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ABSTRACT 

In June 1992, a Senate hearing received testimony on 
the need for federal aid for maintenance of Native American 
languages. Such aid would fund community language facilities and 
programs, training of Native speakers as teachers, development of 
instructional materials, and compilation of oral materials. A speaker 
from thi Administration for Native Americans (DHHS) , while supporting 
the preservation of Native languages, argued that existing federal 
grant programs are sufficient to meet these purposes. Representatives 
of American Indian tribes, Alaska Native villages, and organizations 
discussed the connection between language maintenance and cultural 
preservation, the importance of both language and culture to ethnic 
identity and self-esteem, and the status of Native language 
instruction and bilingual education in their areas. Linguists 
described the status and viability of Native languages in the United 
States, and discussed the importance of the existence of a broad 
range of living languages to the study of linguistics. Six papers 
from the journal "Language" discuss language loss and endangered 
languages worldwide; the Hualapai Bilingual/Bicultural Education 
Program in Peach Springs, Arizona; the Rama Language Project in 
Nicaragua; the collaboration of native speakers and professional 
linguists in Guatemala in developing Mayan linguistics; and the human 
value of linguistic diversity. Also included are many supporting 
statements and letters from organizations and individuals. (SV) 
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NATIVE AMERICAN LANGUAGES ACT OF 1991 



THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1992 

U.S. Senate, 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m. in room 485, 
Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Inouye, Akaka, Simon, Murkowski, and 
McCain. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
HAWAII, CHAIRMAN, SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The Chairman. This morning we convene to receive testimony 
on S. 2044, a bill to amend the Native American Programs Act to 
authorize the award of grants by the Administration for Native 
Americans to tribal governments and other native American orga- 
nizations to help them assure the survival and continuing vitality 
of their native languages. 

The policies of the United States that led to the destruction of 
Indian languages over the past century are well-known to the 
members of this committee. Together, we moved forward in 1989 tc 
approve a bill that repudiated the policies of the past. This meas- 
ure, which was signed into law as the Native American Languages 
Act of 1990, declared that "it is the policy of the United States to 
preserve, protect, and promote the rights and freedom of Native 
Americans to use, practice, and develop Native American lan- 
guages." 

Although the Native American Languages Act was largely a dec- 
laration of policy, the act did mandate that the President direct 
Federal agencies, first, to give support to the newly declared native 
languages policy; second, to evaluate their policies and procedures 
and the laws governing them to determine what changes might be 
required; and finally, to deliver their recommendations for changes 
to existing law within 1 year of the date of enactment of the act. 

I regret that I must report that there has been but little imple- 
mentation of this mandate. The Congress did not receive the pre- 
scribed report in October 1991. After much urging, the report we 
finally received was not a governmentwide report nor even a 
report from the Department of the Interior. Instead, it was a short 
report from the Bureau of Indian Affairs concluding that no 
amendments to existing law were required but that a revision to 
regulations should be considered. The proposed regulations, which 
were the subject :>f tribal consultation in January of this year, 

(1) 
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would require the teaching and maintenance of native languages, if 
desired by a tribal government. 

In contrast to the handling of the act at the Federal level, I am 
informed that the act has become a stimulus for change in some 
jurisdictions, owing largely to local commitment to the policies ex- 
pressed in the act as well as to local leadership. But absent any fi- 
nancial resources, commitment and leadership may not be enough. 

To address that need is the purpose of the measure we consider 
this morning. In addition to inviting testimony on S. 2044 as intro- 
duced, we have invited witnesses to comment on a proposed amend- 
ment which was developed on the basis of a recommendation from 
the White House Conference on Indian Education. The amendment 
would authorize tribal governments, at their discretion, to form 
partnerships with schools, colleges, or universities to conduct 
native American language programs with the assistance of the 
grants that would be provided under the authority of the proposed 
legislation. 

I have offered the amendment because of the encouragement I 
have received from tribal leaders in response to my letter earlier 
this year. Their responses will be made part of the record of this 
hearing. 

[Text of S. 2044 follows:] 
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102d CONGRESS 
1st Session 



S. 2044 



To assist Nativ„ Au.ericans in assuring the survival and continuing vitality 
of their languages. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

November 25 (legislative day, November 23), 1991 
Mr. Ixouye (for himself, Mr. McCain, Mr. Simon, Mr. Akaka, Mr. Bur- 
dick, Mr. Wellstoxe, Mr. DeConCIXI, and Mr. Murkowski) intro- 
duced the following bill; which was read twice and referred to the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs 



A BILL 

To assist Native Americans in assuring the survival and 
continuing vitality of their languages. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Hoiise of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1 . SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the '* Native American Lan- 

5 guages Act of 1991". 

6 SEC. 2. GRANT PROGRAM. 

7 The Native American Programs Act of 1974 (42 

8 U.S.C. 2991) is amended by adding after section 803A 

9 the following new section: 
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1 "SEC. 803B. GRANT PROGRAM TO ASSURE THE SURVIVAL 

2 AND CONTINUING VITALITY OF NATIVE 

3 AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

4 "(a) In General.— The Secretary shall award 

5 grants to any organization that is — 

6 "(1) eligible for financial assistance under sec- 

7 tion 803(a); and 

8 "(2) selected pursuant to subsection (c) of this 

9 section; 

10 for the purposes of assisting Native Americans in assuring 

1 1 the survival and continuing vitality of their languages. 

12 "(b) In Particular,— The specific purposes for 

13 which grants awarded under subsection (a) may be used 

14 include, but are not limited to — 

15 "(1) the construction of new facilities or the 

16 conversion of existing facilities into centers for the 

17 preservation and enhancement of Native American 

18 languages; 

19 "(2) the establishment of community language 

20 programs to bring older and younger Native Ameri- 

21 cans together to facilitate the transfer of language 

22 skills from one generation to another; 

23 "(3) the establishment of training programs to 

24 train speakers of Native American languages to 

25 teach such languages to others; 

o 8 
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1 "(4) the development, printing, and dissemina- 

2 tion of materials to be used for the teaching and en- 

3 hancement of Native American languages; 

4 "(5) the establishment or support of training 

5 programs io train Native Americans to produce or 

6 participate in television or radio programs to be 

7 broadcast in their native languages; and 

8 "(6) the compilation of oral testimony to record 

9 or preserve Native American languages. 

10 "(c) Applications. — Grants shall be awarded on the 

1 1 basis of applications that are submitted by any of the enti- 

12 ties described in subsection (a) to the Secretary in such 

13 form as the Secretary shall prescribe, but the applications 

14 shall, at a minimum, include — 

15 "(1) a detailed description of the project for 

16 which a grant is sought; and 

17 "(2) a statement of objectives that are con- 

18 sonant with the purposes of this section. 

19 "(d) Amount op Funding. — Notwithstanding any 

20 other provision of this Act, the costs of programs that are 

21 awarded grants pursuant to this section shall be paid in 

22 accordance with the following paragraphs: 

23 "(1) 90 percent OP costs. — The grants 

24 awarded pursuant to this section shall provide fund- 
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1 ing for not more than 90 percent of the costs of the 

2 programs that are recipients of such grants. 

3 "(2) Remaining io percent of costs.— The 

4 remaining 10 percent of the costs of programs that 

5 are awarded grants under this section shall be paid 

6 by the grant recipient either in cash or through the 

7 provision of property or services. 

8 "(3) Limitation. — The amount referred to in 

9 paragraph (2) may originate from any source (in- 

10 eluding any Federal agency) other than a program, 

1 1 contract, or grant authorized under this Act. 

12 "(e) Administration. — The Secretary shall admin- 

13 ister grants under this section through the Administration 

14 for Native Americans.". 

1 5 SEC. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

16 Section 816 of the Native American Programs Act 

17 of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 2992d) is amended— 

18 (1) by striking out "sections 803(d) and 803A" 

19 each place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 

20 "sections 803(d), 803A, and 803B"; and 

21 (2) by adding at the end the following new sub- 

22 section: 

23 "(e) There are authorized to be appropriated such 

24 sums as are necessary for each of the fiscal years 1993, 
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1 1994, 1995, 1996, and 1997 for the purpose of carrying 

2 out the provisions of section 803B of this Act.". 
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The Chairman. Our first witness today is Dominic Mastrapas- 
qua, the Deputy Commissioner of the Administration for Native 
Americans, 

Mr. Commissioner, welcome, sir. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DOMINIC MASTRAPASQUA, DEPUTY COMMIS- 
SIONER, ADMINISTRATION FOR NATIVE AMERICANS, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. Thank you, sir. I would like to compliment 
you, Senator, on the correct pronunciation of my name. It is a rare 
treat to hear it pronounced correctly. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Oh, I thought everyone knew how to pronounce 
it. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Mastrapasqua, Thank you for the opportunity to testify on 
S. 2044, the Native American Languages Act. Commissioner S. 
Timothy Wapato sends his warm greetings to the committee and 
would be here this morning to testify on this legislation if it were 
not for a longstanding out-of-town commitment. 

S. 2044 would establish a new grant program to tribes and native 
American organizations to assist native Americans in assuring the 
survival and continuing vitality of their languages. While the ad- 
m'nistration fully supports the concept of preserving native Ameri- 
can language, we do not support the establishment of a new grant 
program within the Administration for Native Americans [ANA]. 
ANA already has sufficient authority to carry out the purpose of S. 
2044 under the Native American Programs Act of 1974. 

In addition, we have an additional concern about this bill. We 
object to the 10-percent grantee match as proposed in section 2 of 
S. 2044. Currently, grant authorities under the Native American 
Programs Act require 20-percent matching by the grantee. We see 
no justification for reducing the matching requirement for this new 
grant authority. Moreover, as a general policy matter, we object to 
the use of other Federal dollars to satisfy the required grantee 
match. 

We recognize that this provision may have been included in 
order to ensure that the Bureau of Indian Affairs [BIA] funded 
schools are eligible for grants under this bill. However, we believe 
BIA-funded school eligibility should be addressed in a different 
manner. 

The goal of the Native American Programs Act is to promote 
social and economic self-sufficiency among native populations. This 
goal is sufficiently broad to encompass the purposes of preserving 
native culture and language, and ANA already provides funding to 
eligible organizations for this purpose. In the last few years, ANA 
has received an increasing number of grant applications from 
tribes and organizations which focus on enhancing and strengthen- 
ing tribal governmental structures through cultural heritage pres- 
ervation activities. 

Language maintenance, and in some cases, language renewal is a 
critical measure of the strength of a society. In fact, three major 
studies focus on the effect and impact of native languages on the 
social and economic circumstances of native Americans. These 
studies attribute the loss and decline of these languages as a direct 
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contributory factor to the bleak socioeconomic situation of these so- 
cieties. Both the White House Conference on Indian Education and 
the recently completed Indian Nations at Risk Task Force strongly 
recommended the inclusion of native languages in the development 
of overall strategies designed to assist all native Americans. 

A recent University of Minnesota study concerning the "State of 
Native American Youth Health" states unequivocally that efforts 
to address the many problems that face native American youth 
must be built on the cultures, religions, and traditions of American 
Indians and Alaskan Native communities. The study further states 
that "then and only then can we be assured that the solutions 
sought will be rooted in the community values so critical to their 
success." 

As one of our grantees put it: * 
Teaching our language is important for the tenacity of the spirit. The way our life 
is viewed and our values expressed is through our traditional language. It is differ- 
ent than the European world view. Our world is described in an active alive way. 
Language is the bedrock upon which tradition and ritual is premised; the culture 
rests upon this. If a person has respect, they lead a life of harmony. Our language 
teaches our people the right thing to do. 

In response to these concerns, in 1990 President Bush signed into 
law the Native Americans Languages Act, title I, Public Law 101- 
477. This legislation invests the U.S. Government with the respon- 
sibility to work together with native Americans to ensure^the sur- 
vival of cultures and languages unique to native America. This law 
declares that it is the policy of the United States "to preserve, pro- 
tect, and promote the rights and freedom of Native Americans to 
use, practice, and develop Native American languages." 

Due at least in part to these legislative efforts, over the past sev- 
eral years there has been a significant cultural renaissance in 
native American communities. Because of this renewed interest in 
the preservation of native American languages, ANA has included 
among its funded activities language preservation and enhance- 
ment in its Coordinated Discretionary Program [CDP] to develop 
native American cultural centers. Four grants were awarded for 
this purpose in 1990. 

In summary, we recognize that language preservation and en- 
hancement are important to the continuation of native American 
cultures. The Administration for Native Americans will continue 
its efforts to promote these activities throughout the native Ameri- 
can community. 

This concludes my official presentation. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Mastrapasqua appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. I thank you very much, Mr. Deputy Commission- 
er. I am pleased to have your assurance that you agree that lan- 
guage is the bedrock upon which tradition and ritual is premised; 
the culture rests upon this. And in your statement, you recognize 
that language preservation and enhancement are important to the 
continuation of native American cultures. However, you are not in 
favor of this measure. 

You spoke of four cultural center grants. I presume that there 
were language components to these grants. 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. What is the nature of these language compo- 
nents? 

Dr. Masvrapasqua. What it attempted to do was to provide an 
impetus to the community to develop those language aspects which 
were crucial to that community. But it was, indeed, one of a 
number of other objectives that were funded. It should not be seen 
in isolation from these others. 

The Chairman. Will they be spending part of the grant for lan- 
guage enhancement? 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. Yes. 

The Chairman. You are certain of that? 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. Yes, I am. 

The Chairman. What percentage of the grants that you awarded 
in 1991 had language components? 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. I don't have those figures readily available, 
but I would be happy to provide that information for the record. 

[Information to be provided follows:] 

Aside from the grants awarded through the Coordinated Discretionary Program, 
ANA did not award any grants in fiscal year 1991 which had language objectives, 
however, these projects did not receive a high enough score through our peer review 
process and, therefore, were not funded. In fiscal year 1991, ANA was only able to 
fund 167 new competitive grants out of a total of 457 applications submitted during 
the three closing dates. 

The Chairman. I would hope so. But in round figures, what 
would it be? Half? A third? A quarter? A tenth? 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. I would be reluctant to come up with a 
figure, Senator, only because I think it would be very misleading. 
All too frequently the grants are provided for economic develop- 
ment and a component of that economic development is the en- 
hancement of that tribe's culture and language. I don't think that 
we've taken any specific steps to isolate that out in order to attach 
a dollar figure to it. 

The Chairman. And it is your belief that at the present time the 
level of assistance you are providing is sufficient? 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. On the basis of those applications we receive, 
yes. 

The Chairman. There is no further demand for language en- 
hancement? 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. I think the demand is there as native Ameri- 
cans become more cognizant of the fact that here is a Federal 
policy which encourages it, and demand will certainly increase. 

The Chairman. And under the present circumstances, you are 
able to meet that demand? 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. We are able to meet those demands that are 
presented to us currently, yes. 

The Chairman. So there is no need for further appropriations? 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. At this time, no. 

The Chairman. Senator Akaka, do you have any questions? 

Senator Akaka. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have a state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to have the statement in- 
cluded in the record in its entirety. The reason is I'm going to use 
Hawaiian words. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

[Prepared statement of Senator Akaka appears in appendix.] 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

HAWAII 

Senator Akaka. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Aloha Kakahiaka. 
Good morning. We are here today to receive testimony on an issue 
that is fundamental to the survival of our Nation's native cul- 
tures — native American languages. As a native Hawaiian and co- 
sponsor of S. 2044, this is an issue that is very important to me, to 
all of us. 

For the past 500 years with the arrival of westernization, native 
peoples of America have fought for the survival of their cultures. 
They have literally fought and will continue to fight the Federal 
and State governments over land and water rights, political status, 
religion, and the improvement of the education, health, and well- 
being of their families. However, nothing can be more implant 
than the efforts by native Americans to preserve their native lan- 
guages. 

As one of the official languages of the State of Hawaii since 1978, 
efforts to preserve the Hawaiian language have made great 
progress at the State level. Earlier this year, the State board of 
education approved a policy which would allow public students to 
be taught entirely in the Hawaiian language through high school. 
And the University of Hawaii, which currently offers bachelor de- 
grees in Hawaiian language and culture, is in the process of creat- 
ing a masters program. 

The reason I bring this up is to highlight the recognition by the 
State of Hawaii and its citizens that survival of Hawaiian culture 
depends on the preservation of the Hawaiian language. An article 
written in a Hawaii newspaper entitled "Hawaiian Immersion Idea 
May Divide Us" triggered a healthy debate on the issue of Native 
languages last year. Contrary to the author's intention, the out- 
come was the approval of the two programs which I just men- 
tioned. 

Efforts to offer native American language classes from kinder- 
garten to 12th grade and through higher education should be ad- 
vanced in all States. The Federal Government must recognize the 
need for action and increase its efforts to assist all State and native 
American governments or organizations in the perpetuation of our 
Nation's native languages. S. 2044 is essential to the success of this 
effort. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to cite a few lines from a 
recently released song written by one of Hawaii's leading song art- 
ists and native Hawaiian leaders which really embodies the expres- 
sion of the Hawaiian people. This was written by Haunani Apo- 
liona. 

E mau ana ka ha'aheo, ka ha'aheo o ka nohona. 
Ke ola kamaehu o ka lahui, o ka lahui Hawai'i. 
Ka lahui pono'i o na kai, o na kai 'ewalu. 

Me na mea 'oi loa mai na wa mamua, e holomua kakou i keia au. 
Ua hiki mai ka wana'ao no ka ho'ola a me ka ho'ala hou. 

Translated: "The pride endures. The pride in our lifestyle and 
values. The lifestyle that is firm in resolution and fixed in purpose. 
The lifestyle that has been nurtured by Hawaiians of all islands. 
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Let us move forward to the future carrying with us the best from 
the past. The time has arrived for the revitalizing and reawakening 
of our community." 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Simon. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL SIMON, U.S. SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 

Senator Simon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I regret that I have a 
markup in the Judiciary Committee in just a few minutes on 
voting rights extension, which includes securing voting rights for 
people who speak Navajo or whose mother tongue is not English. 

I would be interested in whatever the Deputy Commissioner has 
to say about what is happening in our country in terms of these 
languages. In glancing through the other testimony, because I 
won't be able to stay, I see that one of the witnesses, Kenneth Hale 
of MIT, has in an article said, "In the United States there are no 
institutions in which speakers of Native American languages, on 
the basis of authoritative knowledge of those languages alone, can 
obtain secure tenured positions which would enable them to pursue 
life-long careers studying and teaching their Native languages." Is 
that true as far as you know, and what is the overall picture in 
terms of language preservation? 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. Within the context of the funding authority 
that we have, we have recognized that the language aspect is cru- 
cial in terms of the culture's ability to survive. We at ANA extend 
to the Indian community, in fact to the entire native community, 
the encouragement and financial support to keep that language 
priority, that culture priority, alive and well. 

I am not in a position, Senator, to comment on any of the nation- 
al studies. I can only attest to the fact that within the confines of 
my experience, both as a former administrator in Head Start 
where some 20 years, 15 years ago, we initiated a series of mini- 
grants to tribes and native communities in order to get them to re- 
alize that the Fed ral Government was encouraging the policy of 
preservation of their language and their culture. I think we've 
been fairly successful in giving that signal, but it is within the con- 
fines of those Federal agencies that have as a legislative mandate 
working with native communities. I cannot say that outside the 
confines of those agencies with a specific native mandate whether 
the rest of the world is acknowledging the fact that they, too, have 
a role to play. 

Senator Simon. I guess what I am really trying to pursue, and 
maybe my colleague who is the junior Senator from Hawaii, with 
all due respect to the senior Senator, my colleague who is a native 
Hawaiian here may know about>— I'm getting myself in trouble 
here; I can see that right now. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Keep on going. [Laughter.] 

Senator Simon. But for example in voting, in areas where you 
have reservations, it is mostly the older American Indians who 
come in and do not have English skills who have to have assist- 
ance. Are these, for example, native Hawaiian language skills, are 
the numbers of people who can utilize that language, is that a de- 
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clining number? I would ask you, the Senator from Hawaii, and my 
colleague from Alaska probably has some observations in that area, 
too. I am just curious; is this a declining number of people who 
have this ability, and what kind of a problem do we face? I guess 
that is my question that the Commissioner says he's not equipped 
to answer. 

The Chairman. In the case of Hawaii, in general terms, at the 
turn of the century every native Hawaiian was able to converse, 
read, and write in the native language. About 1940, it was less 
than half. By 1960, I would say that less than 10 percent of the 
native population could carry on a conversation with any fluency. 
However, in the last 10 years, as Senator Akaka has pointed out, 
the State of Hawaii has involved itself in a very vigorous program 
for language and cultural enhancement, and the number of Hawai- 
ians capable of fluency in their native language has now gone up 
rather sharply. I have been to classes where little children carry on 
all of their activities in the native tongue and the next hour in 
English. So I am certain it is beginning to pick up now. We do not 
hope to achieve 100 percent, but if we can get one-third or one- 
half, that would be a good beginning. 

Senator Simon. And you can preserve that part of the heritage. 
Yes; that's right. That's important. 

The Chairman. And as the witness pointed out, often times lan- 
guage is very important because you need the language as part of 
the ritual and the traditions. Without ritual and tradition, you 
have no culture. Therefore, no language, no culture. 

Senator Murkowski. I might just add as far as Alaska is con- 
cerned — and we've got an expert witness, Doctor Krauss, who will 
be testifying— but out of the 75,000 to 84,000 Natives, I would esti- 
mate a solid 20,000 or thereabouts. The important thing to recog- 
nize, as far as Alaska is concerned, is we have 20 individual indige- 
nous languages, dialects, and so forth in our State. It is estimated 
that they will all be lost by the year 2055 unless we initiate a 
workable, meaningful program such as this legislation addresses. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. I thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman. Thank you. 
Senator Murkowski. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK H. MURKOWSKI, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM ALASKA 

Senator Murkowski. I'll just be very brief. I would like to com- 
mend you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. As you know, I 
introduced similar legislation in S. 1595, the Alaska Native Lan- 
guage Preservation and Enhancement Act. In July 1991, a hearing 
was held on that bill in Anchorage, AK, and we had a number of 
witnesses— in excess of 25. We had Doctor Krauss at that hearing 
as well, and I am looking forward to his testimony today. He repre- 
sents the Linguistic Society of America. He is at the University of 
Alaska in Fairbanks, and he basically has the responsibility of 
overseeing the Alaska Native Language Center at the university. 
So there is a formalized effort underway, and I certainly think that 
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his testimony will add a good deal of the working expertise to the 
consideration. 

I think it is important to note that at the hearing that we held 
we addressed the reality that we face the threat of losing some 20 
indigenous languages. This is a threat that is facing other areas of 
the country, as we look at the realities of the languages being lost. 
Testimony that we had at that Anchorage hearing was very 
moving. I think it fully illustrates the need for cooperation among 
Alaska's Native communities to save the language. 

Some of the difficulties we ran into were the obvious— you have 
to use the elders; they are the ones that have the knowledge, the 
expertise. But the ability of the elders to meld into the educational 
system without proper certification is one that has to be addressed 
with some dispatch because various educational organizations feel 
quite strongly that you either have the academic qualifications and 
certification to come into the schools or you don't. Clearly, the 
elders don't and the ability to get that certification is, of course, 
rather time-consuming and defeats the ultimate purpose. So excep- 
tions have to be made through the State department of education 
which has the responsibility in our State of Alaska of addressing 
qualifications and working with the teachers union, the NEA, and 
others. I just point that out as something that has to be addressed. 

Another thing, of course, is the role of the Federal Government 
in providing funds. But I think the success of this kind of a pro- 
gram really depends on the will of the people. It is interesting in 
our State, we teach German and French and Spanish and Russian 
and Japanese in our school system but none of the 20 indigenous 
languages that are representative of the geographical location ot 
our Native peoples is really taught, with very, very few exceptions. 
One wonders the merits of that. 

I recall one witness, Bodine Carlo, who testified that she never 
taught her children how to speak her language because she said 
she didn't grow up learning the language, "I grew up with my lan- 
guage." I think there is an important distinction there. Most Amer- 
ican Indian and Alaska Native children do not grow up with their 
language. They need to be taught their language. Clearly, we have 
failed in that effort. Yet we teach, as I mentioned, French, Russian, 
and so forth. . . . 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think the importance of maintaining native 
languages and the continuity is more than just a way of communi- 
cating. It is an identification with the roots of indigenous native 
people. It gives them an identity. I think Hawaii has been able to 
emulate that perhaps because of the tremendous role that the Ha- 
waiian native people play visually that is romanced in the tourist 
industry and so forth. We have not quite been able to come up with 
anything to match "Aloha" but we're still working on it, Mr. 
Qhairman. . . , . 

Nevertheless, the identification with the roots of the people is 
really I think the most important single synonym if you will, of 
what I am trying to express here and the value of this. That s why, 
as you look at the merits of this bill to extend this to all American 
native people, I certainly support the concept. We can t forget the 
reality that fluency in English is a success in the modern world, 
but I think our native people should have an opportunity to be sue- 
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cessful, if you will, in identification in both cultures without losing 
one or the other. That's why I support this legislation, Senator 
Inouye, and commend you for initiating this hearing. 

The Chairman. I thank you very much. I think it would be 
wrong to compare Hawaii with other native American societies be- 
cause in Hawaii we have one language — Hawaiian; whereas, in 
Indian country, there were several hundred at one time, and I sup- 
pose it has dwindled down to just a handful, maybe 50 or 20 or so. 
And in Alaska, I think you have about 20. 

Senator Murkowski. That's correct. There are only three people 
in the — one person left in Eyak, which is near Cordova, so it will 
be lost if there is not. I think Doctor Krauss can address that. 

The Chairman. Dr. Mastrapasqua, I thank you very much. 

Dr. Mastrapasqua. Thank you, Senator. . 

The Chairman. Now we have a panel made up of Prof. Kenneth 
* Hale, department of linguistics and philosophy, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge; Doctor Michael Krauss, repre- 
senting the Linguistic Society of America, and president of the So- 
ciety for the Study of Indigenous Languages of the Americas, and 
director of the Alaska Native Language Center at Fairbanks; and 
Doctor Carl Downing, director of the Oklahoma Native American 
Language Issues Development Institute, Choctaw, OK. 

Professor Hale, Doctor Krauss, and Doctor Downing. Gentlemen, 
we are most pleased to have you here. 

May I first call upon Professor Hale. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH HALE, DEPARTMENT OF LINGUISTICS 
AND PHILOSOPHY, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, CAMBRIDGE, MA 

Mr. Hale. Thank you very much. I have a little trouble with my 
voice, so tell me if you can't hear me. First, I want to commend 
Senator Inouye and other members of the committee who have 
taken on what I consider to be a wonderful task of seeing this legis- 
lation through the Congress. It is a positive step in support of the 
issue of great human, national, and international importance. 

As a linguist who has worked for 35 years — more actually than 
35 years — in relation to native American languages and other in- 
digenous languages of the world, I have many reasons to support 
this legislation. I will organize my comments around just three 
issues, however. First, the international significance of the legisla- 
tion; second, the human value and importance of linguistic and cul- 
tural diversity; and finally, the opportunities which now exist in 
the native American community by virtue of the industry which 
native American people have shown on behalf of their linguistic 
traditions. 

First, the international significance of this bill resides in the fact 
that the issue which it addresses is not just a U.S. issue, but rather 
an issue of international importance. Deterioration of linguistic di- 
versity as well as the deterioration of biological diversity in the 
world, for example, is a concern which is international in scope and 
is being marked during the recent years by activity on the part of 
international bodies. For example the Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica, which has international membership, has recently established 
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a committee on endangered languages, of which Michael Krauss is 
the chairman. The International Congress of Linguists will in its 
next meeting in Quebec City have six panels dealing with this con- 
cern. So the legislation that we're considering today is of interna- 
tional importance and fits directly into the general concern which I 
think is one of the most important in the world at this point. 

The next issue that I would like to talk about is the human value 
of language diversity. What I want to stress is the notion of lan- 
guage diversity and what I think is important for all of us is the 
continued perpetuation of linguistic and cultural diversity in the 
world. There are several reasons fo: this. One of them is simply the 
scientific reason; that is, the science of language requires for its de- 
velopment the continued existence of language diversity in the 
world. 

But quite apart from scientific concerns, there are more human- 
istic concerns that we must take into consideration which I think 
are extremely important. A language is, in fact, the repository of 
the intellectual wealth of a culture, the products of intellectual 
labor on the part of a peoples who speak those languages. This is 
true even where the expression of an artistic forum, for example, 
takes the shape of a building or the shape of a painting or a com- 
plexly constructed seafaring craft, for example. All of those things 
reside in the mind and are normally expressed not only in the 
object themselves, but in the terminology and in the sort of recipes 
that are used to effect the actual physical object. So no matter how 
concrete an object of culture might appear to be, it is ultimately 
rooted in language. 

The most important fact to consider in this regard is the fact 
that the expression of cultural forms, for example, is often rooted 
inextricably in a particular language. So, take the easiest examples 
of this sort, poetry and music, that is the lyrical part of the expres- 
sion of music in which the linguistic form is essential to the expres- 
sion. So, for example, among the people that I've worked with 
most, Tohono O'odham in southern Arizona, the expression of 
verse, for example, the form which verse takes depends in a 
manner which is inseparable from the form of the language, the 
particular structure of what we call the phonology of the language 
and also an aspect of the syntax is integrated into that. So that the 
loss of the O'odham language, for example, would mean the loss of 
a cultural form which is beautiful and would be irretrievably lost. 
Even though the songs could be translated, the translations might 
in fact be beautiful themselves, but they are not the same as the 
original and the original can never be replaced by a translation. In 
general, the expression of cultural wealth is intimately associated 
and tied to the language. 

There is also an aspect which I feel is extremely important and 
should be expressed whenever this issue is discussed, and that is 
the personal relationship to a language which a person could have 
and the grief a person can feel at having lost the opportunity to 
learn the language of his or her parents. I ve seen this hundreds of 
times and I have a sort of feeling about how important that is. The 
thing is that this kind of loss can be reversed, as we've seen for 
example in the success of a number of different things around the 
world. For example, Ikastolas of the Basque community in Spain, 
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the Kohanga Reo of Maori and New Zealand, and of Punana Leo of 
Hawaiian. These institutions offer great promise. In this connec- 
tion, just as in the other connections, the legislation that we're con- 
sidering, S. 2044, is extremely important and will contribute tre- 
mendously to the perpetuation and further development of this 
kind of program. 

The third of the things that I wanted to mention were the oppor- 
tunities which exist in native American communities now. The 
native American people have been extremely industrious and in- 
ventive in addressing the concerns about language loss and endan- 
germent. Several important stories can be told about the efforts 
that people have undertaken and the successes that they've had. 
For example, the Peach Springs Hualapai bilingual education pro- 
gram has actually accomplished an incredible feat by not only de- 
veloping a program of extreme interest and value in their own 
community, but also by extending their ideas to a wider geographic 
range, ultimately developing the extremely important group called 
AILDI, American Indian Language Development Institute. That is 
an institute now working in cooperation also with NALI, Native 
American Language Issues Institute, which is now starting to pro- 
mote some of its work in Oklahoma as well as in the Southwest. 

The existence of these kinds of programs, and I've just men- 
tioned a few, guarantees the effective use of the financial resources 
that this bill will provide. That is to say, this is an opportune time 
for this legislation to be passed. 

I should hope in passing that the basic flexibility of the institutes 
that the native American communities have developed will be 
maintained in the implementation of this bill. This will require I 
think extension of the dispersement of the funds to include colleges 
and universities, since colleges and universities have been integral- 
ly related to these recent developments. And I would hope that the 
amendment which Bob Arnold has appended to the bill will be con- 
sidered positively. 

As a final remark, let me just say this to reinforce the impor- 
tance that I feel attaches to a notion of language diversity. I think 
that an important human purpose is the fullest use of the mind in 
creating intellectual wealth or products of intellectual labor. An 
enabling condition for this is linguistic and cultural diversity, since 
it is that condition above all others that permits the exploration of 
the widest range of paths of creation. A mere glance around the 
world tells us this is so. Thus, the loss of a language is a certain 
tragedy for the human purpose, not just locally, but the human 
purpose in general. And the loss of a language, if it can be prevent- 
ed, must be prevented. The Native American Languages Act of 
1991, S. 2044, represents an important step in the effort to safe- 
guard endangered linguistic traditions. I strongly support it, there- 
fore. 

That concludes my testimony. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Hale appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. I thank you very much, Professor. We will 

return to you, if we may, for questioning after listening to the 

panel. 

Now may I call on Dr. Krauss. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. MICHAEL KRAUSS, REPRESENTING THE LIN- 
GUISTIC SOCIETY OP AMERICA; PRESIDENT, SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF THE INDIGENOUS LANGUAGES OF THE AMERICAS; 
DIRECTOR, ALASKA NATIVE LANGUAGE CENTER, UNIVERSITY 
OF ALASKA FAIRBANKS, AK 

Mr. Krauss. Mr. Chairman, Senators, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
am very grateful for the opportunity to present my testimony here 
in favor of S. 2044. I will first concentrate my efforts on the presen- 
tation of certain statistics — some good news and some not so good— 
in the hopes of providing some underpinning and also perspective 
on the scope of the problem of indigenous language loss in the 
United States as a part of the world in general. I hope that the sta- 
tistics I offer will provide the eloquence to match the very concrete 
and very passionate testimony that I've heard from Senators here 
and my good colleague, Ken Hale. 

I myself have also submitted written testimony in the form of an 
attachment submitted by Professor Hale, the result of some ad- 
dresses that Ken and I gave to the Linguistic Society of America 
1991 meeting plenary session, and which we will again be giving in 
another form to the International Congress of Linguists to be held 
in Quebec later this summer. At the same time I'm preparing also 
for that and for you a statistical summary of a survey of the 
present state of native American languages, and will beg your in- 
dulgence to be able to submit that sometime in the month of July, 
as soon as I've finished collating all of the information. I will 
present here a preliminary summary thereof. 
The Chairman. We would be most pleased to received it, sir. 
Mr. Krauss. Thank you. This is also to substitute then for the 
preliminary version of this, which I did present to Mr. Arnold of 
the committee before. 

My testimony will begin with a summary of the situation in the 
world today. There are approximately — depending on how you 
want to define language and dialect^-6,000 languages in the world. 
It is extremely difficult to find out exactly what proportion of those 
languages are no longer spoken by children, hence to be considered 
moribund and hence to be lost to mankind's intellectual possession 
in the century that is very nearly upon us. According to our best 
estimates, somewhere between 20 and 50 percent of the world's 
store of 6,000 languages are already no longer spoken by children. 
If we compare them then with the threat to the biological world, 
they are beyond mere endangerment, but are like species with no 
reproductive capacity to continue beyond the present generation, 
no matter the actual size of the population. 

Of the rest of the world's languages, at the other end of the 
scale, one can calculate that perhaps 5 to 10 percent, at most, of 
the world's languages are safe, leaving then a figure of some 75 
percent maximum, 40 percent minimum, of the world's languages 
that are merely endangered and not beyond endangerment. This 
gives you a worst scenario that during the coming century up to 90 
percent of the world's languages will become either extinct or 
doomed to extinction. That many that soon. This is a terrible trage- 
dy for all mankind. We stand to lose 90 percent of our traditional 
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intellectual wealth and — worse yet — of our ability, our freedom, to 
think in different ways. 

When you consider also the hopes for survival of our linguistic 
diversity, you have to consider the political, social, economic condi- 
tions of the peoples who speak these languages and remember that 
the median size population for the world's languages is somewhere 
between 5,000 and 10,000 people. So if you have a language pf 
10,000 people, you are probably already above the mean. 

The biological situation in the world about which people ex- 
pressed deep concern in Rio de Janeiro just this last week is obvi- 
ously comparable and also closely related. The figures are also dra- 
matically comparable. There are about 4,400 mammal species; 
about 7.4 percent of those are listed as endangered. How many are 
really endangered is surely well above 7.4 percent For birds, of 
8,600 species, only 2.7 percent are officially endangered. In my ad- 
dress to the Linguistic Society of America, I took what I now see 
was a cheap shot, really, in using these puny biological threat sta- 
tistics to compare with the state of native languages of the United 
States and the world, where the threat is obviously so much great- 
er. Actually, it may not be that much greater. There is a growing 
consensus among nongovernmental conservation biologists that 
maybe 50 percent and not 5 percent of the world's birds are endan- 
gered, as, for political and economic reasons, pressure to minimize 
the listing is extreme. Still, no matter how you compare it with the 
biological situation, the intellectual future of mankind is just as 
imperiled, if not more so, than the natural world around us is. 

Other countries in the world have many more languages than 
the United States. Papua-New Guinea is at the top, with 850 native 
languages approximately; Indonesia has 670 — these are not always 
the healthiest situations— Nigeria 410; India 380; Cameroon 270; 
Australia 250; Mexico 240; Zaire and Brazil each 210. Then we get 
to the United States. There were some 300 or perhaps more native 
languages of North America before 1492, as best we can ever know. 
The fact that over half, maybe as many as 190 of these 300-some 
languages, to amend your estimate, Mr. Chairman, not 60 or so or 
a handful, but over half of the native languages of North Amer- 
ica — and this is the good news part — still are spoken or remem- 
bered by native North Americans. This is a very eloquent testimo- 
ny to the tenacity, persistence, and love of American peoples for 
their own languages, that they have lasted this long and that some 
190 in North America, more than half, are still remembered and 
spoken by someone. But for how much longer? This is the other 
side of the picture. 

Of the 190 in North America, about 35 are exclusively in Canada, 
leaving about 155 native American United States languages still 
spoken or remembered. I have been trying to assess the situation of 
these languages and have defined them into four clashes of viability 
for their future. 

Class A are those languages that are still spoken by all or many 
or most of the children, which I would then consider viable. These 
form a very distinct class and a very elite class. In this first class 
there are maybe 20 languages, still spoken by people of all ages, in 
the United States; 20 native American languages or thus about 13 
percent of the 155 are in class A. 
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Class B is a larger class, no longer with children but still with all 
adults able to speak the language, including the immediate paren- 
tal generation. About 30 such languages or 20 percent are in class 
B. 

Class C is the largest, about 60, or 40 percent, of the 155 lan- 
guages, are spoken only by middle-aged or older adults, grandpar- 
ental generation, and up. 

Then another alarming statistic — the 45 remaining languages or 
30 percent are in class D. These are spoken only by a very few of 
the most elderly, say age 75 and up, and only a small handful, say 
by one to a half-dozen elderly individuals. This 30 percent of our 
languages is very unlikely to survive into the next century at all. 

Thus, at the rate things are going, of the present 155 languages, 
by the year 2000, 45 will be gone; by 2025, 60 more will be gone; 
and by 2050, 30 more— 135 of 155 languages extinct. And will the 
remaining 20 too be on the road to extinction? 

Even with these class A languages, none are safe. If you take 
safety in numbers, for example, which you would think Navajo 
had, being by far the largest North American native group, some 
200,000 people approximately, according to informal reports recent- 
ly that whereas in 1969-70, 90 percent of the children in first 
grade, age 6, came to school able to speak Navajo or dominant or 
monolingual in Navajo; now, according to these informal reports, it 
is quite the reverse, that some 80 to 90 percent of Navajo children 
coming into the schools at age 6 are able to speak English and 
unable to speak Navajo. During this last 20 years then a major 
American tragedy has taken place. I'm not aware that this has 
been mentioned publicly before. Navajo had the great majority of 
children speaking any native language of the United States, more 
than all the rest put together. If not Navajo, then none of these 
uniquely American languages is safe. All native American lan- 
guages are threatened or beyond that. 

There is a fifth category which I hope will be represented some- 
how here today — those native peoples in the United States whose 
languages are already extinct. Mr. Anderson, who was to be on this 
panel, represents such a group, I cannot give you the figures on 
how many groups there are in various parts of the United States 
whose native language is already extinct but adequately document- 
ed such that, with academic philological help, enough could be put 
together to provide a program that would reestablish the language 
at some level of usage in the community. I have heard of such 
cases as Miluk Coos, represented by Mr. Anderson, or Tillamook, 
also in Oregon, or perhaps Catawba here in the East, communities 
that would like to revive languages that are already extinct. This 
possibility is also not to be excluded. I myself represent people 
whose ancestral language had not been anyone's native spoken lan- 
guage for nearly 2,000 years, Hebrew; it had a good written record 
and was as such assiduously cultivated. It now again has native 
speakers, in the millions. That is obviously a unique and spectacu- 
lar example but very concrete and possibly an inspiration. Many 
native American languages have, I should add, as good a written 
record as did Hebrew, even a better one in some ways. 

I would like to go on with some statistics specifically for different 
States in the United States. The State with the largest number of 
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languages is California with some 31 native languages, none still 
spoken by children, 2 spoken by all adults, 7 bv middle-aged and 
over, and 22 nearly extinct^-22 languages that probably will 
become extinct within this decade. Oklahoma, the second largest, 
has 23 languages— 2 still spoken by children, 2, 13, ana 6 in the 
rest of the categories. Alaska is third with 20 languages—^ still 
spoken by children (Central Yupik in the Bethel area of Alaska, 
and on St. Lawrence Island, Siberian Yupik), 7 others by all adults, 
10 by only elders, and 1 (Eyak) by only 1 person. 

Washington State has 16 languages— none spoken by anyone 
under perhaps 60 and 9 out of the 16 spoken only by small hand- 
fuls of elders. Arizona and New Mexico are in a different catego- 
ry— 11 languages each, the majority of those languages, 7 out of 11 
in Arizona, and 6 out of 11 in New Mexico, are still spoken by all 
generations. For how much longer, we don't know. That still in- 
cludes Navajo, for the moment. 

Montana would be the next—no children speaking any ol the 10 
languages, so 0, 3, 6 and 1 in descending category order. North 
Dakota has seven languages; Oregon has six; New York, Idaho, 
Wisconsin, and Nebraska have five; Kansas and Nevada, lour; and 
so on down to about seven States which have only one language. 
For example, Mississippi has only one, but that is Choctaw, still 
spoken by all ages, still very vital. And then there is Hawaii, which 
also has only one language. There, only on the small island ot 
Niihau, population 300, westernmost, does everyone, of all ages, 
speak Hawaiian, including a few dozen children who are thus the 
only native-speaking children of Hawaiian left, on this small island 
with a rather individual history- quite isolated from the rest ol 
Hawaii, where only the very oldest native Hawanans, perhaps a 
total of 700, all over the age of 70 or 75, now still speak Hawaiian 
as their native language. However— and this is very important- 
there are beginning to be new young speakers again, even a tew 
native-speaking children in a few families, as a result .ot the 
Punana Leo movement, an extension of the New Zealand Maori 
Kohanga Reo language nest movement. This should also be an in- 
spiring example to other States. Those ideas are already spreading 
to, for example, Alaskan communities in the North who are devel- 
oping Inupiaq Eskimo language nests. 

All-important is the peoples' will to restore their native lan- 
guages; especially after they've lost them, their awareness of the 
loss becomes extremely acute. We know ourselves from our work at 
the Alaska Native Language Center that you cannot from outside 
inculcate into people the will to revive or maintain their lan- 
guages. That has to come from them, themselves. This is one ot the 
things that is so encouraging about this bill. Aside from the tact 
that it is to provide the only funding I know of that could be ade- 
quate to support this need, this is a need that has to come trom, 
and must by the nature of this bill, come from the will ot the 
people themselves. No academics, no linguists, or even legislators 
can legislate that will; it has to come from that core of the inner 
being and identity that has so eloquently been described here. Unly 
language comes that close to one's heart for it. 

It is for that reason that I believe this bill will make possible pro- 
grams more effective than the more superficial or external and 
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therefore far less promising means of addressing the problem. 
S.2044 holds the most promise that this tragic loss can perhaps be 
alleviated or even reversed in some cases. If the money has to be 
requested by the people themselves as an expression of their own 
inner determination to do something vith their language, I believe 
that programs resulting from this bill : 11 have more success than 
any other. 

What is needed depends, in large part, on the situation of each 
language. The closer to oblivion the language has proceeded, prob- 
ably the more need for academic specialists' intervention and help. 
Where you have children who still speak the language, just provide 
the means to allow them to keep on doing this, and for them to 
grow with it, as their society sees fit. Keep in mind, however, what 
is probably the greatest scourge of all now threatening native 
American languages, not just the schools but the television set. I 
am glad to see that this bill also addresses the need and obvious 
possibility for converting the broadcast media as well as the school 
system to the use and survival of native languages. 

We linguists, who have for many years tried to contribute our 
best, and do so routinely at the University of Alaska, Alaska 
Native Language Center, can provide the linguistic expertise for 
the development of writing systems, documentation, dictionaries, 
and grammars, which form the base then for the development of 
materials to be used in these programs, and for training programs 
for the teachers that are so sorely needed. You cannot just take 
some elder off the street and put him in front of a blackboard and 
expect him to be able to teach the language in any traditional way. 
The traditional way is the best; this academic approach can only 
supplement it, or be considered to replace it only in those cases 
where the traditional way has been lost. I am afraid that the tradi- 
tional way has been lost in most native American communities. 
Therefore, I think it is also extremely important to include Mr. Ar- 
nold's amendment about the partnership of academic or other such 
centers for the support of the programs that this bill would ad- 
dress. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before you 
in support of this bill. 
The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Krauss. 
Dr. Downing. 

STATEMENT OF CARL DOWNING, DIRECTOR, OKLAHOMA NATIVE 
AMERICAN LANGUAGE ISSUES DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE, 
CHOCTAW, OK 

Mr. Downing. On behalf of the Native American Language 
Issues Institute, better known as NALI, I want to thank you for 
this opportunity to appear before this committee to give testimony. 

First, I would like to tell you just a bit about our organization. It 
is a nonprofit organization first chartered in 1986 for the purpose 
of protecting the rights of native American communities to pre- 
serve and utilize their language in the perpetuation of native 
American cultural base. NALI actually began in about 1980, when 
a group of concerned professionals and native speakers met to talk 
about the need to preserve the languages. It has been through this 
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cooperation that the goals to preserve., protect, and promote the de- 
velopment of native languages developed. 

Language, if not the most important, is certainly one of the most 
important components of survival of any culture. Language is more 
than communication; it is more than the words and their mean- 
ings. Language is a conduit for culture, tradition, and for the devel- 
opment of the center of our being. The importance of language is 
expressed very well by Keepers of the Treasurers. They say: 

At the very core of preservation, from the perspective of American Indian tribes, 
is the retention and use of languages. Native American cultures are living tradition- 
al cultures in which the past is transmitted orally from one generation to the next. 
Information about the past, about the spiritual, ceremonial, and natural worlds is 
passed through language. Without it, a culture can be irreparably damaged. 

The Federal Government has made known this need through the 
Native American Languages Act. "The traditional languages of 
American Indians are an integral part of their culture and identi- 
ties and form the basic medium of transmission, and thus survival, 
of the Native American cultures, literatures, histories, and reli- 
gions." 

The members of NALI, the executive committee is very support- 
ive of S. 2044. I want to divide my testimony into four areas — the 
human condition, congressional acknowledgement of needs, inad- 
equate financial resources, and, last, some recommendations. 

My colleague, Doctor Krauss, has given you several statistics 
that I had included in my testimony, but he has done them much 
better than I could. One of the things that we find is that when 
you lose a language, you lose a culture. In our pluralistic society, 
the loss of one culture is a loss to the rest. And it is this diversity 
that makes our country what it is. And it is through bills such as 
this that this diversity can be maintained. 

It is easy to translate words — for some people it is easy to trans- 
late words. If you take the example of apple pie, that can be trans- 
lated into virtually any language. But the thought that apple pie 
brings to the average American is very different than it would be 
to someone in France or England or New Guinea. It is interesting 
that the Kickapoo translation is "apple sweetbread" — fairly close. 
But that still misses the kind of thing that we, who have grown up 
in America with the tradition of apple pie, would get from that 
term. 

If a native language dies out, it is very difficult to convey the 
unique elements and culture of that people without the language. 
We have heard the statistics from both of my colleagues here of the 
number of languages that are either in danger or have totally died 
out. We lose a culture with each of those. 

One of the statements that is made by a Bad River Band Chippe- 
wa is "not to know the language is to be left out" I think this is 
the position that many of us find ourselves in. We have been raised 
with a certain amount of culture but because of certain conditions, 
the desire to buy into the American dream or some other need, we 
have lost our language. Those of us who are like me feel a very 
real loss because we do not have that language. We are not quite 
sure what it is we do not have, but we are certain that there is 
something missing. And it is through a bill such as this that that 
can be preserved for others in the future. 
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One of the things that tends to happen is there is a lack of self- 
identity that is devastating to all parts of our lives— our health, 
our socioeconomic status, the way that we relate to the dominant 
culture. Some statistics that may help look at this: Native Ameri- 
can students have the highest school dropout rate in the Nation, 36 
percent. That con .pares to 28 percent for Hispanics, 22 percent for 
blacks, 15 percent for whites, and 8 percent for Asians. Native 
Americans constitute something less than .7 of 1 percent of the 
population enrolled in higher education institutions. The general 
population is well over 1 percent So it is about 50 percent of what 
should be included. 

The Journal of American Indian Medical Association reports 
that American Indian, Alaska Native youths experience a greater 
frequency of drug abuse, depression, suicide, and alcoholism than 
the rest of the population. Suicide deaths among American Indian 
and Alaska Native youths are reported more than twice that com- 
paratively of any other age group in the United States. 

I think that we have looked at some of the efforts that Congress 
has made to support native languages, but I want to say very clear- 
ly that those efforts have been wholly inadequate to do the job that 
needs to be done. The Native American Languages Act of 1990 cer- 
tainly was a step in that direction and has invigorated some of the 
States at least to attempt to include native languages as a part of 
the foreign language requirements. In my own State of Oklahoma, 
we require now that from K-12 that students be exposed to a for- 
eign language. It is also stipulated in that law that native lan- 
guages can substitute for that foreign language. It is somewhat 
ironic that in Oklahoma, with the largest Indian population, that 
the native languages should be referred to as "foreign languages. 

There are some efforts on the part of the Federal Government to 
support native languages. The National Park Service provides 
funds for preservation of languages; however, it is only one compo- 
nent of the National Park's funding. For example, in 1992, the Na- 
tional Park Service received 183 applications totaling a request for 
about $6 million. They were able to fund 38 preservation projects 
for about $900,000. In 1991, of the 183 submissions, 97 addressed 
language issues; only 19 were funded. Those statistics go on and on 
in a very similar vein. Large requests, small funding. 

NALI wants to express its support for the native American Fed- 
eral financial assistance programs. We think they are great; we 
want those to continue. But we feel that a bill like S. 2044 will add 
to and become a much greater fulfiller of the needs as they occur. 
We do have some recommendations which we v/ould offer. 
In section 803(b). We feel that construction should be considered 
a subordinate activity; that the primary activity should be directed 
toward survival and continuing vitality of native American lan- 
guages. 

In (b)(5), the scope of communication should be expanded to 
produce or participate in mass media technological communication 
in native languages. We feel that it is very vital that we take ad- 
vantage of the current state-of-the-art materials to provide for the 
survival of our languages. 

In addition, we feel that there should be a waiver of the nonfed- 
eral share, the 10 percent share. Many tribes, particularly those 
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that find themselves in the most dire straits with their languages 
are also the poorest. To provide 10 percent of the cost would mean 
that they would have to take that from some survival, truly surviv- 
al part of their budget. , . . ,. 

We feel that the awards should be made on a non-restrictive 
prior or current funding status. .. . 

We have a suggestion as to the amount. Language is a living 
part of history which is as important as the artificial part of histo- 
ry the artifacts. NALI therefore recommends that the Native Lan- 
euages Act of 1991 provide funding at a level that is consistent 
with the National Museum of the American Indian— and we do not 
want to take away from that; it is very vital-of approximately Jib 
million. We also suggest that this amount be allocated tor the 
years of authorization. , 

This funding could provide for six language centers with an ap- 
proximately $500,000 annual grant to each The strategic place- 
ment of these language centers would allow direct communications 
with the communities who would receive the benefits of the grants 
that would be provided We feel ^^^^Z^™" 18 ° 
to 200 chants that would range from $b5,000 to it>zuu,uuu. 

In sm -unary, I would like to say that we are very supportive of 
this bill. We think that it is extremely important. Without this, 
there will be more native languages lost I would like to end with a 
paraphrase of words from a Navajo elder. "If you don t breathe, 
there is no air; if you don't open your eyes there is no sky; ^if you 
don't listen, there are no ancestors; if you don t walk, there is no 
earth; if you don't speak, there is no world. 

Thank you very much. ,. , 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Downing appears in appendix. J 
The Chairman. I thank you very much, Doctor Downing. 
In the past 5 years, this committee has been very much con- 
cerned about the demise of native Americans. And so we decided, 
notwithstanding the official policies of this Nation, to adopt ad - 
ferent approach. First, we decided that it would be our responsibil- 
ity as one of the trustees to make certain that the sovereignty of 
Indian nations is upheld and strengthened. Second, that everything 
possible should be done to enhance culture, tradition, and lan- 
guage, and in so doing we are hoping to cut down those statistics 
that you have cited with regard to dropouts and suicides and such. 
We have not succeeded, obviously, in meeting our goals but we are 

d °What U all Three of you have presented to us is a story of impend- 
ing tragedy in fact, it is upon us. We speak of endangered species, 
Lut I did not realize conditions are this bad As Pro essor Krauss 
pointed out, the loss of language is the loss of intellectual wealth. I 
quite agree with that. So I will ask a question which on its lace 
may seem obvious and unfair, but I must ask. 

Deputy Commissioner Mastrapasqua indicated that the programs 
under the American Native Administration is adequate the au- 
thority provided is adequate, and that moneys provided that 
agency inadequate to carry out fully the intent of the law as em- 
bodied in S. 2044. Do you agree with that? 

Mr Krauss. I must admit my own complete ignorance ol that as 
a resource from my experience in Alaska, and that my own igno- 
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ranee about that might be exemplary, that we are unaware, shall 
we say, that this is an adequate amount. I put it in those terms. 
The Chairman. Professor Hale. 

Mr. Hale. Well I seriously doubt that the resources that were 
mentioned, although he didn't mention any figures and he was re- 
luctant to mention any actual programs and so forth, but I serious- 
ly doubt that the funding is adequate. The adequate funding of the 
kind of program we think, at least I think, is necessary to seriously 
correctly address the problem that we have in front of us is quite 
large. I know that it will be at least perhaps ten times as much as 
what the Commissioner had in mind. I don't think by any means 
that it was an adequate amount. 

The Chairman. Dr. Downing. 

Mr. Downing. I will not be as eloquent. I will say a flat, no, it is 
not adequate. And I will say that this inadequacy was very well il- 
lustrated by the Commissioner's inability to name the programs or 
the amounts, his unwillingness to even speculate on how much of 
that fund goes to the development of languages. I would also 
submit that the Commissioner has not talked to elders of a tribe 
who say that nobody except the three or four of us plus two or 
three more speak our language. He has not witnessed a funeral 
where because of illness they were unable to get a tribal elderly to 
come and perform the last rites for an individual. The heartache 
that went into that funeral. He was unable to witness that or he 
would not have been able to have sat here and said that there was 
an adequate amount being spent. 

The Chairman. Doctor Krauss, your testimony on the one re- 
maining Alaskan who speaks a certain language reminded me that 
about 5 years ago I read an account of the death of the last surviv- 
ing member of a California tribe. It must have been a tragic day. 
Now how old is this person in Alaska? 

Mr. Krauss. Mrs. Marie Smith was born in 1920. She is the last 
of the five Eyak speakers that I have known in the 30 years, dwin- 
dling away one after another to now one. Her grandchildren want 
very much to learn the language from her. She has no means of 
teaching it in the traditional way. Even in the case of Eyak, there 
is a strong desire on the part of this small remaining population to 
do something with their language. But in California, where I men- 
tioned a figure of I think 20-some languages which are in the state 
of Eyak, every year in the next decade or so one of those languages 
is going to be dying with no one able to perform the funeral rites. 
We will be seeing, in fact, the funeral of whole peoples. 

The Chairman. I don't suppose that any major university or col- 
lege in this Nation would have adequate programs to cover native 
American languages. They are much more concerned about ro- 
mance languages, I would suppose. 

What do you think of the idea that members of this committee 
are presently working upon, and that is the development of an 
American Indian university? One of at least equal magnitude with 
that of Howard University, which was created by Congress to help 
the children and descendants of slaves. There is no American 
Indian university today; there are 22 tribally controlled Indian col- 
leges, most of them would not present baccalaureate degrees. They 
have AA degrees, limited resources, notwithstanding they do a tre- 
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mendous job. But what do you think of the concept of an American 
Indian university in which languages, obviously, would be an im- 
portant component? Would it be a wise utility of resources? 

Mr. Krauss. Speaking strictly as a language man, considering 
the complexity or rather richness that our native language herit- 
age represents in this country, such a university might have to 
serve 155 different languages and peoples, different as French, 
German, Japanese, Chinese, and Zulu. 

How much might it cost? I can tell you in the case of just the 
languages themselves, the Alaska Native Language Center needs a 
budget of over $500,000 just for the university's role in serving the 
20 languages in the State of Alaska. For the programs throughout 
the State in the schools, several millions per year are required to 
serve the needs, as well as they are being met so far in Alaska, not 
altogether adequately, of 20 languages. Multiply those figures then 
by seven or so, and you have some idea of the budget necessary for 
such a central institution, and minimal local programs. 

Whether such an institution should be established in a single 
place or whether there should be a network of native American 
language centers and culture and university-like establishments, 
one of Ken Hale's colleagues has proposed just that, and he might 
also have something to say on that on a broader interstate sense. 
[Alaska is obviously unique in being a State which has, for United 
States purposes, its languages perfectly well defined by its borders, 
sharing some with Canada and Russia, but no other State. Most 
other States have interstate languages.] 

The Chairman. Professor Hale. 

Mr. Hale. Yes; one of the contributions in the attachment that I 
included with my testimony is the description of a center by La- 
verne Jeanne, who is a speaker of Hopi and who has a Ph.D. in 
linguistics, the first I think in recent years to get a Ph.D. in lin- 
guistics. Her concept is something that could fit into a native 
American university. However, there would have to be several such 
centers I think in the country. 

Let me just make one strong point, however, is that the creden- 
tialing of the staff for the native American language component 
would have to be defined in terms quite different from the usual 
credentialing in any university. The credentials would have to be 
mastery and expression of devotion and talent in the use and 
teaching of the language, and mastery of the language in particu- 
lar. The tenuring of people should be based on those qualifications 
and not the qualifications that are usually considered in giving 
tenure in American universities. I think it is an excellent idea, ba- 
sically; the basic idea is wonderful, I think. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Downing. 

Mr. Downing. I think the greatest disappointment I had for the 
White House Conference on Indian Education was the limited 
amount of attention that was given to the need for an American 
Indian university. I would agree with Doctor Hale's comments 
about the need for a central campus and the need for a network of 
campuses. I also would agree that probably the language compo- 
nent would be the major department of the university. 
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I would wholeheartedly support such an effort and would be glad 
to provide whatever assistance that we can provide in Oklahoma. 
We do have one tribe that is currently undergoing a real severe 
effort to establish a 4-year university. I am not sure whether those 
efforts will be successful or not. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I probably should 
have asked this question of the first witness, but do any of the wit- 
nesses in this panel know what the ANA is doing now on this 
issue*^ 

Mr. Downing. I believe that you will have testimony from ANA. 
Thay are providing some language help, but it is a component of 
and not the major thrust of the grants that they give, is my under- 
standing. 

Senator McCain. Have there been efforts made in the past that 
you know of? 
Mr. Downing. To provide funds for 

Senator McCain. To preserve languages, whether it be funds or 
grants or . t r , 

Mr. Downing. In our research, the major source that we tound 
was the Park Service. They are funding roughly 60 proposals a 
year, approximately 20 of which have language components or are 
major parts language. f 

Senator McCain. But apparently from the statistics that we 
have, as far as the dramatic decline of language capability, those 
programs haven't been too successful. Would you agree? 

Mr. Downing. They've met with varying degrees of success. I 
think that basically they have been short-term programs and short- 
term funding. You need to have long-term funding. In our back- 
ground effort to deliver this testimony, we estimate that if this bill 
is passed, there will be approximately 700 entities who would be el- 
igible to apply for funding and we have always tried to err on the 
side of being conservative in our numbers. 

Senator McCain. I see. Thank you. Thank the panel. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thank you all very much. Because of my inter- 
est, I would like to have an opportunity to continue this dialog 
with you and I would like to send questions, if I may. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Downing. Thank you. 

Mr. Hale. Thank you. 

Mr. Krauss. Thank you very much, Senator. 

The Chairman. Our next panel is made up of the following. 
Charles White Elk, tribal council member of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe, Kyle, SD. I have been advised that Troy Anderson, who was 
supposed to be with us, is presently stranded in Chicago because of 
the tornadoes in that area. He will be represented by Jerry Farley, 
executive vice president of Coquille Economic Development Co., 
Renton, WA. And Tommy Yazzie, superintendent of the Leupps 
Schools, Inc., Winslow, AZ, accompanied by Joe Yazzie. I have also 
been advised that Mr. White Elk is not here with us. 

So Mr. Farley and Mr. Yazzie, welcome. May I first call on Mr. 
Farley. 
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STATEMENT OF JERRY FARLEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 

COQUILLE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT CO., RENTON, WA 
Mr. Farley. My name is Jerry Farley and I very much appreci- 
ate, Senators and members of the committee, that you would allow 
me to substitute for Mr. Anderson. He is in Chicago. I took a differ- 
ent plane from Seattle last night; I went through Newark, I m 
here. I came mostly to support him because he was, it would be fair 
to say, quite nervous that he would not be an adequate representa- 
tive of this issue because he is a young man who has only recently 
graduated from Stanford with a degree in anthropology and spe- 
cializing in linguistics. He is a member of the Coquille Indian 
Tribe, he also has Coos and Lower Umpqua blood in him, so he is 
actually a member of three different tribes all located in the Coos 
Bay, OK, area. „ , . L , . 

When he was at Stanford he decided that for his master s thesis 
he would do some work using approximately 100 hours of very old 
tapes recorded in the early 1930 s— since those were the only sur- 
viving actual recordings of any person who spoke the original Pan- 
uchian dialect that the Coquilles spoke. From that effort, he cre- 
ated a dictionary of the language. He is now involved in trying to 
create an actual audio grammar and dictionary so that he could 
then begin to teach other members of the tribe. The last individual 
who spoke this language as a native speaker died in 1953. As you 
may be aware, the Coquille Tribe was terminated and then after 35 
years of effort, restored in 1989. 

So I guess the one comment I would like to make, and that 1 
know Mr. Anderson would like to make if he were here, is perhaps 
the kind of thing that he is doing is the beginning of the restora- 
tion of languages that, in this instance, are actually dead. There is 
no native speaker and yet he believes that, through the use of 
modern technology, he can actually create video and audio teach- 
ing tools and thereby allow members of his tribe to learn their lan- 
guage and restore a significant portion of their culture. 

The Chairman. Are you advising us that members of the Co- 
quille Tribe communicate with each other only in English? 
Mr. Farley. That's correct, Senator. 

The Chairman. They carry out their rituals and cultural pro- 
grams only in English? m . 

Mr. Farley. That is correct, Senator. They have no native speak- 
ers; the last one died in 1953. I guess it would probably be fair to 
say that Mr. Anderson is kind of a unique young man. He is 25 
years old and he has decided to take this on as his own personal 
project. I must say there are times when I have to remind him that 
we have other things to do. But he has really dedicated himself to 
this to an extraordinary degree. I guess he has three passions— his 
language is one, his fiancee is one, and sports is another. This is 
very important to him and he desperately want to be the vehicle 
by which his tribe could relearn their language and reestablish a 
significant part of their culture. 

The Chairman. Although Mr. Anderson is not with us, through 
you I would like to thank him for his efforts. Without objection, his 
statement will be made part of the record. 

Mr. Farley. Thank you, Senator. 
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[Prepared statement of Mr. Anderson appears in appendix.] 
The Chairman, May I now call on Superintendent Yazzie. 

STATEMENT OF TOMMY C. YAZZIE, SUPERINTENDENT, LEUPPS 
SCHOOLS, INC., WINSLOW, AZ, ACCOMPANIED BY JOE YAZZIE, 
GOVERNING BOARD MEMBER, TOLANI LAKE, AZ 

Mr. Tommy Yazzie. Good morning. [Speaking native language.] 
This is a Navajo greeting from the States of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Utah. We bring greetings to Washington, Chairman Daniel 
Inouye, Senator McCain, other members of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. We are happy to be here to express our 
support of S. 2044. I have with me also Mr. Joe Yazzie, a school 
board member and community leader, who will also express briefly 
his comments in support of this bill. 

Indian languages are the strongest bond that welds Indian soci- 
eties together. Language is connected to thought and also connect- 
ed to our experiences and our surroundings. 

Experiences and thoughts are embedded in our complex social 
and cultured environment. As Navajo people, we use our language 
in everyday conversation. We describe visual images. We also ges- 
ture and use different kinds of facial expressions to relate to and 
communicate and make sense of the world we live in. It also shows 
in our shared patterns of behavior, our arts and crafts, institutions, 
our beliefs, our attitudes, and also the values that we cherish. Our 
traditional songs, prayers, and chants are carefully designed to 
communicate to the spirit world of our petition for daily subsist- 
ence, good health, and also harmonious relationships with our four- 
legged creatures and the human race. 

The moral and ethical conduct are integrated into the religious 
ceremonies hoping to secure harmony through the blessings of 
abundant resources. We have pretty much accepted that hardship 
and abundance are a natural order of gifts from the spirits. It is 
through the observation of social, economic, natural, and religious 
laws that Man is accorded certain rights and responsibilities to live 
a life of service to the human race. 

It is here that we believe, and we support the bill, that goals of 
private and public institutions must empower and protect the 
uniqueness of cultures. With a device such as S. 2044, this opportu- 
nity will be given to tribes, villages, different schools, and institu- 
tions. 

Native American Indians have rich cultures. These cultures are 
cultures that nurture independence, freedom, and love of life. 
Native languages have provided a sense of identity and connected- 
ness to the rest of the world. The purpose of life gives meaning to 
our existence here on Earth in our environment and with the 
people that we live. 

Many of the Indian tribes have surrendered to the U.S. Govern- 
ment seed and covenants called treaties and in return we were 
guaranteed access to education for the future generations of our 
Indian children. For many years Federal and State schools prac- 
ticed a policy of education that takes away the language in an at- 
tempt to assimilate Indian cultures. It is through this practice that 
Federal policy eradicated many tribal languages. 
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The very essence of self-worth and dignity lies in our language. 
We are responsible for transmission of education through language 
to the very youngest tribal members within our communities. 

As we know, during the past two decades the Federal Govern- 
ment has adopted a policy of cultural pluralism, with the emphasis 
on education for cultural and linguistic preservation. We are 
thankful for Government measures enacted between 1967 and 
1975 — the Bilingual Education Act, the Indian Education Act, the 
Indian Self-Determination and Educational Assistance Act — that 
provide support and money for Indian education. 

The world that we live in can benefit from the Indian people's 
view of oneness with nature to slow the rapid depletion and waste- 
ful destruction of our natural resources. As I listen to the testimo- 
ny of my colleagues, there is a question of a need for the preserva- 
tion of language through an institution of higher learning. One of 
my beliefs as an educational leader in the community, and I have 
consulted and spoken with many of our Navajo elders, is that the 
Indian tribes have much wisdom in terms of the resources and the 
environment that we have that we call Mother Earth. It is through 
these kinds of thoughts and ideas that we think we can share in a 
university setting, in a college setting, and also as a curriculum of 
schools. 

To effectively implement the provisions of S. 2044, we have the 
proposition that funding should be made available to the practi- 
tioner under the concept of a community. The community being 
the family, and the family being the villages and the homes. This 
mechanism will allow the people closest to the problem, in terms of 
language learning, to be able to address the concerns. Community- 
based schools and organizations will be afforded opportunities to 
cultivate the Indian children's language and culture as a founda- 
tion for success in America. 

We, as Navajo people and I'm sure other Indian tribes, believe 
that the very center of the child's development and sense of self- 
worth is necessary for them to learn and succeed in the schools. 
The goals of the schools should be to empower children, and that 
empowerment means to learn the language to take charge of their 
learning. All children must be given the opportunity to explore, to 
analyze, to evaluate, and to make positive choices. The native 
American child, or any child, lives in a special environment that is 
shaped by the people around him or her. This environment must 
be nurtured in that traditional family as an institution for surviv- 
al. 

Knowledge in the curricula should be generated, organized, ap- 
plied, analyzed by thinking. It is important to me, as a speaker of 
Navajo that I assess thought through my language and that I can 
also translate certain ideas from Navajo to English and from Eng- 
lish to Navajo. This requires a very complex higher order thinking 
to be able to do this. I believe many young Indian children have 
those capabilities. Learning for all Indian children must happen 
within the parameters of their cultural setting so that they can 
compare and contrast and be able to make sense of the dominant 
society's world and their own world. 

It has long been said from our elders that learning, intellect, and 
thinking are of the same. The organization of knowledge in Navajo 
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comes from a very simple word — [speaking native language] — as a 
source of thinking and breathing. The exercise of intellect is what 
we breath daily. The exercise of our physical body and also the ex- 
ercise of our mind so that we can relate to the spirituality and the 
matters within the four cardinal points of which we call Navajo 
land. To fully realize intellectual capacity, the learner must come 
to terms with the source of his essence — his maker, father, God — 
that Supreme Being that is the source of life. Truth and knowledge 
is truly the basis for long life and happiness, and in Navajo we call 
it [speaking native language]. 

I would like to thank you. I would also like to give a few minutes 
to Joe Yazzie, and I will translate for him. 

[Prepared statement of Tommy Yazzie appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Yazzie Yahtedy. Welcome. 

Mr. Joe Yazzie. [Speaking native language.] 

Mr. Tommy Yazzie. [Translation of Joe Yazzie's remarks.] Mr. 
Yazzie expresses appreciation for allowing him to present his state- 
ment, Senator Inouye. 

He reiterates the social problems as he sees them as a person 
who has really no formal education. He has witnessed over the past 
40-50 years the deterioration of the family, the social fabric of 
Navajo life, where language was used to communicate all aspects of 
social, political, and economic survival. 

Today, in many Navajo homes, there are many parents that 
cannot communicate with their children or their grandchildren. 
The substance and the essence of life, the wisdom of life cannot be 
transmitted to these young people. For many years they have been 
schooled, they have picked up a lot of the ideas from Western cul- 
tures and there is a dark contrast between the two. He believes 
that the language needs to be put back into place in many of the 
school curricula. He believes that Navajo elders or any Indian 
elders would also have the opportunity and the necessary training 
to be able to take with them the learning, the wisdom from their 
cultures. 

He referred to the piece of art directly behind on the wall. He 
believes that such a piece as a Navajo rug is the essence of expres- 
sion and also can be used to provide substance that can be used in 
terms of giving something to life. He believes that our language is 
rapidly deteriorating in terms of carrying on those traditions and 
those kinds of skills. He has worked with many schools where fund- 
ing resources have been able to revive some of these in many com- 
munities. 

He also made reference to our Senator, Mr. John McCain, that 
many of these kinds of concerns and petitions have been made 
through him. He appreciates the fact that our Senators are able to 
express some of these concerns and will be able to help support 
them. 

He is a person that without any formal education has survived 
and was able to carry on many of the traditions. Through this, he 
is able to come here today and be able to share his testimony on 
behalf and in support of the bill S. 2044. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Yazzie, I thank you very much for your 
words. We will take them very seriously. 
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Thank you both very much. 

Our last panel is made up of the following: Mike Anderson, exec- 
utive director of the National Congress of American Indians, Wash- 
ington, DC; and Karen Funk, legislative analyst, National Indian 
Education Association of Washington. 

Mr. Anderson, welcome, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. ANDERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Anderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On behalf of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians, of which I am the executive 
director, I am very pleased to be here today to convey our strong 
support for the enactment of S. 2044, the Native American Lan- 
guages Act. I have attached with our testimony a resolution passed 
by the National Congress at its convention in San Francisco that 
endorses and supports this proposed amendment to the current 
law. If I might, I would just read a couple of portions of the resolu- 
tion passed at our annual convention. 

Whereas, the Native American Languages Act has not been funded by Congress 
to achieve the objectives of that legislation; 

Whereas, Senator Murkowski of Alaska has introduced legislation to support 
Alaska Native languages; and 

Whereas, Senator Inouye has called for equal support for the remaining American 
Indian languages of which languages are in danger of extinction; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the National Congress of American Indians: 

Commends Senator Murkowski for introducing S. 1591 and supports his Alaska 
Native languages bill of 1991; 

Commends Senator Inouye and his colleagues for the introduction of S. 2044, a 
bill to assist in the survival of Native American languages. 

The National Congress of American Indians called for hearings 
on this bill as early as possible this year — which has now been 
granted — and we also resolved that the National Congress of Amer- 
ican Indians call for adequate levels of funding to implement S. 
2044. So we commend this committee on taking action on this 
matter of concern to Indian country. 

If I might, I will just summarize for the record some of the state- 
ments made in our testimony. First, we might point out that the 
language loss, alluded to earlier, is directly attributable to the poli- 
cies of termination and assimilation which are practiced by the 
Federal Government and forced onto Indian people. Nearly every 
Indian persor in this room today can relate stories of their own 
parents or grandparents who are punished for speaking in their 
native language at Federal boarding schools. 

I, like others, have my own stories that relate to this. Both my 
grandparents on both sides of my family, the Creek side and Choc- 
taw side, were fluent in their language. My grandmother attended 
a Federal boarding school at Tuscahoma in Oklahoma, which is in 
the Choctaw area of the State, and with the forced removal of 
many of the Choctaws, that's where many of our Choctaws in Okla- 
homa remain today. She was not permitted to speak her language 
at boarding school. She and her friends at school often ran away 
from school. That fear of speaking the language in school caused 
her to have a real fear of teaching my mother the language be- 
cause she thought she would have some of the same problems in 
school as well. So my parents* who also attended BIA schools, 
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didn't have that opportunity to learn the language from their par- 
ents and also didn't have the opportunity to learn it in school. 

The native American languages today as part of our living cul- 
ture means that with each dei of an elder on our reservations 
our Indian people are further deprived of their history and also 
their future. Language preservation is intrinsic to the preservation 
of native American's distinctive way of life. We also note that edu- 
cators are finding that the most successful students in school are 
fluent in both English and in native language. 

The Indian Nations At Risk Task Force Report, which we cite in 
our testimony, found that schools that respect and support a stu- 
dent's language and culture are significantly more successful in 
educating those students. A recent University of Minnesota study 
showed that self-identity directly correlated to mental health in 
our youth. We need to promote cultural preservation from the com- 
munity level, utilizing whatever means are appropriate and con- 
sistent with current community values. That means separate and 
apart from whatever this legislation might do, the communities 
themselves have an obligation to begin to foster this native Ameri- 
can language development. 

Finally, we also note in our testimony that President Bush and 
Vice President Quayle have both strongly endorsed and believe 
that we can remedy many of our social and economic ills through 
the reinforcement of strong community values and family values. 
NCAI basically is in support of this as a theory, but again notes 
that for Indian tribes and people, these community values can be 
reinforced and transmitted through native languages. 

We ask again that Congress take swift action in the few months 
it has left to pass this legislation and enact it into law before you 
adjourn the Congress this year. 

I also have some specific comments; one in the nature of a tech- 
nical amendment that we would provide to the committee staff 
with regard to funding these programs. We suggest an amendment 
that would allow collaborating organizations to also participate in 
this program. If I might, I will just read briefly the sentence that 
addresses that. 

If a tribal government or other eligible applicant determines that the objectives of 
its proposed Native American Language program would be accomplished more effec- 
tively through a partnership with a school, college, or university, the applicant may 
designate such an institution as a collaborating organization. As a collaborating or- 
ganization, an institution may become a co-beneficiary of a grant under this act. 
The matching requirements may be met by either or both the applicant and its col- 
laborating institution. 

That would permit Indian tribes to have a partnership with dif- 
ferent universities to help offset some of the costs and resources 
that would be needed to implement this program. 

The chairman also asked some of the witnesses whether ANA 
has the current authority to fund these programs. We concur with 
the testimony of Mr. Mastrapasqua that ANA does have the ability 
to fund this program through its current capacity of building of 
tribal governments. However, we would not agree that the funding 
is adequate at this time. I think the National Indian Education As- 
sociation, through Ms. Funk> also has some details and statistics on 
the amount of grants that have been asked for by tribes under the 
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National Historic Preservation Act. So there is a great need for 
more resources in this area. 

Finally, I just wanted to make a brief comment on the question 
you raised on the native American university. At our midyear con- 
ference in Spokane a number of members proposed this as a 
motion that NCAI would go on record in supporting the native 
American university. The feeling of the membership was that at 
the current time that resolution should be tabled for further study. 
It raises a number of issues of concern, including the effect on the 
tribal community colleges, the location of the institution, and also 
the building and impact of a pan-Indian-type of school on other 
community efforts. So while there are many good, positive aspects 
of having a national native American university, at the current 
time we wish to study this issue carefully through our education 
committees and hopefully will be able to provide some position to 
the Congress after our October convention here in Washington, DC. 

Thank you for inviting us to testify today. I appreciate your sup- 
port of this effort. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Anderson apears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr, Anderson. 

Ms. Funk. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN FUNK, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST, 
NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Funk. Thank you. The National Indian Education Associa- 
tion is glad to be here today in strong support of your legislation 
and also of the amendment which you have proposed to allow edu- 
cational institutions to in effect become cobeneficiaries of ANA 
grants for language programs. 

We would also ask that report language accompanying this bill 
clarify that the lack of specific appropriations under this act would 
not prohibit ANA from considering favorably any language-related 
applications that have been submitted to it. 

In response to ANA's testimony about the relatively small 
number of language specific applications that it received, it seems 
to me that tribal governments haven't historically viewed ANA as 
a source of language funding. It has been relatively recently that 
ANA has funded the four native American cultural centers, which 
is a welcome expansion of ANA horizons. But I would bet that if 
ANA put out an application and made it very clear that language 
applications were eligible, they would be overwhelmed with lan- 
guage applications. 

This is clearly what happened to the National Park Service when 
in fiscal year 1990, the first year that Congress ever appropriated 
any money for tribal historic preservation grant programs. It was 
only $500,000. The Park Service is used to dealing with State his- 
toric preservation programs which basically deal with physical 
things — buildings and nominating buildings and sites to the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places. So when they put out the first 
call for applications to tribal governments for the grant moneys, 
they were absolutely floored, and impressed in a positive way, by 
what they received. The first year for a $500,000 total funding they 
received 280 applications, of which half were for language pro- 
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grams or programs that had language components. In addition, 
many other applications dealt with establishing historic preserva- 
tion plans and offices and ordinances. Most of those at some point 
along the way I am sure would also deal with language issues. 

I talked to the Park Service office this week that administers the 
Tribal Historic Preservation Grant Program. They say they contin- 
ue to be absolutely overwhelmed with tribal applications dealing 
with languages. So we certainly welcome your bill and any funding 
that you can put in that or any other appropriate source. 

The House Interior Committee marked up its fiscal year 1993 In- 
terior budget 2 days ago, and they recommended $2 million for the 
Tribal Historic Preservation Grant Program, which is double the 
1992 level. That is not a lot of money, but I would guess in the con- 
text of budget constraints they would say that a 100-percent in- 
crease was quite good. So I nope that the Senate can at least 
concur in that or go higher. 

In our testimony, and I will not reiterate them, but we do list the 
Indian Nations At Risk recommendations and the White House 
Conference on Indian Education recommendations that deal with 
the need for language efforts. 

And finally, I v/ould bring to your attention the experience of the 
Kodiak Area Native Association in Alaska, which for years has 
wanted an Alutiig studies and language program in the public 
schools. On Kodiak Island, all the schools are public schools. It 
never happened; the schools never implemented an Alutiig studies 
program. The Kodiak Aiea Native Association this year was the re- 
cipient of one of two Department of Education pilot project demon- 
stration grants to institute an Alutiig studies and language pro- 
gram — it is an emersion language program in three high schools on 
Kodiak Island. Just a few weeks ago, June 2 as a matter of fact, 
they had the first ever Alutiig spelling bee on Kodiak Island. At- 
tached to our testimony is information about their particular pro- 
gram and the spelling bee. 

The next challenge now for the Aleut people on Kodiak Island, 
the Kodiak Area Native Association, and the school system is how 
to fund the program for the next year. It was a 1-year Department 
of Education grant. This is a situation you will see repeated over 
and over. You can get something started, but you also have to keep 
it going. Obviously, that Department of Education grant was abso- 
lutely critical to getting something started, and we re hopeful that 
something will be worked out to keep the Alutiig studies and lan- 
guage program going and also to expand it. 

Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Funk appears in appendix.] 
The Chairman. I thank you very much, Ms. Funk. 
I would like to make one observation and announcement. Two 
speakers have alluded to the Federal policy of assimilation or the 
Federal policy of eradication of culture and language and they 
have done so in the past tense. I would like to suggest that the poli- 
cies are still alive and doing well. In fact, it was not too long ago 
that the President of the United States made an announcement 
that he would welcome all Indians to leave their reservations and 
join us. That seems to be the policy of the United States and this 
committee is doing its best to overcome that. 
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And to further our effort to overcome that, I would like to an- 
nounce that on July 2, this bill will be scheduled for markup, 
which means we will consider it and report it to the Senate. 

Thank you all very much for your help. 

[Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.] 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR DANIEL K. AKAKA 
BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Aloha kakahiaka. Good 
morning. We're here today to receive testimony on an 
issue that is fundamental to the survival of our nation's 
native cultures - native American languages. As a native 
Hawaiian and cosponsor of S. 2044, this is an issue that 
is very important to me. 

Over the past five hundred years, with the arrival 
of westernization, native peoples of America have f6ught 
for the survival of their cultures. They have fought and 
will continue to fight with federal and state governments 
over land and water rights, political status, religion, 
and the improvement of the education, health and well- 
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being of their families. However, nothing can be more 
important than the efforts by native Americans to preserve 
their native languages. 

As one of the official languages of the State of 
Hawaii since 1978, efforts to preserve the Hawaiian 
language have made great progress at the state level. 
Earlier this year, the State Board of Education approved a 
policy which would allow public students to be taught 
entirely in the Hawaiian language through high school. 
And the University of Hawaii, which currently offers 
bachelor degrees in Hawaiian language and culture, is In 
the process of creating a master's program. 

The reason I bring this up is to highlight the 
recognition by the State of Hawaii and its citizens that 
the survival of Hawaiian culture depends on the 
preservation of the Hawaiian language. An article written 
in a Hawaii newspaper entitled, "'Hawaiian Immersion' Idea 
May Divide Us" triggered a healthy debate on the issue of 
native languages last year. Contrary to the author's 
intention, the outcome was the approval of the two 
programs which I just mentioned. Efforts to offer native 
American language classes from kindergarten to twelfth 
grade, and through higher education should be advanced in 
all states. 
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The federal government must recognize the need for 
action and increase its efforts to assist all state and 
Native American governments or organizations in the 
perpetuation of our nation's native languages. 
S. 2044 is essential to the success of this effort. 

In closing, I would like to cite a few lines from a 
recently released song written by one of Hawaii's leading 
song artists and Native Hawaiian leaders - 
Haunani Apoliona. 

E mau ana ka ha'aheo, ka ha'aheo o ka nohona. 

Ke ola kamaehu o ka lahui, o ka lahui Hawai'i. 

Ka lahui pono'T o na kai, o na kai 'ewaiu. 

Me na rrrea 'oi loa mai na wa mamua, e holomua kakou 

i keia au. 

Ua hiki mai ka wana'ao no ka ho'ola a me ka ho'ala hou. 

The pride endures, the pride in our lifestyle and values. 

The lifestyle that is firm in resolution and fixed in 
purpose. 

The lifestyle that has been nurtured by Hawaiians of all 
islands. 

Let us move forward to the future carrying with us the 
best from the past. 

The time has arrived for the revitalizing and reawakening 
of our community. 
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STATEMENT BY 
DOMINIC J. MASTRAPASQUA 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
ADMINISTRATION FOR NATIVE AMERICANS 
ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
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ThanX you for the opportunity to testify on S. 2044, the "Native 
American Languages Act of 1991, M Commissioner S. Timothy Wapato 
sends his warm greetings to the Committee and would be here this 
morning to testify on this legislation if it were not for a long- 
standing out-of-town commitment, 

S. 2044 would establish a new grant program to tribes and Native 
American organizations to assist Native Americans in assuring the 
survival and oontinuing vitality of their languages. While the 
Administration fully supports the concept of preserving Native 
American languages, we do not support the establishment of a new 
grant program within the Administration for Native Americans 
(ANA) . ANA already haB sufficient authority to oarry out the 
purpose of s. 2044 under the Native American Programs Act of 
1974. 

In addition, we have several other concerns about this bill. We 
object to the 10 percent grantee match as proposed in section 2 
of s. 2044. Currently, grant authorities under the Native 
American Programs Act require 20 percent matching by the grantee, 
we see no justification for reducing the matching requirement for 
this new grant authority. Moreover, as a general policy matter, 
we object to the use of other Federal dollars to satisfy the 
required grantee match. We recognize that this provision may 
have been included in order to ensure that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) funded schools are eligible for grants under this 
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bill. However, we believe BIA funded echool eligibility should 
be addressed in a different manner* 

The goal of the Native American Programs Aot is to promote social 
and eoonomic self sufficiency among Native populations. This 
goal ie sufficiently broad to encompass the purposes of 
preserving native culture and language, anl ANA already provides 
funding to eligible organizations for this purpose. In the last 
few years, ANA has received an increasing number of grant 
applications from Tribes and organizations which focus on 
enhancing and strengthening tribal governmental structures 
through cultural heritage preservation activities. 

Language maintenance, and in some oases, language renewal is a 
critical measure of the strength of a society, in fact, three 
current major studies focus on the effect and impact of Native 
languages on the social and economic circumstances of Native 
Americans. These studies attribute the loss and decline of these 
languages as a direct contributory factor to the bleak socio- 
economic situation of these societies. Both the White House 
conference on Indian Education and the recently completed Indian 
Nations at Risk Task Force strongly recommended the inclusion of 
native languages in the development of overall strategic* 
designed to assist all Native Americans. 

A recent University of Minnesota study concerning "the State of 
Native American Youth Health" states, unegui vocally, that efforts 
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to address the many problems which face Native American youth 
must be built on the cultures, religions and traditions of 
American Indians and Alaskan Native communities. The study 
further states that "then and only then can we be assured that 
the solutions sought will be rooted in community values so 
critical to their success," 

As one of our grantees put it, "teaching our language is 
important for the tenacity of the spirit. The way our life is 
viewed and our values expressed is through our traditional 
language. It is different than the European world view. Our 
world is described in an active alive way. Language is the 
bedrock upon which tradition and ritual is premised; the culture 
rests upon this. If & person has respect they lead a life of 
harmony. Our language teaches our people the right thing to do." 

In response to these concerns, in 1990 President Bush signed into 
law the "Native American Languages Act" (Title I, Public Law 
10W, 7). This legislation invests the United states government 
With the responsibility to work together with Native Americans to 
ensure the survival of cultures and languages unique to Native 
America. This law declares that it is the policy of the United 
States "preserve, protect, and promote the rights and freedom 
of Native Americano to use, practice, and develop Native American 
languages, " 
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Due at least in part to these legislative efforts, over the past 
several years there has been a significant cultural renaissance 
in Native American communities. Because of this renewed interest 
in the preservation of Native American languages, ANA has 
included among its funded activities language preservation and 
enhancement in its Coordinated Discretionary Program (CDP) to 
develop Na$£ve American Cultural Centers. Four grants were 
awarded for this purpose in FY 1991. 

In summary, we recognize that language preservation and 
enhancement are important to the continuation of Native American 
oultures. The Administration for Native Americans will continue 
efforts to promote these activities throughout the Native 
American community. I thank you for the opportunity to testify 
and would be happy to answer any questions. 
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Testimony before the Senate Select Subcommittee on Indian Affairs In support 

of: 

L. 2044 , the Native American Languages Act of 1991 , 
delivered on June 18. 1992. 
by Kenneth Hale 
Department of Linguistics and Philosophy 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

0 Introduction. 

1 am grateful for the opportunity to testify in support of S. 2044, whose 
purpose is to contribute materially to efforts on the part of Native American 
communities to safeguard and develop their rich linguistic traditions. I wish 
to commend Senator Inouye and other members of the Committee for their vision 
in supporting these important efforts not only by Introducing this bill but 
also by working for the successful passage of its 1990 precedent, S. 1781. 

As a linguist who has been involved in research and education In relation 
to Native American languages for more than thirty- five years, I have many 
reasons for supporting S. 2044. In the Interests of brevity, I will attempt to 
frame my support for the bill by organizing my comments around three points: 
international significance, the Importance of linguistic and cultural 
diversity, and the opportunities which exist now in Native American 
coinniuni ties. 

i. The international significance of the Native American Languages Act of 

1991. 

This is a time in which endangered languages are receiving much deserved 
world-wide attention. The greatly accelerated loss of linguistic diversity 
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during the past century, in the United States and elsehwere, can be seen, 
correctly I think, as part of the general deterioration of the world 
environment. Thus, it is not an accident that work on behalf of endangered 
languages should proceed concurrently with work on behalf of the environment. 

The imperiled condition of the majority of the world's surviving 
indigenous languages is the subject of an important new book- length survey, 
Endangered Lanp.uaRcs (Berg Publishers Ltd., Oxford (1991)), edited by the 
linguists Robert H. Robins and Eugenius M. Uhlenbeck, written by knowledgeable 
linguists from various parts of the world, and published with the support of 
Unesco and the authority of the Permanent International Committee of 
Linguists. Among other things, this book is intended as the basis for 
discussions at the up -coming International Congress of Linguists (Quebec City, 
August 9-14, 1992), where the issue of endangered languages will be a central 
theme throughout the meetings, being the topic of the first plenary session 
and six full afternoon sessions involving an international body of language 
scholars who will be discussing language endangcrment conditions from all 
parts of the globe. In the same time period, the Linguistic Society of America 
organized a symposium with the title "Endangered Languages and their 
Preservation" , at which Michael Krauss presents a global picture of the 
situation of endangered languages, as he was able to determine it at that 
tine. In addition, several examples and proposals wera given -- while the 
scope of the discussion was international in import, the specific examples 
were drawn from the Americas. The results of the symposium appeared as an 
extended article in the journal of the society, and they arc attached to this 
testimony as Hale et al^ (1992). The Linguistic Society of America has also 
formed a Committee on Endangered 'Languages and Their Preservation. 
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These developments have cheir roots in many years of close observation 
Into the situations " f local languages in all parts of the world, on the part 
linguists and of concerned members of the affected communities. But their 
roots are also to be found in the many years of active work which members of 
local communities have undertaken in collaboration with linguists to create 
programs designed to promote and strengthen the position of their languages. 
This is an international movement of considerable importance to indigenous 
peoples everywhere. 

It Is In this context that S. 2044 has international significance. Native 
American communities are not alone in their concerns about language loss and 
endangerment , Their concerns have counterparts elsewhere in the world, 
wherever indigenous languages are spoken and endangered. By providing the 
financial means of implementing the goals defined in the Native American 
Languages Act of 1990, S. 2044 contributes both by example and concretely to a 
general and world-wide effort to ensure the survival and strength of imperiled 
minority and indigenous linguistic traditions. 

2. The human value and importance of linguistic and cultural diversity. 

The extent and precipitous course of language loss which has been 
observed in recent centuries, particularly since the European invasion of the 
Americas, belongs to a category which cannot be classified as "normal" or "to 
be expected". On the contrary, it is extraordinary, a result of cataclysmic 
events In the histories of indigenous communities. It is a part of a general 
process of loss of cultural and Intel lectual diversity in which politically 
dominant languages and cultures simply overwhelm indigenous local languages 
and cultures, placing them in a position which can only be described as 
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The loss of a language Is not a small thing. It Involves the loss of 
intellectual wealth. Even where a given language Is "well documented" , its 
loss means an irretrievable loss of Intellectual wealth. This follows in part 
from the fact that no documentation is ever complete, for reasons which will 
become clear momentarily. And it follows in part from the fact that a living 
language is constantly in a state of change, so that "documentation of a 
language" is, in reality, the documentation of a st<?ge in its development. 

A language is "intellectual wealth" because it is an incredibly complex 
system involving a grammar, itself so complex as to be the focus of attention 
of thousands of scholars over the world, as well as an enormous lexicon, or 
dictionary, which embodies a sophisticated semantic classification of 
entities, actions, events, states, attributes, and other concepts. A language 
is also "intellectual wealth" because it is the medium used to express many of 
the most impo r tant products of intellectual labor, including poetry, oral and 
written literature, sung verse, and, in many cultures, the oral or written 
analysis of complex systems, such as kinship, the classification of spatial 
relations, or analysis of the relation of antonymy, involving the formulation 
of a principle which would assign all words to pairs representing opposite 
meanings (an easy task in simples cases like long/short , but a sophisticated 
task in the case of words which do not possess conventional opposites, like 
the verb see, for which an opposite must be coined). A large measure of the 
accumulated wealth of a people is mental wealth, products of nental labor, 
expressed in the medium of language. The loss of a language is the loss of a 
form of cultural wealth. And correspondingly, the promotion and strengthening 
of a language is the promotion and strengthening of cultural wealth. 

There are, then, both scientific and humanistic reasons for the sense of 
alarm which many people rightly feel in the face of potential and actual 
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iu*i 6 uage loss, not to mention th* grief often expressed by speakers of 
endangered languages who Bust witness the diminution and disappearance of the 
population with whom they can speak in their native languages, or the grief 
expressed by those who never had the opportunity to learn the Native American 
languages of their relatives and ancestors. For all of these reassons, the 
loss of a language involves a loss which is too great to be calculated by any 
measure we know. 

In the area of scientific linguistic inquiry, virtually any area of 
grammar will supply an example to illustrate the point that loss of languages 
is a serious matter frou the point of view of the discipline which studies the 
most human of our capabilities. Consider a world in which the only languages 
left were, say, English, French, Spanish, Russian, Arabic, Hindi, and Mandarin 
Chinese. Now pick some aspect of grammar, even the simplest e.g., the 
category of "number" (as in singular cat , plural cats ) . An adequate theory of 
universal grammar must tell us how this aspect of grammar is expressed in a 
fully general theory of human language. But in the example just cited, the 
seven languages listed will tell us a lot, but not all -- we know that there 
is aore to the category of number than what these languages will show us. And 
this is a trivial example. More realistic examples would fare wor»e. The case 
is made even stronger by « simple observation having to do with the nature of 
scientific inquiry. The central questions of science, including linguistics, 
constantly change as new discoveries are made and new ideas are born. This 
means that the need to study individual languages never ceases. There is, 
therefore, no point at which a given language is "fully documented"; in fact, 
this notion simply does not make sense in linguistic science. Moreover, in my 
years in the field, I have never encounterd a language which failed to make a 
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contribution to the developing theory of universal grammar. In short, 
linguistic science loses when a language is lost. 

Products of intellectual work expressed in linguistic form constitute 
some of the most cherished items of cultural wealth in Native American 
communities. Many of these have also gained appreciative audiences through 
translations of great beauty, e.g., the magnificent Navajo ceremonials now 
available in English, as well as in the original. The fact that translation 
of these works can achieve high levels of aesthetic excellence is due largely 
to the efforts of poets and writers, both Native American and non-Native 
American, who have worked to develop a sophisticated tradition of translation. 
It does not mean that the originals can be dispensed with. No one, so far as I 
know, would claim in any instance that the translation and the original are 
the same in any sense. They are both works of art, but they are not the same. 
Typically, in Native American verbal art, form and structure are intimately 
tied to the language. In some cases, they are inseparable -- so that a 
"translation" must in fact be a new creation, a contribution in its own right, 
separate from the original contribution which is bound to the original 
language. A striking example of this close relationship is to be found in the 
texts of O'odham (Pima and Papago) songs, where the form of verses depend* 
upon two features of the O'odham language, one having to do with the sound 
system, the other with the syntax of the language. The O'odham sound system 
involves two levels of representation, one which reveals an archaic form in 
which all words end in a vowel, the other, corresponding to the modern spoken 
language, in which unaccented final vowels are deleted or greatly reduced. The 
sung version utilizes the more archaic pattern a mental feat, given that it 
is often difficult to "retrieve" the correct final vowel, silent in the spoken 
language. The effect of this practice is to give the song a compelling vocalic 
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quality which would be impossible to achieve if the ordinary spoken form were 
used. The syntax of spoken O'odham involves the use of an auxiliary element 
which functions, in part, as a sort of "syntactic pivot" of the sentence, 
permitting great freedom in the linear orderin of the other words of the 
sentence. In songs, the auxiliary element is omitted, and the word order is 
generally limited to that in which the verb is final. These effects could, of 
course, be imitated in translation. And such imitations might be of some 
literary worth in their own right. But the overall aesthetic effect of O'odham 
sung verse can never be duplicated, or replaced. Thus, the loss of O'odham 
would involve the irretrievable loss of a song tradition of great beauty, one 
which gives great pleasure to O'odham speaker who master the song tradition. 
Examples of this sort abound in Native America. It should be mentioned, in 
connection with the activity of translation, while it is possible to produce 
beautiful translations, they differ from the originals not only in terms of 
their formal structures, but also in terms of their meaning. The vocabularies 
of Native American languages are replete which items whose interpretations 
have been the topic of scholarly discussion for many years. The Navajo 
expression hozh$ , for example, has been assigned many English translations, 
none exactly right; in part, this is because the term embodies an entire way 
of approaching the human and natural environments when these are thought of as 
being in a state of perfection and balance. The joy which can be had in 
arriving at an intuitive understanding of such terms as this is a precious 
gift which a language has to offer to those who learn it. 

The importance of S. 2044 in relation to these issues is obvious. By 
providing material support for programs which foster the use and development 
of Native American languages, the bill will contribute to their survival in 
many cases. And their survival is obviously go *d for linguistics. But more 
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important, it is good for the future of the many Native American intellectual 
traditions which are expressed in linguistic form. These include not only 
verse and narrative which can be tensed "traditional", by virtue of long term 
association with religious tradition, say, but also the new and vibrant 
native- language poetic traditions which have arisen during the past few years 
in the context of summer Institutes sponsored by the American Indian Languages 
Development Institute (see the piece by Watahoraigie and Yamamoto, in Hale e t 
al. , 1992, attached to this testimony). The development of new literary 
traditions Is precisely what is to be expected under favorable conditions, and 
it Illustrates with full clarity the idea that the language -based intellectual 
traditions of a people can never be "fully documented". The traditions are 
alive and In constant progressive motion. And the Native American Languages 
Act of 1991 is a welcome instrument in the effort to ensure that these 
Intellectual traditions will continue to grow and to flourish. 

The intellectual and scientific costs of language loss are to 3orae degree 
comprehensible. But the cost in strictly human terms, the personal cost of 
grief for language loss, can be so great as to be beyond measure. But personal 
and group language loss can be reversed, a fact which has been made clear not 
only by the well-known case of Hebrew, but also by the much mure recent, and 
more relevant, experiences of such important institutions as the Basque 
Ikastola s of post -France Spain, and the Kohanga Reo and Punana Leo , or 
"language nests", of Maori and Hawaiian, respectively. Perhaps the greatest 
benefit of S. 20UU will be in supporting programs which promote the 
reacquisiton of Native American languages among people who rightfully claim 
them as part of their heritage. 

3. The opportunities represented by Native American communities and 
organizations devoted to the promotion and development cf local languages. 
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This is an excellent time to introduce S. 2044, and I share with its 
drafters the hope that the bill will be enacted during the 102nd Congress. The 
structures and personnel exist which will guarantee the productive use of the 
funding which will be made available through passage of this bill. 

Native American communities and language scholars have been extremely 
active over the past decade and a half, at least, in working on behalf of 
their linguistic traditions, in various contexts, including bilingual 
education programs, language preservation and promotion projects in specific 
local communities, and institutes formed to provide training in linguistics 
for teachers in Native American communities . 

In the latter category is the very important American Indian Languages 
Development Institute (AILDI), which has been responsible for the training of 
more than 800 teachers , creating a corps of researchers , curriculum 
developers, and effective practitioners in the teaching of language and 
culture in their own communities. The AILDI is located in the Southwest. The 
important international organization, Native American Language Issues 
Institute (NALI), is now sponsoring the first institute in Oklahoma, for 
education programs in that state. In my judgement this growing educational 
movement is one of the most exciting and promising events of our time. It has 
grown initially out of the needs and industry of individual local communities 
(cf . , the Hualapai program discussed in Watahomigie and Yamamoto ^4iale et 
al^ (1992). attached), and it is building into an important force in Native 
American language education by creating the means for the training of teachers 
from an increasingly wide geographic area. This development now involves the 
full range of entities concerned with Native American education, the 
communities themselves, tribal governments, local schools and educational 
programs, regional and state colleges and universities, local and regional 
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language research centers, as well as the institutes which have come into 
existence in the course of the developments just described. 

This process must continue. It progressive and extremely valuable in the 
context of the general program for strengthening the position of Native 
American languages. The fact that this movement is underway, constitutes one 
of the strongest arguments in support of S. 2044. Passage of this bill, also 
known as the Native American Languages Act of 1991, fits perfectly into the 
important agenda of Native American teachers and language scholars concerned 
with the future of their languages. 

I feel that it is important that the structural flexibility which has 
developed in Native American language programs during recent years be 
perpetuated. In particular, its is important that the various entities 
(colleges, universities, language centers, etc.) which have direct experience 
in relevant aspects of Native American language-related research and education 
be considered as possible partners in programs funded under S. 2044. Thus, I 
support the principle expressed in the amendment framed by Mr. Arnold as 
f ol lows : 

If a tribal government or other eligible applicant 
determines that the objectives of a native language pro- 
gram it is proposing would be more effectively accom- 
plished through a partnership with a school, college, or 
university, such applicant may designate such institution 
as a collaborating organization and [the latter shall], 
through the applicant become a co -beneficiary of the 
grant awarded. Matching requirements may be met by either 
or both the eligible applicant and its collaborating 
institution. 

To this I would add mention of language centers as important potential 
partners (see Jeanne in Hale et aL_, attached, for an programmatic sketch a 
hypothetical ideal Native American language center). The Alaska Native 
Language Center (ANLC) is an excellent example of an institution which has 
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been directly Involved with Native American scholarship and education for many 
years, involving all of the language group of the state. Its experience In 
Native Language research and education is alnost unrivaled In this country. 
The proposed amendment would cover the ANLC, presumably, since that 
Institution Is part of the University of Alaska, Fairbanks. But since language 
centers are conceptually distinct, and night In the future be separate In 
fact, perhaps they should be given separate mention. 

4. Concluding remarks. 

An Important human purpose Is the fullest use of the mind In creating 
Intellectual wealth. An enabling condition for this Is linguistic and cultural 
diversity, since It is that condition above all others that permits the 
exploration of the widest range of paths of creation. A mere glance around the 
world tells us this. Thus, the loss of a language Is a certain tragedy for the 
human purpose. And the loss of a language, if it can be prevented, should be 
prevented. The Native American Languages Act of 1991 represents an important 
step in the effort to safeguard endangered linguistic traditions. I strongly 
support it, therefore. 
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ENDANGERED LANGUAGES! 



On endangered languages and (he safeguarding of diversity* 

Ken Hall 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Like most people who have done linguistic field work for thirty years or so, 
I have worked on languages which are now extinct, eight of them in my case, 
and I have studied, and continue to study, many languages which are seriously 
imperiled. My experience is far from unusual, and the testimony of field work- 
ers alone would amply illustrate the extent of language loss in the world of the 
present e r a. 

It is reasonable, i suppose, to ask what difference it makes. On the one hand, 
one might say, language loss has been a reality throughout history; and on the 
other, the loss of a language is of no great moment cither for science or for 
human intellectual life. 

I think, personally, that these ideas arc wrong and that language loss is a 
serious matter. Or, more accurately, it is part of a process which is itself very 
serious. 

From what I have been able to learn, based on the model of early-modern 
and contemporary hunting and gathering and mobile agricultural peoples, the 
process of language loss throughout most of human history, i.e. the period prior 
to the development of large states and empires, has been attended by a period 
of grammatical merger in situations of multilingualism, in geographically con- 
fined areas, and among quite small communities — as. for example, in parts of 
Arnhcm Land and Cape York Peninsula, Australia, and in the bilingual Sumu 
and Miskitu communities of Central America. By contrast, language loss in 
the modern period is of a different character, in its extent and in its implications. 
It is part of a much larger process of loss of cultural and intellectual 
diversity in which politically dominant languages and cultures simply over- 
whelm indigenous local languages and cultures, placing them in a condition 
which can only be described as embattled. The process is not unrelated to ihe 
simultaneous loss of diversity in the zoological and botanical worlds. An eco- 
logical analogy is not altogether inappropriate. We understand to some extent 
the dangers inherent in the loss of biological diversity on (his earth. It is correct 

* {Editor's nolc: In November 1989. us an outgrow th of discussions wiih ('oldie Craig and Ken 
Hale. 1 asked them as well as LaVcmc Masayesva Jc.innc and Nora England to consider writing 
bnef essays on ihe topic of 'responsible linguistics' for publication in Lunuuuxv. Since this theme 
i\ closely related to the topic of the 1991 LSA Endangered Languages symposium orpuni/cd by 
1 1. »le. other speakers at the symposium were also invited to contribute to the collection presented 
here — namely, Michael Krauss and Lucille Watahomigic & Akira Yamamoto. the message of 
these essays is urgent and vital: I urge all linguists to study them carefully Ken Hale collected 
and edited the entire sel of essays, and he deserves the profession's gratitude for carr> ing out ihr. 
project! 

• I wish to express my gratitude to my co-authors for their contributions to this collection .md 
to (he field; to Marilyn Goodrich for her help in preparing the manuscript, and. especially, to ihe 
many speakers of endangered languages with whom 1 have worked. 
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,«, a>k. I think, whclhcr there arc also dangers inherent in the loss or linguistic 

d ' Thi'and other aspects of language endangcrmenl in these times arc addressed 
i„ ,|,c present collection or papers which, except lor I nglands, were delivered 
Rl symposium entitled Endangered Languages and their Preservation led 
on January V IWI.au pari ol' the 65(h Annual Meeting ol the Linguistic Society 

h mJ5c nature of these essays that they are necessarily brief. We could 
„,„ hope, therefore, to cove, much of the ground which ultimately musi be 
e' ne.cd lo advertise adequately the full range of raetors that a.e rclcvan to 
an understanding or language loss and language mamtenanec l ortunat L y. 
however, concern with these matters enjoys some currency boll, among lin- 
guist and among language communities, and voices are being heard wrth 
Later and greater clarity. The recent collection entitled Patnmomv udtmtl 
Lkuc, c,, P MI appearing in Dio.enc No. 153 (1991) treats in delu.l many 
issue' wc are no. able to deal with here, with geographic covc.age tnclud.ng 
lie language situations in Africa, the Soviet Union, and the Untied States and 
" i,| special attention to raetors that have been respons.ble for languag lo . 

We have not attempted here to be truly rcprescntal.ve ether geographical y 
„, topically. Instead, we a.tetnp. to represent as forccMly as we can two face s 
I,', situation of language endangermcnt-namely (I) the reality of.angua e 
loss and decline as a condition of the modern world and (2) the espouse Mo 
lancnagc imperiln.cnt on the part of various cnttt.es. e.g.. above all. the com- 
mltics ducct.y affected by language loss. Our examples come from Nor.h 
mid Central America. . r 

Muuam Krauss was given the daunting task or preparing .he rmx ^f, 
, a P or. on the realities or language loss for the world as . whole I hi , .s our 
sole ;.ttemp. to ptescnt a global perspective on the matter. Although, as Krauss 
nous u i 'impossible now to be completely accurate in assessing .he language 
sh.Mlion in ti e uotld. it is clear that language extinction has .cached an c - 
..aol'linao level in ,ecen. times and that the outlook ror an m.prcss.vc pel- 
lc nl.me ol' the world s surviving languages is very poor 

Ihcse imhca.ions are certainly no. hea.tening. But tt is unpo,..m.. we ke 
lo iimiilcrpc.se these .ealities with another, more encouraging .eal.ly-tnat o\ 
J great e'ne.gy. cou.age. good sense, and optimism --ch many en angered 
| m „,, ;l ge communities and allied support organ.zat.ons are bringing to the to 
3,|,|C challenge or ensuring in this era a position ol strength and dign.tv for 
lltei. linguistic and cullu.al wealth. 

We formulate this aspect or the situation in terms of responses, or 
,o language endangertnenl. and our examples range from local or commu , v. 
espouses to responses on .he par, of governments and institutions. In re a. on 
,o these responses and reactions, the relevance ori.ngu.sl.es and of Imgu.s.s 
is hi ought out in the various essays. 

A local response to perceived language endangcrment .s exemplified here m 
,l,e essay bv Luc... .. Wa.amom.g.e and Ak.ka Yamamoto, winch descr.bes 
,1k- Hualapai Bilingual/Bieultural Education Program, or Peach Spr.ngs. An- 
.ecogn./ed as one ol .he very best in the country I he essay goes on lo 
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describe the manner in which Ihis local community program played a ccnlral 
role in the development of regional and national movements affecting Native 
American languages and their speakers — specifically , the creation of the Amer- 
ican Indian Languages Development Institute and the formulation and passage 
of the Native American Languages Aet. 

It happens occasionally that a responsible government, responding to the 
legitimate demands of its indigenous and ethnic populations, accepts as a proper 
part of its program the establishment of instruments and institutions designed 
to promote the development and use of the local languages under its authority. 
The essay by Coinrri- Crak; discusses the Rama Language Project in the 
context of the Autonomy Project incorporated into the Niearaguan constitution 
by the Sandinisla government of the last decade. While constitutional measures 
do not, in and of themselves, safeguard the linguistic heritage of a local com- 
munity, the Nicaraguan example shows that such measures foster an enabling 
environment for progressive language maintenance programs — even in time of 
war. 

In the United States there are no institutions in which speakers of Native 
American languages, on the basis of authoritative knowledge of those languages 
alone, can obtain secure tenured positions which would enable them to pursue 
life-long careers studying and teaching their native languages. LaVisknf. 
Masayesva Jeanne describes an institution which, among other things, would 
serve the important function of providing such positions. This is at the stupe 
of discussion at this time, but it represents the dream of a large number of 
Native American scholars. Its realization, perhaps on the model of the Proyccto 
LingtHstico Francisco Marroqufn in Guatemala, will play a crucial role in the 
future of Native American linguistics. The same can be said, of course, foi 
other parts of the world where indigenous languages arc spoken. 

Guatemala presents one of the world's very best examples of the productive 
involvement of linguistics and linguists in helping to define the processes that 
form a strong and vital tradition of linguistic research and language develop- 
ment. The essential feature of Mayan linguistics in Guatemala is the fact that 
Mayan speakers themselves aie defining and forming Mayan linguistics in that 
country, a fact which ma) not yet have made itself fell as fully as it surely uill 
in the course of lime. The essay by Nora I*n<;i \nd describes the extent to 
which Mayan linguistics in Guatemala directly confronts notions that profes- 
sional linguists have traditionally held to be beyond question. The lessons of 
Guatemala imply certain obligations, which England attempts to articulate from 
the vantage point of her many years in Mayan linguistics. 

In the final essay, I present an example of the kind of material that we can 
expect to lose with the loss of a language. 1 have chosen an example involving 
language and the expression of intellectual life, to emphasize the fact that the 
loss of a language is part of the more general loss being suffered by the world, 
the loss of diversity in all things. 

Department of Linguistics and Philosophy 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog> 
Cambria**. MA t>:U«* 
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The world's languages in crisis 

MlC HAf-L KkAUSS 

U/tiirnifY oj Alaska. Fairbanks 



Ihi* I -yak language of Alaska now has l\vo aged speakers; Mandan has 6, 
Osage S. Aheuaki-Penohscot 20, and Iowa has 5 flucni speakers. According lo 
coiinis in 1977. already 13 years ago. Coeur d'Alene had fewer lhan 20. Tus- 
caiora fewer than tt). Mcnoinini fewer than 50, Yokuis fewer lhan 10. On and 
on this sail lii. my goes, and by no menus only for Native North America. 
Sitciukski l-.skimo has two speakcis, Ainu is perhaps extinct Uhykh. the 
Northwest Caucasian language with the most consonants. 80-soinc. is nearly 
extinct, with peihaps only one remaining speaker. Here we might be accused 
of jumping the gun. prematurely announcing the extinction of a language, 
since—as I heard somewhere— two or three more speakers of Uhykh had re- 
poitedly been found.' Hut what difference does it make in human history that 
a language became c\linct in IV99 instead of 1989? What difference docs it 
make if the youngest speaker is 90 or in fact 9? Only 81 years in the date of 
the inevitable extinction of the language, a mere moment in human history — 
though a crucial moment lor linguists today, as we shall sec. 

I augoage endangennent is significantly comparable to — and related lo — 
endangormcnt of biological species in the natural world. The term itself is 
presumably dt awn from biological usage. F ; or language we need our own defi- 
nition of terms. Languages no longer being learned as molhci -tongue by chil- 
dien aic beyond mote endaiigermenl, for. unless the course is somehow 
thamaiically reversed, they arc already doomed lo extinction, like species lack- 
ing rcpioducthc capacity. Such languages I shall define as 'moribund'. (There 
is an importam diffeience here fiom biological extinction, because under cer- 
tain conditions language is potentially rcvivablc. as shown by the case of lie- 
blew.) In assessing the modern situation of language endangermcnt, let us set 
aside the languages aheady known to have become extinct — that is yet another 
issue, which we shall not get into. The question for us here is this: how many 
languages still spoken today are no longei being learned by children? This is 
a ke> question, as such languages are no longer viable, and can be defined as 
moiibund, Ihu. to become extinct during the ecnlur) nearly upon us. 

Statistics on language viability are vcrj hard lo come by. This is partly be- 
cause in some parts of the woild we hardly know what languages are spoken, 
let alone how \iable each is. and partly, perhaps e\en more, because govern- 
ments gencraih lavoi one language over another and have reason not to piovidc 
limn r*. fin itniilavoicd languages if they do so at all. foi various icasnns 

1 (or iIk v.ise nt I \.ik. which t can pcrwiully confirm, many ol (he si.iiisi ic%. I.uge and 

in I his aiialc arc l»ni reports or estimates, I trtisl il u.i|| be obvious that an> rinpieusion in 
the priMitl figuic^ should in no detract from the basic noinl of their shocking significance. 
I oi NmiiIi \nicits .i and I tie Sosiei North the figu r e \ for numbers of speakers come maml> fiom 
ciitteapues fur ihe nnmhcis c»l LutpM^s and then speakcis for ihc *urM pi-nci-ilK . h> l.ir the 
lu'si sui|;lc voiiiie ii.hI.iMi- lfi.it I .mi ,iu.iie ol is the / iliwh'wn- ((iriinos |YK8l ii« ultuh f his p.iper 
lelfis I-. It us 
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400 or 27%. of South American languages are hkc y to be moribund. So 
all the Americas the total is 300 of 900. or one thud. 

the « 5 of the world, the worst continent by far is Australia, w,th90% 
of 250 'a Jig n language that are still spoken now moribund, most ol those 
til neS e i net on It would seem that English-language dominance u, the 

n/m^cniW. .« *•» ;:> *• jr ^ ! 

s: scS^l 6 . r - 

oartly in language-vs.-dialcct definition. Most linguists 1 have consulted wno 
h con.emp.al'ed this question on a worldwide scale have agrccdUut 6<W 
is not an unreasonable round estimate, and tha. will do mcely as a base f. t urc 

"SSSSL though, is very unesen. AH .he ^iZ^Z 
only 900. as noted, or 157c. Europe and the Middle Las. toge her ^ 
275 or 4% The other 81% of the world's languages are in Africa ( 1 .900) and 
fn Asia and he Pacific (3.000). For figures from vshieh we may derive some 
1« of their viability, we are again most indehied to the Gnmeses. who pro- 

■ no... .» , rT - 'jrjzrir^^S 

■uages. tboui For ihis and much of the following l an i n si (pcrSona l communi 

I have gcnerall> rounded the Crimeses' figures. Auiiralim lan< 

• The Grime.,- updated figure, now include over 
gua^ liMed in Wurm A Mnltor. mi but mil in the IW8 / 
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vide lelevant information hugely in lerms of Bible translation. Altogether lor 
a una! of ahum 5i)7c ol' the world's languages, they specify thai Bible Iruiistation 
vwnk has ah cad y heeti done, is ongoing, or is needed, implying for it least 
most of these sufficient viability to warrant the work. Tor the rest, the condition 
ol about 4(K> is inadequately known, and \()% are classed as *nearl> extinct* 
ot highly bilingual', not warranting translation work. Allowing that a good 
majoiity of the unknown 4i) r /i may still be viable, the Grimcscs themselves 
might agree that as many as 2(K? of the world's languages are already inoiibund. 
Ilovuvet, two othei linguists with wide experience have hoth independently 
guessed, along with ine. that the total ma> be more like 50%. 4 oral least thai 
the number ol* languages which, at the rale things arc going, will become extinct 
dining the coining century is 3.000 of 6,000. 

For us to guess whether the mortality is already more like 5i) c /< or tnvirc like 
2i) c /( . it will help to consider the conditions under which these languages now 
exist, by country. The nine countries which each have over 200 languages 
account for 3.5(H) of the 6.000. The big two are Papua New Guinea with 850 
and Indonesia with 670; then Nigeria with 410 and India with 380; then Cam- 
eroon (270), Australia (250). Mexico (240), Zaire (210), and Brazil (210). An- 
other 13 countries have 160 to 100 languages each. In roughly descending order 
they are Philippines. USSR, USA. Malaysia, PRC, Sudan, Tanzania. Mihiopia, 
Chad. New Hebrides. Central African Republic, Burma, and Nepal. These top 
22, including overlap, may account for 5.000 languages. The circumstances that 
have led to the present language mortality known to us range from outright 
genocide, social ot economic or habitat destruction, displacement, demo- 
graphic submersion, language suppression in forced assimilation or assiniilalory 
education, to electronic media bombardment, especially television, an incal- 
culably lethal new weapon (which J have called 'cultural nerve gas'). And if 
we consider what has gone on and is now going on in the 22 count nes just 
alluded to, we can more readily predict how many languages will die during 
the coming century. We need only think of present conditions in Indonesia 
(e g. I imor. 20 languages). Brazil. Chad, Ethiopia — to mention only those I've 
heard a little something about — to draw a grimly pessimistic conclusion about 
the number »>l languages which soon will be counted among ihosc mi longer 
learned by childtcn. il they ate not already in (hat slute of decline. 

'Soon will be .. '. this hrings us to the subject of those languages which, 
though now slill being learned by children, will— if the present conditions con- 
tinue -cease to be learned by children during the coming century. These arc 
the languages that I term merely 'endangered', in a sense similai to i tic bio- 
logical. The number of these is even more difficult to calculate, of couisc. Let 
us instead lake the approach of calculating the number of languages that are 
neither 'moribund* nor 'endangered*, but belong to a third category, which I 
shall term 'sale' 

* Kin Hale wishes lo |u>inl oul lhal the figures allnbuicd lo him in lime mag.i/m< s. ptemher 
21, IWI. itrc from Mike Kmiiss s prcscrilahon in the LSA Undangcred Languages s>nir««Mum of 
Januui). IWI 
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I ; oi this lliinl category we may idcnlil'y I wo obvious ju>silivc factors: olllctal 
state support and very large numbers of speakers. The first does not presently 
account for much, us there arc, as of 1990. only about 170 sovereign stales, 
and the, or an, official language of the majority of these is English (45 eases), 
French (30). Spanish or Arabic (20 each), or Portuguese (6). leaving only about 
50 others. The total could be raised to something over UK) by including regional 
official languages of the USSR or India, for esample. Considering now sheer 
numbers of speakers, theie are 200 to 250 languages spoken by a million or 
more, but these of course gieatly overlap villi those of the official languages 
category, liy including languages with down to hall a million we might raise 
the total by 50. and by going down to 100.000 as a snfety-in*numbcrs limit, we 
might perhaps double the total to 600 'safe' languages. Remember, though, the 
case of Breton, with perhaps a million speakers in living memory but now with 
very few children speakers, or Navajo, with well over 100,000 speakers a gen- 
eration ago but now also with an uncertain future. Moreover, the recent decline 
of both of these has taken place under steady pressure, but not under genocidal 
or cataclysmic conditions. If this can happen in Huropc and North America, 
then in Indonesia or Brazil or Africa— with urbanization, deforestation, de- 
sertification, and AIDS, to mention only a Jew newer trends on top of those 
already mentioned— will conditions be ui niR lor minority language survival? 
Bear in mind, moreover, that the median number of sneakers for the languages 
of the world is nowhere near 100,000, bul rathei 5.000 or 6.000. Therefore. I 
consider it a plausible calculation that— at the rale things are going— the coming 
century will see cither the death or the doom of W? of mankind's languages. 
What arc we linguists doing to pieparc for this or to prevent this catastrophic 
destruction of the linguistic world? 

Now let us compare the biological world situation Tor this we have nicely 
comparable numbers, also well known. The most endangered category is mam- 
mals. Of 4.4(H) mammal species. 326 arc cum-ntls on the 'endangered* plus 
'threatened' list — 'endangered * being 'species thai arc in imminent danger of 
extinction' and 'threatened' being 'species that in the foreseeable future will 
be in imminent danger of extinct ion'. The next most endangered category ;tnd 
also the most visible to us >s birds, with 231 ol H.ntHl species endangered or 
threatened Thus 1 A r A of mammals and 2.7 r r ol buds .ire endangered or thteal- 
encd. I should add that in both cases the mnjoiii) aie only 'threatened' and 
not 'endangered'. Interestingly. howe\er. for political and economic reasons 
it is difficult to get an animal officially listed, and Alaskan biologists I've talked 
to concur that in view- of this underlisting, especially for birds, the total of 
endangered or threatened mammals may be 100?. and birds 5%. 

Why is there so much more concern over this i datively mild* threat to the 

* A> this goes lit pie>s. I note Ihc jrlulc 'World ol the t mng Dead i.Vtititntl /hiihm VVI U). 
32-3?) by the biologist Jaicd Diamond, who takes the J;i*,inc\c h"d situation <i> an example to 
illustrate his view, held by man) biologist*, thai 'half of the world's species will be extinct or on 
-the verge of extinction by ihc end of I he next century' Thus the enormity of the impending biological 
catastrophe tn,i> come much closei to matching lh;tt ol the linguistic catastrophe than one might 
believe from the olliciol endangered \peucs lislmg> 
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woi Ill's biological diversity than over the far worse threat to its linguistic di- 
veisity, and why arc we linguists so much quieter about it than biologists? For 
the animals we have, at the international level, the UN's International Union 
for the Conservation of Nature, the private World Wildlife Fund, and about 
40 others. Nationally wc have federal agencies such as the US Fish and Wildlife 
Serwcc. the National Park Service. US Forest Service, the Environmental 
Piotection .Agency, and the Bureau of Land Management, all of which have 
tesponsibililics for the protection of wildlife. And privately wc have organi- 
zations siuli as the National Wildlife Federation. National Audubon Society, 
Siena Club. Wilderness Society. Greenpeace, and at least 300 more, engaged 
in education, publicity, research, lobbying, and monitoring, and in activism lor 
the survival of animal species. What do we have for languages? 

Surely, just as the extinction of any animal species diminishes our world, so 
does the extinction of any language. Surely we linguists know, and the general 
public can sense, that any language is a supreme achievement of a uniquely 
human collective genius, as divine and endless a mystery as a living organism. 
Should we mourn the loss of Eyak or Ubykh any less than the loss of the panda 
oi California condor? 

Seeing the present situation. I think that, at the very least, it behooves us 
as scientists and as human beings to work responsibly both for the future of 
our science and for the future of our languages, not so mueh for reward ac- 
coiding to the fashion of the day. but for the sake of posterity. What we need 
to do now stares us in the face. If wc do not act. we should be cursed by future 
generations for Neronically fiddling while Rome burned. 

Wc must obtain adequate information on the condition of the languages of 
the world, belter than we have now. and use il lo plan priorities lor linguistic 
woik in a t.uional and coordinated way. SIL (Summer Institute of Linguistics/ 
W\cliffc llihle Translators), which has come closest lo doing this, still has 
iiiMitllcient information even lot its own purposes in A() r / r of the languages, as 
noted. 

Obviously, foi scientific purposes, it is most urgent to document languages 
beloie the> disappear The uigency increases with the ptoxitnity to extinction. 
And. within that framework, the more isolated a given language is genetically 
oi typological!} . the more ingenl is the need for its documentation. B> doc- 
umentation I mean grammar. lexicon, and corpus of texts. This is a tradition 
will proven in the history of linguistics. To this we can now add documentation 
on audio- and videotape There must also be a network of teposiloiies and 
centers foi safeguju ding and using this documentation, ol which our Alaska 
N.itivc Language Center is an example, 

I his work is potentially of equal or even greater importance for social pur- 
poses: not onh is the documentation valuable for science, but it is also a na- 
tional ticasuie for the people whose languages arc thus preserved. The very 
existence of a book on a shelf or an archive of manusciipts can he of crucial 
symbolic value. Moreover, without such documentation the language must ir- 
leuieahly disappear into oblivion, and very likely so also the national identity 
in the long run ' :i|i such documentation, however, it remains always possible 
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to maintain or establish a limited crucial role for the language institutionalized 
within the soeicty. e.g. in schools oi ceremonial life. From that position, even 
alter the last native speaker has died, it is possible— as shown by the case of 
Hebrew and perhaps others, such as Cornish— for that limited role to expand 
back to first-language use. where the wn.r of the people is strong enough. For 
this purpose, adequate documentation is moM certainly feasible. 

For those -unsafe* languages still being learned h> children— i.e. those 
merely 'endangered — there is an equal need foi us to support and promote 
their survival. Here again, similar criteria would apply: the smaller the number, 
or especially proportion, of speakers, and/or the more adverse the conditions, 
the more such iinolvemenl is needed. Wc should not only be documenting 
these languages, but also working educationally, culturally, and politically to 
increase their chances of survival. This means working with members of the 
relevant communities to help produce pedagogical materials and literature and 
to promote language development in the necessary domains, including tele- 
vision. And it involves working with communities, agencies, and. where pos- 
sible, governments for supportive language planning. Where necessary, and 
this may be most often the case, we must learn from biologists and conser- 
vationists the techniques of organization, monitoring and lobbying, publicity, 
and activism. This we must do on local, icgional. national, and international 
scales. 

Who is going to do all this work, and what is the role of linguistics in if 
Nowadays, S1L is doing more than any other group in relation to endangered 
languages. Their current capacity is 850 languages, cumulatively so far 1 .200 — 
within their own agenda. Besides SIL we have a few regional centers, such as 
our Alaskan une; education programs dedicated to specific languages, such as 
the Hualapai and Rama projects described elsewhere in this collection; foi 
Native American languages, national organizations with educational or sci- 
entific purposes, such as NALI (Native American Language Institute) oi 
SSIl.A (Society for the Study of Indigenous Languages of the Americas): and. 
at the level of discussion, centers for speakers of Native American languages, 
also described in this collection.' 1 Internationally uc have the Permanent In 
tcrnalional Committee of Linguists and UNESCO; significantly, language en- 
dangcrment has been chosen by that Committee a» a main theme for the next 
International Congress. Quebec 1992. So a moscment is finally taking -diapc 
within linguistics itself, but only a beginning. 

Let me conclude by asking what the roll- ol piofe^sional linguistics will be 
in relation to these issues Universities ami piofcssuuial societies have ciucial 

♦ As this goo to press, in addition iu the political m'PP"" of Hie lederal N.Hive Aincrk.m l..m 
guages Act of I WO (described bclo» hy WaUhomig.e I > .ini.mioto). new federal legislation is 
proceeding that is lo include appropriations S I.W. the Al.isk.i Name Languages Pronation 
and Fnhanccmcnt Acl of 1991 . miroduced by Sen .tor MurUmski of Alaska in July, 'to p.csene 
and enhance the ability ot Alaska Names lo speak and umletstand their native languages . passed 
by the Senaie in November; and S 2044. the Native Amencan Languages Act of 1991 . to assist 
Native Americans in assuring the survival and continuing muI.k of (heir languages . introduced 
by Senator 'mtutc of Hawaii in Ninrinbcr 
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influence in determining research and educational priorities. To what exlenl 
sue endangered languages a priority in modern linguistic*? Which languages of 
the world receive the most attention? Arc graduate students encouraged to 
document moribund or endangered languages for their dissertations? How 
much encouragement is there to compile a dictionary of one"' Mow many aca- 
demic departments encourage applied linguistics in communities lor the support 
ul* endangered languages? How many departments provide appropriate training 
lor speakers of these languages who arc most ideally suited to do the most 
needed woik? Obvious!) we must do some serious rethinking of our priorities, 
lest linguistics go down in history as the only science that presided obliviously 
over the disappearance of 9(K?. of the very field to which it is dedicated. 
A l.i ska N ii 1 1 vc Language Center 
t'nivcrsji> til Alaska 
I .iirbanks \K W75 

Local reactions to perceived language decline* 

I .ik iu i J. Waiaiiomkhi Akiha Y. Yamamoto 

reach Sf)H/\f!s, Arizona University of Kansas 

I. iNtKontic iion. In schools, froin/kindcrgarlen through high school, the 
language of instruction was English. When students who had been taught in 
English left school, they were speaking English. When they married, they spoke 
English to their children. 'Indians' no longer spoke their native languages as 
ilieir primary means of communication. 

This was the perceived state of affairs in relation to the Hualapai language 
in the mid 1970s. Many members of the community thought that English was 
taking over their ancestral language and that their traditions were about to 
disappear In response to this threat of rapid language decline, a long and 
tedious process of forming a community language team began. v\ith the 
Hualapai liilingual/HicuHural Piogiam as its central force. 

Ibis essay will deal in part with the language maintenance dibits of the 
Hualapai gioup. However, programs of this sort succeed or fail not only be- 
tiiusc ol processes that develop and function within a local communitv but also 
because of st inclines and piocesses thai develop in the laiger enviionmcnl. 
Ihus. v\e will also discuss two initiatives which are of regional and national 
significance in i elation to the situation of endangered local languages. These 
aie (U the Ameiican Indian Languages Development Institute and (2) the Na- 
tive Aineiican Languages Act. Public Law 101-477. 



• Wc \mh io thank all the members of ihe Hualapai Language Team for iheir enthusiasm in 
ihscusstni: the coiitcni nf this paper when we were preparin| a draft We also benefllled a great 
deal from our work wiih generations of Ihe All.DI participants, especially with Ofelia Zepeda and 
Teresa MtC'arty. Co- Directors of the recent AlLDIs al Ihe University of Arizona We also wanl 
lu acknow ledge ihe constant support and encouragement from Ihe linguistic scommuml y. especially 
Ken Halt utid Margarei Lsmgdon. Wiihoul this support, our work with N.ttue American com- 
"t* s «t»tilil not Ium- ic:k!u»I such a hc.tJihs st.ne 
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2. The Muai.ai'ai Bii.inc;ual/Biciii.iukai. !»R(x;ram. When Yamamoto 
began his research on Hualapai, he hail the good fortune lo meet a resourcef ul 
and enthusiastic Hualapai speaker, the late Jane Monga. in her 60s at the time. 
The two worked together during the summers of 1973 and 1974 to produce 
several bilingual hooklcts for children. Mrs. Honga's grandchildren were sin- 
prised to find that Hualapai could be written — written into books — and they 
were even more surprised that they could lead them and make sense out ol 
them by sounding out the written words. They read these booklets to their 
parents. Their father. Earl Havatone. was the principal of the Peach Springs 
Elementary School and became excited about written Hualapai. And in 197^ 
Watahomigie. then the only certified Hualapai teacher, was appointed as the 
Director of the first Hualapai Bilingual and Bicultural Education program. Ha- 
vatone. Watahomigie, and the Hualapai tribal council and elders all agreed that 
it was important to implement some form of Hualapai language and culture 
maintenance program in the school. 

There were many obstacles to the development of a Hualapai language pro- 
gram, among them the belief on the part of many people, teachers included, 
that the language was incapable of expressing abstract ideas and, therefore, 
inappropriate for use in the school. Watahomigie and Yamamoto took this as 
a challenge and set about demonstrating to everyone that Hualapai is a language 
as complex and prestigious as English and as effective a means of communi- 
cation as English, and that Hualapai is often more perfectly suited to the Hu- 
alapai context, just as English is often more appropriate in non-Hualapai 
contexts. 

In 1981. after six years of practice and the achievement of many positive 
results, the School Board adopted the Hualapai Bilingual/Bicultural Curriculum 
as the official core curriculum of the district. The Board also mandated that 
all educational development be structured according to the linguistic and cul- 
tural needs of the students. This mandate responds to the continued sense of 
urgency in relation to Hualapai language maintenance. Their concern was jus- 
tified in 1982 when 59 home visits were made in order to interview the parents 
of 157 students of the school. It was found that 92 r f of the students came from 
homes where Hualapai was the primary language of communication. But it was 
clear from the interviews that, while Hualapai was the predominant language 
of the community, children were speaking primarily English at school and at 
home, even though adult family members were speaking primarily Hualapai. 

The Hualapai Bilingual/Bicultural Program has succeeded, we believe, in re- 
establishing pride in Hualapai language and culture among children and adults 
in the community, in encouraging the active use of Hualapai and English at 
school and at home, in developing a body of knowledge about the language 
and culture, and in developing skills in teaching these materials. The program 
has also had a very positive influence beyond the Hualapai community itself 
by making it known to other Indian communities that bilingual/bicultural edu- 
cation programs work for Indian children. 

The success of the Hualapai program ha? come in large measure from its 
commitment to a collaborative model in its everyday work— in planning, in 
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implementation, in evaluation, and then back again to planning, implement 
lion and so on. Cooperation and collaboration are total, involving bilingual 
staff teachers, school administrators, parents, community leaders, district 
school officials, government officials, and academic professionals (see Brandt 
l<WH for a fuller discussion of the collaborative model). 

This approach precludes the possibility of specialists coming m from the 
outside to 'do the work lor the community'. What the Hualapai program en- 
courages is coi t miijraiivi. research This entails that no one person docs the 
uork for any oihei person or group; lather, members of a.collaborame team 
do the work with other team members. In the domain ol rcseaich. the principles 
of the collaborate model go hc>ond any specific research project. I he goa 
of collaborative research is not only to engage in a team project but also, and 
perhaps more importantly, to piovide opportunities for local people to become 
icsearchers themselves. As Walahomigie & Yamamoto state (1987:79). It is 
v .tally important that anthropologists and anthropological linguists undertake 
ihe responsibility of training native researchers and work with them to develop 
collaborative language and cultural reviialization and/or maintenance pro- 

g ' The logic of (he collaborative model that cvoUed in the Hualapai Bilingual/ 
thcuilural Program had clear educational implications. It became evident to 
the director at an early point that development of an effective bilingual staff 
would require resources that did not exist in the community itself. In fact, it 
would require the < Ri <tmn of a regional education resource which could meet 
ihe itaining needs of developing bilingual programs of the area 

In 1977 Watahomigic and a Vuman linguist. L.canne Hinlon. uith the help 
ol the late John Rouillard. then the chairman of the Indian Studies Department 
,,i San Diego Stale University, obtained a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities tor a ihrccycar Yuman languages institute for Yuman lam 
uuage speakers And in the following year the first summer training program 
under this grant was held, entitled the 'American Indian Languages Devcl- 
opmcnt Institute (AII.I)H This hegan a tradition of summer training programs, 
effectively extending the collaborative principles of the Hualapai program to 
(l much larger region, initially to (he other Yuman commumtics and eventually 
m an area containing dozens ol communities in which American Indian Inn. 
pt.iges ate UM.-d 

3 (mi Ami RKas Indian Lancuales Dk^lopmen r Ins i iiui i The AILDI 
has held,, basic view toward language and cullure leaching. Language is not 
taught as mere word lists and grammatical drills. And name literature is not 
fully apmecMled h> pupils if it is presented in translation Language and hi- 
ciature can he taught moM cITcctivcly by teachers who arc nal„c *pnkers.« 
Ihe language and are trained to leach in elementary a.nd secondary schools w,th 
language materials and literature produced by native speakers of Ihe language. 

This view of language and literature has become a strong motivating force 
lor education among American Indian communities. The> see formal education 
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not only as a way to lead into the mainstream culture but also as a way to 
maintain contact with community values and traditions, i.e. as the bcsl way 
to learn the best of two cultures. This conviction is encouraged by abundant 
evidence showing that the positive self-image thai children gain from knowing 
the value of their local history, language, and life-style is extremely important 
to their future success as individuals, whether or not they choose to continue 
to remain and identify with their respective communities as adults (cf. Wata- 
homigie & Yamamolo 1 987). 

The overall goal of the Institute has been to turn linguistic knowledge into 
curriculum. The Institute aim* at achieving v ..«> bioad objectives; to train na- 
tive-speaking teachers and parents in linguistics and curriculum development 
so that they develop curriculum and teaching materials for their schools and 
classrooms, and to train academic professionals, such as linguists, so that they 
may engage in mutually beneficial research and leaching activities in American 
Indian communities. 

There were twelve Institutes during the period extending from 1978 through 
1991. A total of 832 teachers (including English and local-language teachers] 
and parents have been prepared to become researchers, curriculum specialists, 
materials developers, and, in general, effective practitioners in the teaching of 
language and culture in their own communilics. Many of the participants were 
able to attend an average of two Institutes. The aim was always to select capable 
and dedicated teachers and community resource persons and to provide them 
with further skills and knowledge so that they could . in turn, train other teachers 
and local people. The need for regional collaboration in the training of personnel 
in American Indian bilingual and bicultural programs is evident not only from 
the response to the Institute but from available statistics, including the fact 
that Arizona alone has 18.106 families in which an American Indian language 
is spoken. This figure positively dwarfs the total number of families whose 
members have so far had the opportunity lo paitietpate in education programs 
involving their native languages. 

In response lo new community needs, several schools and colleges of edu- 
cation include a native language or multicultural component in their elemental) 
and secondary teacher training programs. Unfortunately, however, such 
higher-education opportunities have not been utilized extensive!} by the Amer- 
ican Indian population. Typically. American Indian people who might wish lo 
receive educational training have families, and many have existing school-re- 
lalcd or other political, economic, or ceremonial icsponsibilitics in ihe home 
community, making it extremely difficult foi them to enroll in a full-time pro- 
gram of study (see Hale 1972). Because of this, many individuals attend summer 
schools or short-term workshops over a period of many years. These courses 
and workshops arc characteristically not well sequenced and do nol provide 
them with professional-qualily training. Thus, new programs which can offer 
systematic training for such individuals, training designed lo meet their par- 
ticular needs as well as the needs of the home community, are an urgent priority. 
The American Indian Languages Development Institute was designed lo meet 
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just such ncctls. and il has continued (o provide American Indian and non- 
Indian teachers, administrators, and parents wilh relevant and systematic train- 
ing. 

AILDI is based in the Southwest. There is also an international organization, 
the Native American Language Issues Institute (NAM), of eloscl> similar phi- 
losophy and purpose, which will hegin shortly to sponsor summer institutes in 
Oklahoma for .15 (Indian-l-nglish) bilingual education programs in that stale. 

During its first thirteen years of existence, the American Indian Languages 
Development Institute covered in its programs a uide range of linguistic and 
uiIiukiI issues which have been integiated into school ciuriuila and materials. 
Linguistic lopies have included phonetics, phonology, morphology, syntax, 
comparative and historical linguistics, lexicography, oral and written literature, 
soeiolinguislics. and language acquisition. These topics have been integrated 
into content areas so that they become part of* culturally relevant educational 
processes The AILDI stuff believes that it is especially important to give par- 
ticipants an appreciation of the interplay between universality and diversity in 
language and cull ure. This is of crucial importance in understanding that any 
given group of people is part of the human community and. at the same time, 
loims a unique group contributing to human diversity. The most effective way 
of driving these notions of universality and diversity home is to study the lan- 
guages i hem selves and to learn how people use them. 

During the past decade, in conformity with the general theme of collabo- 
ration, the AILDI staff and participants have evolved a philosophy regarding 
the nature of language and the requirements that an effective bilingual/bicultural 
education program must meet. 

At every Institute, participants engage in discussions and in hands-on ex- 
perience so that they become keenly aware of the natutc of language. The 
concept of completeness" figures prominently in AILDI thinking about lan- 
guage: 

Wc iuvd in ilmik mI UiiMMiu- not mcicK .is .111 .ii.KkiiiK suhicvi Imh .is .1 Li-MH.il .mil dmin^ 

loll C h'l illtliluil s Itil.tl ili-idnpihL'ill 

I lino 

I tin ii. ij l is inn . iiinpk i» il il u inn iis L J h\ poipk m llivn c U i\.l ,\ III. 
ti is lint uiinpk-k il il is mil itNul Idi LOMiiiiuna jIkiii ;iiin»up people 

li is n. it LiiinpU-u- i| ti ili«cs mil .ilh'u 1 1 n ht he uc.iine .mil nn.igin.ilu e 

II is n,. | Minipku il H is iu.i ., me. mis In opI.'U ihc eiiMit cm .ma umld .iitmnd Uv .nut 

k mi « Iki \\c .m.- .iti<| win* \lc .uc nul 

|x Liimi'kk il ii d.K-s 1 1 1 - 1 help us salisK tun plusu.it jisxih.iL. L -n..il .nul mumI nec(K 

li in inn tdiiipku it ii <Uks un i .isms! us iii dufiLiiiip hcli.iMHfN and ilniikiM^: nl tiUiseKcs and 

(lllll I s 

Ii in in, i MtntplL'k- if ii iltu'N no I piovide iis unh a tin.-. inn m um m t.icli.'iiN and id 

CnI.iMisIi .md ni iiiiijiii u-l.ilidiistiips uitti olher people 

thiis mv ninsi 1-iiiph.iM/c ho* use our language il ih.n language in in he useful Wc. 
lUcrUmc. iln not icn.li I.i njiti.tgc mst as ,m academic suhjctl. wc itf.uh language jn pari of our 
ltii.il evisiciuc .nul .is ,i h.isis foi rncaninglul cxisicn^c 

And I he All 1)1 posit ion on the requirements for effective Icadiiny in bilin- 
■:imI hi* nliiii.il piogi.miN iik hides the follow ino. 
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In until lor us to be ;iMc lo teach l.mpi.i^c in ihis manner, we need to keep in nuiul a I Icasi 
the firihming: 

1 We cannot teach language sinipl) because w e :nv ^peakci > of thuf languugc Wv mu>l know 
what our language i> like — il> aruciure and tuiuttuns in mir everydn) existence 

2 l!\en uhen wc know ihe>e thinys about um tangnaye, we eannoi tench it eflcclivcl)- We 
need In know hi>« oitr language n»a\ he uci|niic\t h> out children. If we knnv, die process, 
we have a he Her Framework w-iih whuh we <..ui dciehm curriculum and tcaehmj: materials 

1 We need to know what a cumctihim shonM nulmle. in what \eqnctue. and Imw ninUi 

The All. 01 model has two integral pails, linguistic and cduc»tioii.il. Wtlhin 
the linguistic cumpouenl. llic major goals ate in enable the students t* » (I) l»u>k 
at their language objectively. 12) tciontil > what aspects of language must be 
focused on in leaching. (3) prepare a well-organized data base for each of these 
aspects, and M) use these aspects of language as inputs for the nexi phase of 
the work, namely the development of curriculum, the creation of teaching ma- 
terials, and the incorporation of the language curriculum into the total school 
curriculum. This means that language is not learned and acquired through leach- 
ing a word list, by teaching ho" to sa> numbers in native languages, oi by 
teaching how to name colors. It means that language is taught its an integral 
part of students' total development. 

The relationship between local bilingual /bieultural education programs ami 
organizations like AILDI represents one o! the mechanisms that permits the 
collaborative principle to operate in an expanded domain. And the relation 
between the American Indian Languages Development Institute (AILDI) and 
the international Native American Language Issues Institute (NALI) extends 
the principle further, to the nation and lo the western hemisphere. In the fol- 
lowing section we describe a project which was initiated in a joint AILDI/ 
NALI conference and which is a political initiative ofgrcaf potential impot lance 
lo the endangered languages of this coanti \ 

4, I'm Naiivi Ami hu \n L\niui-\mn Ac r Pom u Law IOI-477 In June 
of 1988 the International Conference of the NAI I was held in Tempe. Arizona, 
having been planned in such a way thai the participants of the All Dl omlil 
be involved In the course of the conference all Indian and non-Indian paiin- 
ipants. including Hawaiian reprcscnlato cv worked togethei to formulate res- 
olutions concerning Native American languages and cultures. The resolutions 
approved by the conference were sent to a number ol policy makers, and many 
native American tribal and governmental bodies also made their support ol ihc 
resolutions clear to appropriate polic> makeis 

In September, a copy of the rcsolutiuns was sent to the Select Committee 
on Indian Affaits. chaired by Senator inouye. who. in the same month, formed 
the resolutions into a bill which he introduced as Joint Resolution *79. Mas 
was then referred to the Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

During the following several months and through the nc.M year, as revjsnms 
were being made in the resolution, with NALI and AILDI input, various aca- 
demic organizations w*ere contacted and asked lo consider similar resolutmns 
in their business meetings These included the Linguistic Society i»f Atnciua. 
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(he Modem Language Association, the American Anthropological Association, 
and the Society for the Study of the Indigenous Languages of the Americas. 

In April of 1990, the Senate passed bill S. 1781, embodying the resolutions 
on Native American languages. The House incorporated this in amendment S. 
2167 to H R. 5040, the Tribally Controlled Community College Assistance Act. 
In October, (he bill was passed by the Senate and the House, and it was signed 
by President Bush. The legislation is known as Public Law 101-477 Title I— 
Native American Languages Act. 

The enactment of litis legislation expressing the principle of Native American 
linguistic lights was ihc product of a collaborative effort involving ultimately 
a wide langc ol people, including students, parents, and other community peo- 
ple, educators, administrators, linguists, anthropologists, stale officials, sen- 
ators and icprcsenialives. tribal elders, and tribal government personnel. It 
was a collaborative effort with local, regional, and national implications. 

The language of the bill expresses many of the central concerns of educators 
and linguists who aic involved with communities that use one or more Native 
American languages: 

'li is iht policy of i he Uniled Slalcs lo — 

(I) picscrvc, protect, and promote the rights and freedom of Native Americans lo use. 
practice ;ind develop Native American languages; ... 

(3) entourage and support the use of Native American languages as a medium of instruction 
in order to encourage and support — 

(A) N.nivc American language survival. 
(H) educational opportunity. 

(C) increased student success and performance, 

(D) increased student awareness and knowledge of then culture and history, and 

(E) increased student and community pride; 

(4) encourage State and local education programs to work with Native American parents, 
cducalois. Indian iribes, and other Native American governing bodies in the implementation 
of progr.nm to put this policy into ctTcct; 

15} lemgnizc the nghl of Indian tribes and other Native American gmerning bodies louse 
the Native Anienean language* as a medium of iiisliuclion in alt schools funded by the Sec- 
n i.ii v oi the Interioi . 

(71 support the gr.iittntg of comparable proficiency achic\ cd through course work in a Native 
Amcik.m language iltc >amc academic credit as tompuiahle proficient) ;iclue\ed through 
ionise v urk in a (oietgn language 

The bill also slate* lhat 'Nothing in ihis title shall be construed as precluding 
the use ul ledeial funds lo teach English to Native Americans'. 

5. Conclusion. Ihc development of bilingual 'bicullural programs in the 
Southwest and Ihc ancillary growth there of summer workshops and institutes 
have had a numher of eiTeets lhat are important for all of us who are concerned 
about ihe future of local languages. One is to provide an example of cooperation 
and collaboration, an example for all to see of what can be done to ensure that 
the intellectual wealth of local communities can achieve a position of dignity 
in education and other aspects of life. Another effect, in some areas at least, 
is to bring local language lilcacy to people who have never before experienced 
il. io enable people lo express themselves in the written form of their own 
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languages, even if only to give voice to feelings of mild despair (from 
hemigie & Yamamoto 1983): 

lfunvu:d'*:k 
qnhtlik 

Junyud'ttk 

n\uda:yk 

tlunvuM'it.k 
bu nvatia \k 

dan t it d'u k 
ytwfi/wl we MM 

(iding to school 
when i was little 

: j I tended itiuM'l 
when older 

i alicndcd school 
when i become an old man 

i may be still attending school 

— Philbert Walahomigie. Si (Hu.il.ipai) 

Lucille J. Walahomigie 

Peach Springs School District No 8 

P.O. Box U8 

Peach Springs. AZ KM 34 



Akira Y. Yamamoto 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Kansus 
Lawrence. KS 66045 

A constitutional response to language endangerment: 
The case of Nicaragua* 

CoLinh Craio ; 
University of Oregon 
and 

Cvnno dc Invtsiixadones y Doatnunnu ton dt? la Cusm Athwiuo 
I. Introduction. The scene is Nicaragua's Atlantic Coast, the eastern/nnlf 
of this Central American country. It is a multilingual region where, beSidcs 
Spanish. English Creole and various indigenous languages are spoken by pop- 
ulations of speakers ranging from tens of thousands of Misk.tu (Misumalpan 
lo thousands of Sumu (Misumalpan) lo buicly two dozen Rama (Chibchani and 
a mere handful of Garifuna (Arawakan). . 

The time is the decade of the 1980s and of the Sandinisla Revolution, dining 
which the legal, educational, and social status of these coastal languages 
changed through the process of establishing an autonomy statute for the region, 
a development that is sometimes refened to as the second Sandinisla Reu>- 

• 1 wsh to acknowledge my indebtedness to «hc follow.ng institutions for their financial support 
of linauislic work in the Rama Unguage Projcci for *ork on the grammar, the Nalnmal Sc.. n 
Fo t on (Gram No. BNS 851 1 .56) and »enne,Crenn (Grant : No. 4906, an. I for work on the 
dictionary . the National Scence Foundation (Grams Nos BNS 8819100 and 902132.) 
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lution This Autonomy project was a response (o (he war situation thai de- 
veloped on the Atlantic C oast, as both indigenous and Creole people rejected 
the Sandinista Revolution in its original form . 

From the star t. linguistic matters were at the t'oicfronl of the confrontation 
Local populations opposed the massive Spanish literacy campaign of the new 
ie\ olutionni > govetument and were granted the right to a literacy campaign in 
thcii owu languages Local demands were then extended to issues of bilingual 
education ami to the official recognition of the languages ol the Coast. Thus, 
concerns of language and culture preservation were central to the agenda of 
thi' Autonomy project and were laiseo* with all the communities ol the Coast 
as grassioots consultation about autonomy proceeded. 

I he Autonomy Statute, which ultimately became part of the National Con- 
stitution of Nicaragua in IW7. asserts that one of the functions ol the Auton- 
omous go\ eminent is to promote national culture, as well as the study, 
piesei vation. promotion, development, and dissemination of the different cul- 
tmes and traditions of the Atlantic Coast's communities, including their his- 
loiieal. artistic, linguistic and cultural heritage' (chapter I. article K.4h For the 
hugely Mestizo Spanish-speaking populat ion of the Pacific Coast of Nicaragua, 
the Autonomy Statute meant the recognition of the multi-ethnic and multilingual 
nature of the \i) r/ c of the Nicaraguan population that lives in the Atlantic Coast 
region. For Hie people of the Atlantic Coast, it sanctioned linguistic rights, a 
iculity several years in the making, 

As a result of the Autonomy process, several language-planning piojects were 
implemented, each commensurate with the degree of language endangcrment. 
I hese projects have included basic linguistic documentation and research, de- 
velopment of bilingual education programs, the translation of official docu- 
ments, and the production of a body of native written materials. U.S. -trained 
piofcssional linguists calling themselves 'Linguists for Nicaragua' have been 
working on a uumbei of these projects through the Nicaniguan Center for 
Kcscaich and Documentation of the Atlantic Coast tCIDCA). dealing at \arious 
times with the Ministry ol Culture, the Ministry of Education, and the Central 
Auu'iicau Uui\eisit\. as well as the Sandinista government at both national 
and icmonal levels (iiammais and dtc'.ionai ics ot Miskilu. Noitfioiu Suinil. 
Southern Suuui tUlwn). and Kama have been published 01 aie curicirilx being 
pnhhshed CIDCA also cooperates with the Ministry of Education in irnpic- 
minting bilingual piograms in English. Miskitu, and Sumu which now icach 
up to the II fth giade in some schools. In spite of the recent change in govern- 
ment, the work of Linguists I'oi Nicaragua continues in cooperation with the 
Mmistiy of I ducation and with CIDCA. 

This essay will locus on a single example of the kind of language and culture 
program that came into existence and developed in the context of the Niean 
aguan Autonomy pioject. The example is that of the Rama Language and Cul- 
Imc Pioject. a rescue attempt for a language at a very advanced stage in the 
piocess of extinction This project was fell to be of the utmost utgenc> and 
importance by both the Rama themselves and the Sandinista authorities. In 
the midst of discussions (if autonomy and indigenous cultural lights, the Rama 
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language was stressed as one of the key elements oTlhc ethnic identity of the 
Rama people, and their right to its preservation *as affirmed, regardless ol llu. 
small number of people involved. 

The Rami, language a. the beginning of. he decade ol .he Sanduustu Rev 
lution fit .he mot. dire p.ollle ol an cndangeied language. While ..s ..nm.nu.. 
is^p'aianee had already been hnnen.cd h, I .ehiiiann ( 19141 an C on/en, 

bv the n.id-IWOs i. was said .ha. onk a lew older men s.,ll spoke I . ml 
„, a pop.da.ion o. ahou. «K» A IW. smuc, o. .he lasjspeake.s .sealed a 
somewha, less due picnue. I he island ol Kama C a> , here most t c p . 
ula.ion lives, had a feu more speake.s .1, ... cnmn.onh behc ed. b n mo I 
(he .wo do/en speake.s identified came ho... .. ve.y isuh.hH mainland l 

Besides .he shi inking number ol speak* s. ano.her aspect n peal ul' language 
obsolescei.ee was present-^ negative auiu.de toward the Manage, » . he 
minds ol bo.h .he Rama and the non-Ran.n populations The J ,w » 

Rama to English enforced h> Morav nissionaries in the second ha I ol asl 

century had left its mark on .he people. The las. speakers ol Ran... Cay had 
absorbed .he belief .ha. Rama was no language' and was ugly . and we c 
ashamed of speaking il. Talk of the rescue and rcvt.al.zat.on of Rama x as 
fhcrcTorc characterized hy much con.iadie.ion and deep an.b.valence ahou. .he 

'""Re fillowing sections I will discuss cc, tain aspects of the Ran.a Ung.mgc 
and Cul.ure Project which I feel arc importa.il in cons.der.ng any computable 
endeavor TO the cx.en. .ha. .he project can be said .o be successful th.s ,s 
due to the convergence and mutual interaction of three key factors, .he 
volvemcn. of .he Rama comn.uni.y. .he constitutional context of the Autonomy 
project, and Ihc cooperation of professional linguists- 

2 Invo.vfmi.nm). nil. Rama communiis, I he fust element in .he Ran.;. 
I an'euage Project is a community searching lo, a way to recapture us c.hmc 
anguage nd>c key in .he dynamics of this community is a Rama Ca, won,.., 
in her fate sixties who has a deep awa.encss of .he urgency and m.p. . nc 
h «o,k; Nora Rigb> . know n as -Miss Nu.a" All language rescues ha ehe. « s 
of .his so... who. as in this case, a.e >cn ol.en no. even native speake.s ol 

*&Z^£& present Rama ^ ^ 

her third try a. rescuing .he language. Her In s. at.emp. took place .n J ». 
before the Sandinista Revolution, when she opened her house lo Ba bar.. 

i. ...cn ; mcn,her o. a .csearch team »„. vcying the endangered langu.. 
of Central America, undc, the di.cc.orship of l.yle Campbell. No extens. c 
Ungu stic analysis resulted Irom .his Pus, effort . but a h.s.mg bond . vns cs • 
lished hc.wccn the two women. Her second experience was par. ol a con 
U nt> Sfort a, rescuing the Rama language that spiung out a -he denian 
for a literacy campaign in indigenous languages nicnuoncd c^rUcr he el. . 
was led by Rama community leaders involved with MISURASATA tMISK .u 
SUmu RAma. and Sandinista Uni.ed. an O.ganizu.io., .ha. ong.nally suppled 
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the Revolution bul later opposed the Sandinistas}. Il involved a young German 
internationalist who set out to produee Rama malt rials and to make a diction- 
ary, with Miss Nora as a language informant. This attempt at reviving the 
language came to a sudden end when he was expelled from the region by the 
Sandinistas for political reasons having to do with his involvement with MI- 
SURASATA. which was to become one of the major Contra forces in the 
region. These two attempts left Miss Nora deeply worried about her linguistic 
ability and very concerned that maybe something was really wmng with the 
language, something that made il unlearnable and unanalysable. In addition, 
the second attempt left deep scars in the community, adding confusion, fn»s- 
Italion. and anger to the persisting love-hale feeling the Rama had toward their 
ethnic language. Despite these two aborted attempts, however. Miss Nora did 
not hesitate to give her dream another chance when Barbara Assadi recom- 
mended me to her in the summer of 1984. 

The pioject has progressed as a result of a numhci of Miss Nora's initiatives. 
Aware nf the limitations of her own knowledge of Rama, she airanged early 
on for a native speaker from the mainland community to join the project. She 
later oichestrated with (hat speaker visits by half of the two dozen native Rama 
speakers to the CIDCA-Hlucficlds offices. This was a very important step in 
bunging out a sense that there actually was a community of Rama speakers. 
Also, as soon as an elementary analysis of the language had been achieved. 
Miss Noia initiated a seiies of community events — some informal, some very 
formal -to bring awareness of the pioject to the Rama Cay community. There 
was an official picscntation of the first dictionary, w ith a demonstration of the 
witling system, followed by several gatherings with most of the last Rama 
speakers from the island, meetings with leaders and school teachers, and mul- 
tiple diup-iii visits to the offices of dlXTA-Bluc-ficlds by Rama people that she 
kept inviting lo conic and sec for themselves how we worked. Two years into 
the pioiecl, again on lie i own initiative. Miss Nora began teaching some Rama 
in the school with the one teacher who was then willing and interested. By 
IWO. sJu ol childi en liom kindergarten to third uradc were receiving some 
loini ol instruction in Rama, and all six tcacheis at the school weie asking to 
he piii t «>t the pio|ecl 

Altct live veats ol single-handed!) causing th»- ptimar\ responsibility of 
making the project a Lummunil) pioject. Miss Nora is now looking for reas- 
sinaiice thai her elforls will be continued She i^ placing her hopes on the 
iccent and possibl) decisive addition to the project of a Rama spcaket in his 
liflies. whose return from exile in Costa Rica a few months befotc the 1990 
elections had been eagetly awaited by the community and membcts of the Rama 
Language Pioject As the only native speaker of Kama who has some literacy 
skills, he lepresetits the onl> real candidate for the mlc of community language 
specialist literate in Rama. Only time will tell whether this man will take on 
the leadership role in the Rama Language Project that the communil) in gen- 
eial. and Miss Nora in particular, want to bestow on him 

Although the mobilization of the Rama community around the Rama Lan- 
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guage Project developed slowly, it has been growing steadily the past six ycais. 
By now both the island and the mainland communities are involved, and boih 
of them have the key people thai such a project needs. These include a de- 
termined language rescuer like Miss Nora, community leaders who aie on Hie 
whole supportive beyond their occasionally contradictory discourse and be- 
havior, the school teachers and the school children, and a large sample of the 
last speakers, as well as membeis of live community at large. 

J. Ini coNsiiiuiinNAi (oniimdi tin i'koji « i, I he second key ingredient 
of the Rama Language Project is its constitutional dimension. The project was 
cast from the start as a response on the pari of the Sandinista government 10 
demands formulated by the Rama community. 

The Autonomy Statute represented a constitutional context that was crucial 
to the development of the Rama Language Project: the uncommon matching 
of the letter of the law with the teal possibilities in the field provided it v\ilh 
a supportive and safe space in which to operate. This situation was in slatk 
contrast with Held linguists' recent experiences in nthei Centra! '\mciicin 
countries. 

One important manifestation of this political will was the physical safen of 
all the people mvolvcd. a major concern foi a piojecl developing in the middle 
of a war zone, at the height of the Contra war. There were brushes with the 
militarized situation: I was once momentarily held by MISURASATA Conltas 
on Rama Cay. and llu Rama Cay representative was later kidnapped for a 
week by the same Conlras for his involvement with Sandinista projects. Miss 
Nora and one of her sons were questioned by the Sandinista security foiees 
in Blucficlds about what we were actually doing. All this happened at the time 
of the grassroots discussions of the Autonomy project, and nobody was hurt, 
jailed, disappeared, 01 tortured. I his is said in the context of previous licldvvoik 
and human-rights woik in other countries of the legion, which had leii me i|iiite 
unimpressed with the value of written laws 

The nature of the Autonomy project as a peace ami reconciliation project 
for the Atlantic Coast is also v*hal made possible the return of a kc> Rama 
speaker to Rama Cay and his, subsequent mtcgialion into the Rama Language 
Project. This was accomplished within the fiamework of efforts to uinlegiatc 
those who had joined the anli-Sandinista righting forces in exile into their native 
Coast communities. 

Another sign of the political will that became law was the strategic suppoit 
the project received in the form of travel permits and transportation to Rama 
Cay. as well as access to food distribution and health services for the Rama 
members of the project in a time of bcarcity and general hardship. Thi> became 
crucial when up to 32 Rama from the jungle gathered in Blucficlds during ihe 
month we carried out a census of the last Rama speakers of that eommumh 
A more intangible aspect of the constitutional context was the prevailing at- 
mosphere of open discussion and willingness of institutions and government 
to listen and be briefed about little-understood linguistic and socioltnguMic 
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mallets. This aftf (tide of openness and respect turned the whole project into 
iin exciting experiment where much creativity was released at the grassroots 
level and where accomplishments were granted recognition. 

4. Till- iiNCftusiir ti-am. The third key clement of the Rama Language 
Piojcct is its ten m of professional linguists. A key factor in the failure of the 
two previous attempts was the lack of professional training of the persons on 
whom the linguistic analysis fell. The strength of the linguistic team involved 
in the present piojcct consists in the complementarity of talents and skills 
necessary to deal with all aspects of the project. I lie team comprises the author, 
a piolessional linguist experienced in Held work in Central America, and two 
icscatch assistants, one of whom lived among the Rama for several yeais. both 
on Kama Cay and with the mainland community, and thus provides a natural 
link to the community and its recent history. In addition to this invaluable link 
to I he community . the skills jointly represented by the Rama Language project 
team include fundi aising, administration and organization, and computer com- 
petence, as w ell as the very necessary range of skills in technical and theoretical 
linguistics. The basic linguistic research part of the project, which aims at 
documenting the language by producing a grammar, dictioitaiy. ;md text col- 
lection, was started with seed money from the University of Oregon; its prin- 
cipal support has come from the National Science Foundation and. in part. 

I mm the Wenner Cuenn Foundation for Anthropological Research. 

Language rescue is a very complex task, both from the viewpoint of linguistic 
icseaich and from the viewpoint of community work, and the Rama project 
has certainly const itutcd a very challenging field work situation. The complexity 
of the task, however, has clearly been counterbalanced by the benefits of work - 
inn on a piojcct with constitutional, institutional, and governmental support. 

5. Amu i mm 'siutiss'tu mi R *m v I . vN(nj,v(;r. Proji c i It is ncvej easy 
lo address the issue of whetliei any language rescue is a success Given such 
an extieme case of language endangenncnt as thai icpresented b> the Rama 
situation, one wondeis what can really be done, and what is leally happening 
in .l piojcct ol ilus sort It is tlcai thai the piojcct is not accomplishing what 
the Rama people themselves we e viviug they wanted, ot what the Sandinistas 
vveie telling me ihcv wauled me to make happen: to tevive the language and 
ci cite a new geiieiatiou ol native speakers Yet it is just as clear too that the 
Kama Language Piojcct in iis piescnt form is consideied one of the most sue* 
cessful ol the linguistic and community -development projects of the Atlantic 
Coast. It haA grown steadily in spite of Contra war. Hurricane Joan, economic 
chaos, and political liumoil ot one sou oi another. In the clectoial campaign 
of I99<) it was an Mem of the tegional Sandtnisla platform, and the vciy first 
item of the platform presented by the Rama Cay representatives. 

Although I am convinced thai il is not for us. outsiders, but rather for the 
Kama themselves to determine whether the project is a success. I am willing 
to outline what constitutes success for me. I or one thing. lhc<c is the concrete 
evidence of the linguistic documentation ol the language, in the hum of dic- 
hoiiaiy and gianunai. phtase hooks, calendais. iilphahct. and articles in the 
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local and naliunal press. There is also (he daily presence of Miss Nara in Hie 
school of Rama Cay over Ihe lasl three years, and now dozens of children who 
can name familiar objects in Rama and please their parents with their knowl- 
edge. The new awareness of the value of the language is also palpable. This 
awareness can be articulated by some of the last speakers, as well as teachers, 
leaders, and community members— that the language is a 'good' language, that 
it has enough words for a dictionary, that it can be written, that it can be learned, 
that it has rules of grammar. On the external fiont. Ilic battle to reintroduce 
respect for the language was also seemingls gaming ground beyoad the Rama 
community 

I also consider as one large mcasiiie of the piojecfs success its king ap- 
propriated by the Rama community. I his is evidenced by the fact lhal the 
project has survived in the face of much aihersity. and lhal ihe participants 
of ihe project represent today an intricate interweaving of Rama speakers and 
non-speakers, Rama people from the island of Rama Cay and the mainland 
community, leaders and community people. Sandinista and Contra supporleis. 
cutting across a number of well-established dividing lines in the community. 

Success to me is also the emergence of ,» new discourse among key Rama 
people of the project who were also principal actors in the previous attempt 
at language salvage. The depth of the satisfaction some of them feel now— 
satisfaction about their new awareness of the Rama language and satisfaction 
about what they are accomplishing through the project— takes them back to 
their longstanding longing to save the language. Linking the present experience 
to a recent past which none of them would talk about a few years ago contributes 
to making the project theirs rather than the Sandinistas' or a foreign linguist's. 
Recognizing their past initiative as their starting point, they arc now reflecting 
on the feelings of confusion and shame that the previous failed allempls pu>- 
duced nnd contrasting them with new feelings of satisfaction and relief, lhal 
something actually could be. and is being , done. 

6. Conci i'sion. And so it is thai, in » small corner of the Atlantic (oast of 
Nicaragua, a vcr> threatened language is being rescued. The revitali/ation is 
not about recreating a community of native speakers: it is rather about issues 
of self-respect and empowerment, and about reclaiming one's ethnic idenlit) — 
issues of human value which cannot necessarik be measured in number of 
words or phrases learned. 

The point of this essay is that ii look three couveiging factors lo nuke the 
project the success it has been. It look a visionary language rescuer like Miss 
Nora and an interested community slowly developing a relation to the project 
through her efforts. It also took the historical time of the Sandinista Revolution 
and the constitutional framework of the 1987 Autonomy Statute of the Atlantic 
Coast region, including Ihe official commitment lo Ihe linguistic and cultuial 
rights of the local populations, regardless of their size or the slate of then 
language. Finally, as previous failed attempts at rescuing the Rama language 
have shown, it also took the skills, good will, and resources of professional 
linguists committed to working with Ihe community in its effort at salvaging 
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and revitalizing its ethnic language within the constitutional context of the 
Sandintsta Revolution. 
Department of Linguistics 
University «.f Oregon 
I iipCIK. OR 974(1' 

An institutional response to language endangerment: 
A proposal for a Native American Language Center 

I.vVi-rni-: Masayisva Jianni- 
Uniienily of Nevada. Reno 

This essay will deal with a special type of center devoted to the docunien- 
lation and teaching of the linguistic traditions of contemporary Nat.ve Amer- 
ican communities. In my remarks. I will concern mysel with 'he needs that 
such a center would satisfy in North America-in particular the United States, 
with which I am most familiar, although some of what I will have to say applies 
i„ other parts of the world, of course. While centers possessing many of the 
qualities 1 wish to champion here exist in other parts of the world, an impress.ve 
example being the Centro Lingi.istico Francisco Marroqufn in , Guatemala, there 
is none that closely approximates this model in the United Stales. 

There arc two features which distinguish the kind of center I wish to con- 
icmnlatc here: (I) the slafT and directorate consist primanly ol scholars who 
arc native speakers of Native American languages, and (2. the programs and 
projects of the center are determined primarily hy the linguistic v.s.on. schol- 
arship, and concerns of Native Americans. 

Native American languages have historically formed an .mportant part o 
.he core of linguistic research in the United States. Indeed, anthropological 
linguistics has its origins in the work of such figures as Boas Sa P ,r and Bloom- 
Held, who based a significant portion of their work on the study of Native 
American languages. But despite the large con.r.but.on of Nat.ve American 
languages to formal language scholarship, tribal commumties themselves have 
been involved prin.a.ily as a source of data and have no. reaped the benefits 
of Native American language scholarship which could, in prmciple. accrue Mo 
them There arc. of course, exceptions, an especially impressive one being the 
llualapai program described elsewhere in this collection 

A major reason for the failure jus. alluded to derives from the circum t.uuc 
that meaningful scholarly communication between professional ingujsts and 
native speakers of Native American languages has been thwarted b> the lack 
„| opportunities lor members or Native American cominunu.es to become J Hy 
involved in language scholarship. This in turn is due to a number o facte m. 
,he most important of which is the fact that many aspects of formal I ngu.st.c 
.escarch are not directly relevant to the more immediate .onccrns ol Native 
\mcrican peoples who aic engaged in language planning 

I believe that the relevance and appropriateness of linguistic research are 
defined largely by professional and univeisity interests. vWuch arc ... and of 
themselves leg.timt.tc and important Howcve.. p.ogress ,„ Name American 
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language scholarship musl now respond to legitimate and important perceptions 
of relevant scholarship that are being defined with greater and greater clarity 
by Native American communities who have been intimately involved in lan- 
guage work lor the past twenty years. 

Native American peoples are the possessors of ,i rich hut imperiled intel- 
lectual heritage, of which their linguistic u editions aie a most iinpoil.int anil 
supremely vulnerable part. Any definition of responsible linguistic icseatch 
musl lake this fact into consideration. The people who understand this situation 
best arc the Native American peoples themselves During the past two decades 
numerous measures have been taken hy Native Americans to address the con- 
ditions of their languages and to further their maintenance or recovery. What 
has been lacking, however, is the sort of sustained support system that exists 
for traditional academic language scholarship. That is to say, there exists no 
secure and perpetual institutional framework within which Native American 
language scholars can pursue the kinds of activities— training, rcseatch, and 
development — which are necessary for them to be directly involved in building 
a Native American linguistics that is truly responsible and responsive to the 
needs defined by Native American communities. 

It is my belief that an important pail of the response to the linguistic needs 
of contemporary Native American communities will consist in the establish- 
ment of the necessary institutional framework, in the form of centers specifi- 
cally devoted to the cultivation of language scholarship by speakers ol Native 
American languages. Such Native American language centers would contribute 
to a much-needed integration of academic and community-based language 
scholarship and, most importantly, they would permit the development of pro- 
grams that respond, not to the requirements of the traditional academic struc- 
tures in which linguistics is normally pursued, but to imperatives that come 
from, and arc defined by. Native American communities and knowledgeable 
speakers of Native American languages. 

* An essential function of these Native American language centers would he 
the establishment of a mechanism through which talented speakers of Nali\o 
American languages would be given positions that would enable them to de- 
velop and pursue careers in the study and reaching of their languages, on the 
analogy of tenured faculty positions in colleges and universities. As matters 
now stand in the United States, the number of language scholars who are nati\ e 
speakers of Native American languages remains small, the merest fraction of 
the number of non-Native American linguists whose careers have been built 
wholely or in part on the study of Native American languages. This is not to 
say, of course, that Native Americans have been inactive in linguistic research 
and teaching. I am saying, rather, that few Native Americans arc involved in 
careers which relate primari!> to the in\ esiigation or teaching of thcii nathe 
languages. 

In addition to providing permanent career positions, the centers would ser\e 
as facilities that Native American language workers and scholars could utilize 
on a visiting basis to carry out specific projects or for the purpose of receiving 
training in particular language-related skills I his \isiiing scholar component 
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is iutciulcd lor people uho wish lo engage in work on their native languages 
hul who would not wish to reside at the center permanent!}, or for prolonged 
periods Cynically, such scholars would have a particular pur|>osc in mind, 
such as the acquisition til a skill or the completion of a pioject. The visitor 
latcgni) would also he used foi non-Native American scholars who would 
uoik al the eeiiki in a leaching capacity or as researches in a cooperative 
.it tangement with memheis ol the permanent staff. In eithct case, the visiting 
scholar mechanism would he used lo enhance lite educational functions of a 
host ecu let by incorporating in. o the agreement lor visit ing stains an appro- 
piiate set vice (eg leaching a coai\c or skill! to l>c reiuleied h> the visitoi . 

I'he coie functions ol the ccntets would he research and leaching, with spe- 
cial attention to the language-related needs of Native Ameiican communities, 
lhus. the pcimaneni stall* of each center would have responsibility not only 
lor pursuing the roe arch activities corresponding lo their particular interests, 
lull also for using their capabilities in the service of the language communities 
that thcv, icpresent and of the educational community generally. Such services 
would, of course, inc'ude the traditional work of language scholarship, such 
as ihc picparation of grammars, dictionaries, pedagogical materials, literacy 
materials, and compilations ol traditional narratives. In addition, however, the 
staff would he available to teach and help organize linguistic workshops and 
(mining sessions as needed in the iclevant communities. 

The stable and constant feature of each center would lie its staff and its 
facilities Cor research and leaching. The more fluid and changing aspect of a 
given language center would be the visiting scholars and the community people 
(teachers, parents, etc.) making use of it. as well as the particular mix of ac- 
tivities going on at a given time. In addition to basic research by staff and 
\isitois. ihe range of responsibilities that the center would assume would in- 
clude the Inlawing: 

i.i) Minima inMiiiii<.-\ dot "kit to Naiiv e Ainci .1 1 1 IntpiMk \ ftoin v inou> jvi spevlivei It* £ 
.ipplii il lnij:iiistitN language .ind ednciif u»n . hieiatv . language nwinii'iui^c, .md Idutograpti) t. 

■ l< l v Kiiku-iK o nji Inpit n i»f important t- to v;n ntii\ ttmsliluerKiCN u i(hm I he Native Ameritan 
ImpnaKN vi'iiniiiriiii\ leu language l.utnl> timterenves and I.mgu.ijk- toui|H'tcikC assess- 
mail 1 

ft I |M liv.if ti'iilM N li g ilk I111tl.11 \ making .ilph.ilvl (.UtiNli Ik In 'ii |i|(xtiklniil i>! ped.i 
gogk.d in. ill 11. iK uitl l.uitrtf.iyc khiihn u>e nf tnmpuler> 111 linguists vtnik .md ihe Um.' id 
anient let linotnpes .md the media in language Maintenance). 

(d) tu. unit n.iiKt nf. 1 it»ininc I1ht.1i \ .md iiM'.u.h f.itihlics including > laiign. igc IjImimIou . 
.1 v 1 •■■ if 'i iic 1 tenia .md .1 N.in\c Anitiitaii language jiidio viMi.il tenia. 

lei u\ hint. 1 1 pul dual ml i% if g text tol let lions, dictionaries. ftiiniiii.ii>, .md k * 1 honks), pub 
liv.ilit-n uf N.iiivt laiigitagi If vis Mmies and hisiotvt fur (he genei.il p*ihtiv .md fur use in 
\th<>t<ls. n.)ii\i.. >i(iii td 1I1H miicuts and informal ion.it materials nth- Na!t\e languages. Ijp<s 
and v ittt'i's . 

til naming of njvAcin ol Nalive American languages tn theoretitut and pr.ultcal linguistic*, 
u .lining of Nalive Anient an bilingual education lent has and other language vtoikcrs. 

(gl a vm stance In social scie ntisis. film makers, and others whose work icquires dealing with 
Native American languages. 

Ihl training and conMihant services fur school district, niatenals development center!, and 
tl.ilc agent it's involved in bilingual etliit.illtm. 
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(i| uH»rct;ilivo iuojjt.»m> and initiatives *i»ti mlici oi^.un/.iiioni comerned *nh Name 
Anteik.111 l;in K u..i:vv. c p . ,.nu>ng oihcrs. Iftc At.isL. N.uoe Language ( cnlci (AN! CI. Ihc 
Nalivc American Ungual** Umics Insiittile (NAl !l. ihc Ameiicnn Indian Unguals Devel- 
opment liishitilv < Ml DM lite S.kicIj fur the Sauk ol ihv Indigenous 1 .inyuayCN ot ihc Amci 
iea> (SSII.A). iriM and nihcr umiimmiiy kised L.tiyuajic pit^iants. tjii^ii i vi ics depjrlnicniN 
^hichamccnlrau-nn ihc M»d> of Nalivc Amcncau Lintiiiajivs. and. maddimm. Ihc ctuinici l 
oigani/aimnv in ( .mada anil Mexico 
In broad oulliiic. ihc c!cmcii!;u) slnifiiii.il lealuies nl ihc Nalivc American 
language ccnicr as envisioned hcic aic not new 1 lie struciuic is essentially 
lhal of a university 01 college. Bui in m\wi icspccis. the Native American 
language ccnlci is new m conception !l is unlike c voting institutions in iespvU 
to its Mall, anil it is unlike most othei im.liiuiions in its mode of opeialion 

The stall would be recruited nut only I'loui the snuill but glowing nuiubei ol 
Native American doctoral graduates in linguistics but also bom the rather huge 
group of Native Americans whose credentials dense fiom their experience and 
recognized conlri but ions to community and regional language programs and 
initiatives. Credentialing and tenure cannot be delmed exclusively in terms o( 
existing institutional inslt umcnls of acci editation. I his is true pet force, because 
the most crucial intellectual requirement for effective work in a Native Amer- 
ican language center— namely, extensive and sensitive native knowledge ol ;i 
Native American language— is often mutually exclusive with tbe conventional 
measures of academic accomplishment, t.e one or more advanced degrees, 
multiple publications, and so on. 

And as for mode of operation, apart from icscaich and teaching which might 
proceed according to some sort of annua! schedule, most of the work ol a 
Native American language center would be 'responsive*. That is. it would be 
defined, designed, and carried out in relation to the needs ol Native American 
communities, schools, teachers, families, educational organisations, and in- 
dividuals— in short, the work would be carried out in relation to the needs ol 
any entity basing a reasonable project falling within the range of competences 
of the center In this respect, the language eentei would be like the cnUiimoii 
service of a uni\ersil> 01 community college except that, in the case ol the 
language center, this responsive component would occupy a primar> position 
within the institution: outreach, interaction with Native Anieiican communi- 
ties, and fimdraismg would be constant Icahucs ol the centers operaiion 

There are many extremely difficult questions that must be addressed in plan- 
ning for the establishment ol a language eentei - imJuding. ol course, the mai- 
ler of funding; the issue of whether to begin small and grow . as opposed to 
starling with a full) stalled organization; the question of best location and 
physical plant; the nature of tbe administiative structure; the question ol 
whether a center should be connected to an established institution (college 01 
university); and many othei questions 

Although some of these problems aic lartie and daunting, and although each 
of them requires careful attention, they are not insurmountable. And there aic 
at least two very good reasons to begin nnw to consider seiiously the estab- 
lishment of Native American language centers 
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The slate of imperilmcnt lhal characterizes the situation of many Native 
American languages is extreme, and it is a condition shared, in fact, by most 
of the languages of the world, as Michael Krauss so clcaily demonstrates in 
his contribution to this collection. It is appropriate that responses 10 this con- 
dition should happen now. before the situation becomes much worse. liven in 
ilie most dire cases, it is possible to do something concrete and pioductive in 
iclatiou to endangered languages— the Rama Language nndCuIluic Progiam. 
described here by Cole lie Craig, is an example of ihe best sort. The responsive 
(miction of Native American I; uage centers is directly iclevant here, since 
a principal purpose of any language center would be to work with Native Amer- 
ican communities to construct appropriate programs of language recovery and 
maintenance. 

The other icason for acting now in establishing Native American language 
centers is that, in one respect at least, the opportunity to do so exists, to a 
gi eater extent than in the past. It is possible to staff a Native American language 
center wiili accomplished scholars, teachers, and other language workers who 
sue native spcakcis of Native American languages. This ciicunislance is the 
Jesuit of efforts during the past two decades on the part of (I) a few linguistics 
departments. 01 associated centers, which have trained native-speaking lin- 
guists ami. most importantly. (2) the various training institutes that have already 
c\is(. such as the American Indian Languages Development Institute (see the 
essay above by Lucille Watahomigie & Akira Yamamoto). These institutes 
have produced some of the most capable bilingual /bicultural educators in this 
country, not only as a dnect result of their summer training programs but also 
b\ \irlue of the stalT-n.uning process implicit in the administrative and orpa- 
ui/aliona 1 experience gained through launching and directing those programs. 

An effective response to language endanger mcnl . here and clscuhere in the 
vwuld. vs ill require a wide range of efforts on the part of entities of all sorts— 
mJiooN. communities, local, regional, and national governments, colleges and 
universities, and individuals ol various backgrounds, including linguists, cd- 
ui.itois. vmiIcis. .mil parents No one entity can be expected In mount an 
cllectrve 1 espouse 1 would argue strongly that language centers of the type 
hncfl> described above must figure in the business of language recovery and 
maintenance. Language centeis. like universities, would ha\c the property of 
lelalive permanence, and they would serve both as a home for ongoing research 
and teaching piogiams and as a base from which piogrcssivc initiatives could 
he l.ituielied oi! hchall * * I cndangcicd languages. 

Most importantly, Native American language centers, in then naming and 
outreach functions, would contribute to the effort— begun by organizations 
such as A I LI) I and NAi 1 — to create the mechanisms that will enable Native 
Amci ican communities to achieve autonomy in mailers ha\ ing to do w ith their 
n.it;vc languages 

IVp.trlmenl of ^nllii up* •!«»»:■ 
I luvciMfx fl Ncv.til.i Kent" 
Ku»o NV K'JS<7 
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Doing Mayan linguistics in Guatemala 

Ndka C. 1:nc;i ani> 
7 tit' University tif lawn 

Linguists working in (iualemnla in icccnt >c.hs have had the benefit of being 
able lo work with an increasingly linguistically sophisticated, politically aware, 
and culturally concerned population. Mayas have been quite forthright about 
informing linguists about what they believe to he the proper sort of linguistics 
to do. In 1985, for instance, a group of Ma\as participating in the VMI Mayan 
Linguistics Workshop in Antigua Guatemala called on linguists 'not lo con- 
tribute to the internal division of each Mayan language, not to promote oi 
officialize Spanish borrowings in those languages, not to marginalize speakcis 
of Mayan languages in the investigation of their own languages, and not to 
monopolize or reserve for themselves linguistic methodology and knowledge* 
(Cojlf Cuxil 1990:3). 1 It was perhaps a shock to some linguists, as it was to 
me, to realize that good will and good relations with the individual collaborate! s 
in our past research, a dedication to sound scientific principles of linguistic 
research, and even instruction in literacy and linguistics on the part of many 
of us were not enough lo avoid rather severe criticism of our role in Mayan 
linguistics. 

The criticism, which was voiced again even more strongly in the XI Mayan 
Linguistics Workshop in 1989 in Quet/allenango. Guatemala, and which is 
eloquently (and devastatingly) developed in Cojlf Cuxil 1990, addresses several 
different issues. First, i( assumes that doing linguistics is essentially political. 
Second, it fundamentally questions some of the f ':ncts thai have guided many 
linguists in research, principally the idea thai an adequate description simply 
reports 'what is ihere'. Third, it proposes, both explicitly and implicitly, a set 
of standards and obligations for linguists to follow in their research on minority 
languages. All of the issues raised arc germane lo linguistics in general and not 
just to Mayan linguistics. I will take them in oidci. : 

1. Thf. mum s of NNOUisi ic res parch Mayas make the point that lin- 
guistics is nol done in a political vacuum Someone pays for research, and the 

1 Transitions of quotes from C'ojti Cuxil and ol st.ik nunN from ihc XI Nhiyan LingiiiMu * 
Workshop a/e mine 

1 My thinking about these issues is heavily influenced by my work with Mayas over the lasi 
twenty years, but especially in the last fi\e years I h.ivc benefitted from man> critical conversations 
with my students, colleagues, and co researchers I w^uld especial!) like to recognize the conln- 
buttons of the members of the classes Jun lq* and Jun Ajkcm to my thinking on these matters, of 
my research colleagues Pakal. Saq Ch en. Nik'te'. Wayknn. and Saqijix of the group Oxlajuj Kej. 
and also that uf Guillermo Rodriguez Guajin. Dcmetrio Rodriguez Guajan. Irma Otzc>. I. ids En- 
rique Sam Colop. and Demelrio Cojtf Cuxil. Needles* to say, they are not responsible lor what I 
have done with our conversations and would not necessarily agree with me. Cojtf Cuxil" s 1990 
article. 'Linguistic a c idiomas Mayas en Guatemala', is an extraordinarily clear and profound woik 
on the politics of Mayan linguistics It is the principal pnblic;iiion Hs a Maya in this field, but K 
reflects. 1 think, the thoughts of many other individuals ;js well 
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reasons lor funding one kind of research rather than another can be political. 
!hc personal motives tliat linguists have for choosing a research topic and a 
language or place for doing research arc varied and certainly cover nonlinguislic 
considerations, including political ones. Doing research can affect various local 
situations. Mich as language maintenance, language shift, expanding literacy, 
and increased bilingualism. all of which enter into the local political equations. 
When linguists arc foreigners in their research area, as is the case with the vast 
majority of Mayan linguists, then the possibility that they represent some for- 
eign governmental position arises. Similarly, because of the work of the Sum- 
ma Institute of Linguistics and other missionary groups, foreign linguists are 
oil en thought to represent religious interests. Furthcrmoic. the language under 
investigation is spoken by people who arc members of a linguistic community 
and also a political community. Any research undertaken in that community 
may affect or be affected by the political status of the group. 

At the XI Mayan Linguistics Workshop, in a pane! discussion on the role of 
foreign linguists in Mayan linguistics, a number of the public questions ad- 
diesscd politics directly or indirectly. In particular. Mayas asked about ulterior 
motives for research: 'Why are foreign linguists interested in Mayan linguis- 
tics?' 'What goal docs the research done by foreigners have in their own coun- 
tiy?' The work of the linguists is limited solely to research ... 01 perhaps they 
aie really woiking Tor the politics and ideology of their government.' They also 
made explicit reference to the political status of Mayan communities in relation 
to linguistic research: 'Does knowledge of Mayan languages contribute to the 
subordination of the Mayan population?' Ms it possible for the foreign linguist 
to contribute seriously to the total elimination of the distinct tentacles of internal 
and external colonialism that currently envelops the Maya?" 

Many of us have been used to thinking that our work is pure science— that 
the most compelling reasons for doing linguistics are to know how specific 
languages work and what language is. The widely accepted Western idea that 
knowledge in and of itself is valuable for society is often the only justification 
we need to do what we do. And if the people we work with do not or cannot 
undeisiami that, it is because they aie poor and do noi have the luxury of being 
able to think about the universal benefits of science. 01 it is because they are 
uneducated or unsophisticated. The Mayas who spoke at the XI Woikshop 
may be poor, but thc> arc noi uneducated nor unsophisticated What they are 
saying is that the conduct of social science research, in which category they 
definitely place linguistics, can have negative or positive consequences for the 
juoup where that rcscaich is carried out. and that an evaluation of the possible 
consequences must slai t with a consideration of the political status of the group 
in question. In the case of the Mayas of Guatemala, this must take into account 
that they are a politically subordinated set of communities that have been sub- 
ject to five hundred years of colonialist policy. Language is part of that policy, 
for instance in the differentia! legal and customary statuses accorded to Mayan 
languages and Spanish. It is also part of the political reality of the communities, 
indicating at the same time both the autonomous origin of those communities 
and their current subordinate position (Cojti Cuxil 1990:4). 
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Linguists working in (ittatemala. then, have the opium of doing and pre- 
senting their research in a manner that supports (he dominant political group, 
which has ;m interest in ihe elimination ul" Ma\an languages or at least in the 
Spread of Spanish, at whatever cost; or in a manner thai supports the well- 
being of Mayan languages. Almost all of our aetivilies. no matter how politically 
neutral we may consider them, are seen b> Guatemalans as Tailing into one 
camp or Ihe other. The choices we have do not include neutrality, and are 
presented quite clearly by Cojli Cuxil UWuM'JI: 

"H is tliltiviilt. .ihiivc all ut (iiiali-iuala. wlu-ic I .niiiui »nliuii.»tiMii me.ns.uKl whcie the \ei\ 
Political Constitution assigns mfi>nital functions in M.i\.ui I.iiifrn.iecN . I'm linguists to dcllni- 
themsehes as ncuual iw !ipi»h1ic.»l. sim.c they wink on Ltn^u.i^cs lhal arc sentenced in dc;itli 
and officially demoted, tn this countiy. tin; lincjns! i\lm uoiks tin M.ivan LnicJiaucs only h;is 
two options, cither active complicity irt Ihe pie\»uliitu. tnlom.ilism ;md linguistic assimilation- 
ism. or activism in favor of a new linguistic oioei in v\ liich equality in the rights of ;ilt the 
language is made concrete, something th;it ;ilso implies equal lighls fur the natiomilitics and 
cnmmuniliL-s 

2. The kou: 01 ttNcausttc ki.slakch. We have been taught to he hue to 
our data, to report it as accurately as wc possibly can, and to be us exhaustive 
as possible in descriptive linguistics and as honest as possible in using descrip- 
tive data in theoretical woik. Wc have not been as well drilled in sociolinguistie 
sensitivity; to be both honest and accurate requires taking the broad social 
situation into account. Every time we write an article about a language wc do 
several things: wc make an analysis of some body ol linguistic data, we discuss 
lhat analysis in Jhc light of current pertinent theory, we select examples ol 
speech to illustrate our points, and wc bring that language into at least mo- 
mentary prominence according to Ihe analysis, the theory, and the selection 
of data. Language prominence resulting from linguistic research has many nou 
linguistic consequences, and selection of data is guided by a multiplicity ol 
nonlinguistic as well as linguistic factots 

Selection of data is a thorny issue. First of all unless wcarc native spcakcts 
of the language we work on. we automatically select the data thai wi know 
from among the possible set of data. Additional!) . we select data that illustrates 
the point we wish to make. Furthermore, we select a great deal of data that ts 
wholly tangential to the point we wjs.fi to make because it accompanies ihe 
data that docs make the point, and that ts the way wc elicited 01 received it. 
We also select speakers to give us the data we weak on. for all sorts of reasons 
including availability, intelligence, compatibility, .i^c. sex. linguistic ability, 
community leadership. and soon. And sometimes the tesult is that the examples 
we use are disliked by or even offensive to the community wc work with. Our 
defense usually is that they are examples of real language taken trom natural 
language situations, thai they are scientific. illy accurate, and that it would be 
unethical and unscientific to change them. I do not believe that a request to 
use additional selection criteria for examples invohes an unscientific tampering 
with the data; it instead is a plea for senshivtty in the prcsentaiion of data, and 
in many cases it is a plea for more accurate reporting of data. 

One of ihe points raised by Mayas in the IW5 woikshop was that wc should 
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nol promote or officialize Spanish borrowing in Mayan languages. Another 
point raised was lhal our choices of example words in paradigms and elsewhere 
were on inxasion infelicitous. Examples given included the choice of "flea" to 
illustrate a noun paradigm in one of the workshop papers, and the frequent 
choice of kill' as I he paradigmatic iransitive verb. The essential point being 
made lu re is that choice of examples, especially in minority languages or lan- 
guages w ilhoul a grand written literary tradition. docs much mors than illustrate 
a linguistic point: it also characterizes a language socially hy providing it with 
an oflKial. scholarly, and ivHirtitN personality. Frequently, the onl) infor- 
mation on a minority language available to the outside is what linguists write 
ahout it. since it may have no written and published autochthonous literature. 
Our seemingly casually chosen examples, representing as they do the most 
minimal portion of the total language, can quite inadvertently distort the social 
portrait of the language in question. 

Responding to requests to use certain kinds of examples or to refrain from 
using other kinds of examples is nol unethi;al or unscientific. It simply adds 
anothci factor to the myriad of factors that guide us in our choice of examples. 
If wc write a grammar with thirty illustrative sentences containing transitive 
verbs, and twenty-five of those sentences are about violent actions, it seems 
icnsonablc for a speaker to ask why we chose those particular sentences and 
to wonder whether we were trying to achieve a certain unpleasant portrait of 
the people who speak the language. It might not be obvious that "kill" and hit' 
aie vcihs that lend themselves extremely well to certain kinds ol explanations, 
since they can, among other things, take subjects and objects of any person 
and number. 

Hortowings raise another point. Mayas feel that the high peicentage of Span- 
ish boi rowing to he found iti the speech of some individuals is a sign of political 
domination and language morbidity. Although we can point to languages (like 
l : ngIMi> that have sunivcd very nicely a period of acceleiatcd borrowing, the 
point is certainh valid in that many threatened languages do. in fact, exhibit 
a high level of hot i owing. I here aie words (hat are of foreign origin but fully 
incoipoiatcd into a language and that lack an adequate native" equivalent, and 
there aie winds that aie even prclewcd to their native equivalents However, 
there aie also speakers, of Mayan languages at least, who use many fewer 
borrowings than other speakeis. We can add that as a factor to consider in our 
choice of people to give us data on language. Where the borrowings that we 
collect aie not central lo the matter under discussion, they can olten be changed 
without damaging the rest of the example. And where wc arc explicitly dis- 
Lussmj: hoi row tug, 01 have no alternative but to include borrowed words in 
our examples. Mayas suggest that wc discuss and comment cnticallv on the 
sociohiicuislic situations that result in borrowing. 

1 he issue hoc is not simply one of accommodating to certain isolated re- 
quests lor changes in our examples I believe that Ma>as arc challenging the 
whole idea ol descriptive accuracy, and aie suggesting lh.it adequate descrip- 
tion uiiisi take into account sociolmguistk and political factois .is well as lin- 
guistic tacts. Ili.it is. a description ol a language pioudcs pail ol a social 
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description of ihc people who speak thai language, and the speakers, and hence 
the language, alsoexisl in a political context . The information that our linguistic 
descriptions give about social matters should be as accurate as the information 
they give about linguistic structure; and we must be aware of the political 
implications of what we write and. in a situation like that of Mayas in Gua- 
temala, consciously take sides in a political coufiontalion. II we are ioiecd to 
recognize (hat a language is of low prestige, or contains a great many foreign 
borrowings, or is otherwise politically or socially 'weak*, then Mayas would 
have us explain and attack those facts, not mctcl\ icpori them. 

We aie used to being the arhilcrs of our own choices, and defend those 
choices valiantly. We aic sometimes offended when others suggest that we 
must re-examine decisions that seem to us to be purely linguistic and moic 
within our competency than that of any other person. We also lend to regard 
the languages we work on as personal properly, or at Ihc best as public prop 
crty. Mayas challenge that notion as well: 'Mayan languages arc the collective 
property of (heir speakers, and it primordially pertains to the speakers to study 
them and lo decide (heir destiny' (Cojti Cuxil 1990:20). Mayas not only criticize 
some of our choices, they also defend their right to do so. 

Thus the ioIc of linguistics can be seen as a scholarly role wmuN ;j given 
political and social context. In many cases, this implies working with a sun 
okdinatk language, which further implies intellectual, scholarly, and political 
responsibilities to that language and Ihc people who speak it These icspon- 
r.ibililics are not the same as those we have when we work with dominant 
languages. We are asked, at the very least, to iccognuc the social and political 
roles we play and not to pretend that our role is 'purely scientific' and neutral. 
We arc additionally asked, and this is much more difficult for us. lo accept 
that speakers of the languages we work with, not ptofcssional linguists except 
insofar as they coincide, arc the ultimate judges of what should or should noi 
be done with (heir languages 

J. Tut- tmiKiAHDN en uns-msik Ki.si-. \ki u Many of ihc comments at the 
XI Mayan Linguistics Workshop reflected ar undci lying resentment of foreign, 
which is to say non-Mayan, control of linguistics A number of people asked 
why we publish so much in languages inaccessible lo them: 'Why arc all the 
investigations only written in English and you don't leave a copy for the Mayan 
community in their own languages or in Spanish?' Others questioned our will- 
ingness to do linguistics under the control of the speakers: 'Would you be w, illing 
lo do work in conjunction with Mayan groups or associations, working with 
Ihcm in an equitable manner?' If speakers of h*- *'an languages conic to have 
power over the destiny of Mayan linguistics, uouul the foreign linguists accept 
being subject to rules established by the speakers, leaving aside their pcisonal 
and institutional differences?' 

Other criticisms of foreign linguistics that also deal with control include a 
widespread feeling that we do not do enough to shaie our specialized knowledge 
with speakers of M lyan languages. One of the Mava panelists asked the qucs- 
'ion: 'Do vve need foreign linguists'*' lli> answci uas 'Yes. unfortunately. 
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llowewi. Mayas arc suggesting, more and more frcqucnlly. that the proper 
tolc ol i he foreign linguist is to teach speakers of Mayan languages how to do 
linguistics. This comment is directed not only to descriptive linguists who woik 
on Ma\.m languages, hut to theoretical linguists as well. I hose theoreticians 
v\ho do not have direct contact with communities of speakers ol subordinate 
languages may have thought, up to now. that the mattei s under discussion dn 
not pan iciilaily pertain to them. Mayas believe, however, that at least some 
speaker ol'lheii languages must study linguistics at the highest levels, in order 
to have leal contiol over Mayan linguistics This implies, ol course, that we 
in;i> have ;i icsponsibihiv, to make sine that oui students who aie speakers o! 
suboidmatc languages iecei\e the opportunity loi a lust-rate linguistic cdu- 
cation, even when laced with problems of language, nationality and formal 
educational preparation. Hceause it is so very much more difficult for anyone 
who is a member of a subordinate language community to reach the point of 
being u.idy for university or graduate education in a foreign country, it is an 
even gi Ciller responsibility to nurture those few students who do reach that 
point. The role in instruction that Mayas ask us to assume is not an easy one. 
It lequiies a great amount of unaccustomed cfbut. time, bureaucratic manip- 
ulation, and financial saciifice, 

(liven that foreign linguists do control Mayan linguistics so far. our produc- 
tion is not seen as all that wonderful, cither. Cojti Cuxil ( 1990:2 i-22) lists among 
our weaknesses and failures those of: 'Doing partial and simplistic studies of 
Ma\an languages for reasons of economy, ease, preference or incompetence' 
and 'Reflecting incomplete!" the lexical icperloiv. of each of the Mayan Ian- 
guages.* Mow many of us have been dismayed on hearing someone assure us 
that language X tin mv ease it was Qucchua) is a primitive language, since we 
try so haid to dispel the notion of 'primitive' languages ' I was much more 
dismay ed to discover that . in the Queehua instance, the person had a seemingly 
legitimate icason lor lus idea: that there ate only 5.1MH) words in some dictionary 
of tin language. And who was responsible lor writing the dictionary// Worse 
yd. I hove heard a number of linguists claim that we should not have anything 
to do with piescriplive grammars, tainted as they are by linguistic impurity and 
incomplete description Mresciiptive grammars ate nmissvkn lot developing 
liicrnc\ . and if linguists iclusc to ins olve thcmsclv es in writing them or teaching 
people how to wiite them, they ate bound to be. unnecessarily, linguistically 
inaccut.ite. 

I believe that out obligations can be subsumed under lout major a: cms: 

(1) Recognizing the political and social context loi oui icseauli and. wheic 
iieccssaiy. taking the part of the language we study and its speakers. 

(2) Recognizing the rights of speakers of politically subordinate languages 
over those languages, and paying attention to their expressed wishes for the 
public presentation of facts about their languages 

(3) Contributing to the training of linguists who are speakers ol siiboidinatc 
languages, at every level from the empirical to the theoretical. 

14) Publishing desciiptions and analyses of the languages vie woik on that 
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arc of the highest possible quality, and making those publications available In 
speakers of the language. 

How to meet our obligation depends on lire specific sjiuaiion in which we 
work flic particular contexts for each language differ significantly. It seems 
to me thai what Mavas sue suggesting K applicable to a much wider set ol 
languages aiouml the woikl. howcvei .and that w e <. an all benefit lioni relied ing 
on (heir comments in the light ul oui ow n lescau h experiences 1 rv ing to meet 
the challenges they pose can he extiaonlinai il\ ie\\ aiding as well. and. when 
all is said ami dune, leads to hctlei linguistics 

Dcp.Hwmw i»l viiihiopoli«(!\ 
The UnivciMlv .»t U««.i 

luwa coy. i a 

Language endangennent and the human \aluc 
of linguistic diversih 

Kl N II VI 1 

Mass(ulw\ci[\ InstttHtt (>l lrthnnloK\ 

Linguists typically celebrate the tension that plays between two realities o! 
human linguistic knowledge, universality and diversity. But linguistic diveisily 
is not something whose future can be taken for granted. Many local languages 
and cultures find themselves in great peril in this era, a fact well documented 
elsewhere in this collection. 

In the following paragraphs I will be concerned with the idea that linguistic 
diversity is important to human intellectual lite— not only in the contest ol 
scientific linguistic inquiry, but also in relation to the class of human activities 
belonging to the realms of culture and ail. 

From the perspective of linguistic science, aiguments for safeguarding t he- 
world's linguistic diversity require no special discussion in this journal. Sup- 
pose English were the only language available as a basis lor the study of general 
human grammatical competence. We know enough about the latter to be able 
to say now that we could learn a great deal about it from English alone But 
we also know enough about linguistic di»eiMf> to know that we would miss 
an enormous amount. 

If English were the only language, we could leaf n a lot about the fundamental 
principles ol grammar, but we could onl) guess .u the nature of that which can 
vary, except to the extent that this is evident from the varieties of English itself. 
And this would amount to missing an impoilant point of human linguistic com- 
petence, liy itself, English would supply a mcic hint of the complexity of the 
system of principles and parameters which pel milt content questions to be 
formed cither by movement (as in English) or b> retention of the question word 
in situ (Japanese, and English in multiple questions! Considering just English, 
the category of number— as represented m mf v s . of/t — tells us little about 
the opposition involved. Only the especially cuiious might wonder whether the 
theory of grammar defines the number contrast as | ± singular) or as [ ± plural). 
And where English is the onl> language, this is prohahly a meaningless uues- 
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lion. Hut the question is not meaningless in a world which also has Hopi. There, 
it can bo argued, determiners show the lirst contrast, while verbs show the 
second, dual number being the intersection of the minus values. Al every turn 
in every domain of grammar, the value of language dive. s,t> to the woik ol 
linguists is evident. Il.e point docs not need belaboring. 

The notion thai the world's linguistic diversity is a piocmt.s resource does 
,u,| derive solely from linguistic science, of course. Language ,s much more 
Ihan grammar. The Icon language' embraces a wide .ange ol human coin- 
pelences and capacilies. and il is not elctil that it makes sense lo think ol .1 as 

a single enlity. 

Of supreme signilleance in relation to linguistic d.vers.ly. and lo lucal lan- 
guages in particular, is Ihe simple truth that language-. n the general, multt- 
laceled scnsc-cmbodics Ihe intellectual wealth of the people who use it. A 
language and Ihe intellectual productions of its speakers are ollen inseparable, 
in fact Some forms of verbal art-verse, song, or chant-depend crucially on 
morphological and phonological, even syntactic, properl.es of the language in 
which il is formed. In such eases Ihe an could not exisl vs.lhoul the language 
uuile hle.ally. liven whc.c ihe dependency is nol so organic as this an intel- 
lectual tradition may be so thoroughly a part of a peoples l.ngu.sl.e ethnography 
as to be. in effect, inseparable from the language. 

In this ei.cumslance. there is a certain tragedy for ihe human purpose. The 
loss of local languages, and of the cultural systems thai lhe> express, has meant 
irretrievable loss of diverse and interesting intellectual wealth, the priceless 
products of human menial industry. The process of language loss is ongoing. 
Many linguistic field workers have had. and will continue to have, the expe- 
rience of hearing witness lo Ihe loss, for all lime, of a language and of the 
cultural products which the language served to express lui the intellectual nour- 
ishment of its speakeis. 

In the icmaindci of Ibis essay. I would like to descr.be one such product of 
„ people's intellectual wo.k This is a l.adition whose decline and virtual d.s- 
apncniai.ee I witnessed in Il.e cou.se ol field work in Ausl.aha t was Ihe 
treasure of a small g.oup ol \us.rahan Abo.iginal people ihe I ard.l. hwug on 
Moritingtuu Island in No. II. Queensland 

While wo.king on the sw.tax and lexicon of l.a.dil ... I960. I heard ol the 
cvMencc of an auxilia.v language, called Damin. which some initiated men hi 
llweommunitv could Mill use. Most men could not. since Ihe mission admin- 
is.ialing Morninglon Island during Ihe early decades of this century had for- 
bidden the piactice of initiation many years earlier, and il was ,n the context 
„|- initiation that Da.nin was learned. Only men initialed before Ihe mission was 
established had had Ihe opportunity to learn Dunlin, and unl) a leu of those 
men were still living ill W<>. 

I was nol able to work on Damin until l%7. An anthropologist working with 
ihe I ardil people sent me .. tape of Damin while I was wo.king in another 
comimmih larthe. sooth. When I heard .he tape. I knew that Danm, was some- 
thing veiv' special, so I »i ranged lo visit Morninglon Island again Ihe feature 
of i)ami.i that lust cauuhl im altenlion was ils phonology It depalts drastically 
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from the phonology of I .until, and it has sounds in il which do not exist in any 
other Australian language, lor example, it has dick consonants, otherwise 
found only in Africa— in the Khoisan languages, lor example, and m the Ngum 
languages of the Bantu family, languages v\ilh no historical connection u»l.:u- 
dil. The use of clicks in Damin developed locally. Damin has the appeal anco 
of an invented language, and it is attributed, in fact, lo a legendary figure named 
Kalthad (Yellow Trevally). II il was invented, then it is a clever invention, 
indeed, because it is almost unheard of for an invented language to dcpait 
radically fiom the phonological constraints ol the ordinary language of the 
inventor. The impression that Damin is an invention is stienglhened by the tact 
that it not only has sounds absent elsewhere in Australia, but it also has sounds 
found nowhere else in the worW— as true phonological segments, that is. Ihcsc 
include an ingrcssivc voiceless lateral and a lahio-velnr lingual elective 

Although its >ound system is speclaculai. the extiaordinary genius of Damin 
is to be found in its lexicon. In its original pin pose. Damin was an 'au\iliai\ 
language', in the sense that il was used in place of l.aidil when this was nec- 
essary for rilual reasons. An idea of its nature can bo gained horn a consid- 
eration of how it was learned and used. Accoiding to the accounts of siuviviug 
Demiinkurlda. or *Damin-posscssors\ as they wcie called. Damin was learned 
by novices in the advanced phase of men's initiation. Men who went through 
this stage were called Warama. and in theory only Warama learned Damin. In 
practice, however, since it was used in public, many people who weie not 
Warama. both men and women, had passive knowledge of il. Its purpose, apait 
from the intellectual pleasure it gave, was to seive as a vehicle of communi- 
cation between Warama and all individu;:K involved in their initiation. The use 
of ordinary l.ardil with these people was Unhidden, until lhe> had been lepaid 
the rilual debt owed lo ihcm by the Waiama as .1 usult of initiation. Damin 1, 
. lexicon, not an entire language. The rule in using Damin concctly is this, 
each lexical item of Lardil must be replaced bv a Damin item; the inflectional 
morphology and syntax of Lardil remains intact An example of this lexical 
replacement procedure can be seen in 1 below, in which the first line is m 
Lardil. the second is the Damin equivalent, and the thud is a hicial gloss ol 
the morphemes in the sentence; 

(I) Ngithun dunjUan ngawa iiMiuu-kiu \urnniu-kt\ath-nr 

n!an n'nfa-kan nhbih.'u tutith-w mHi-ngkiyath-nr. 

my WiYBro-GEN dog go-Fur food-co-FUT 
r| r ' 'My wife's younger brother's dog is going hunting (lit going foi 

h ' food)/ 

S \ As this example shows, the syntax and tnorpholoy> of Damin and Lardil ate 
the same. Both use the same case system. The genitive (glossed ci»t) h ex- 
cmplified here, as well as the nominative, which is not overtly marked— wmv. 
nh'nh'u 'dog* is in ihe nominative. And the two share the same system of verbal 
tenses; the future, glossed rut. is seen here. And ITnally. they use the same 
system of derivational morphology, exemplified here b> the verb-forming al- 
lative ending -(/i.i>)Aiv<j- (glossed go). This clement converts the noun m*«r. 
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iii/h " r«i ul' into ,i vcih meaning to go after Food, to hunt this sentence also 
ilhiscrah's the click consonants of Damin. All Damin clicks aie nasali/cil. I hat 
is to s.: . . the \ ct.n occlusion associated with the production of clicks is released 
as n \elai' nasal In the first word, the click articulation (itself symbolized !l is 
in the ah eopjil.n.il position (symboli/ed hy using |n| fur the nasal component). 
The other clicks aie the dental |nh!|. as in the word lor doe', and the bilabial 
1 1 it ! 1 . as in ilk- w oiil foi food' lu some items the click is leduplicatcd. as in 
the winds loi dog' ami wile's younger hiothcr'. 

While itiflcL I tt nt;il ami definitional morphology is ihc same lor I .nidi! and 
Damin. the I. \miii is totally diffcicnt. I hiis. each noun. m-iI» oi pionoun in 
the I ;ndil ol I in. itches a distinct item in Dainin. It is the naiuii' of this re* 
placement lexicon which is extiaordinai y It in constructed in such a way that, 
in piituiple. n can be learned in one day. In practice, it is said, learning Damin 
look place ovci a longer peiuuL though one could, in fact, learn it in a day. 
Ihc lexicon can be learned in one day. vet. in combination with l.ardil syntax 
ami morphologv . it can he used to express virtually any idea. How can a lexicon 
he sm m i enough to learn in one day and. at the same time, he kk ii enough 
to evpicss all ideas? A moment's reflection on this question can only inspire 
admiration, in m\ judgment 

I he aitswci. of com sc. is absliactness Ihc Damin lexicon cannot he rich 
in the usual sense of having large numbers of lexical items denoting concepts 
of gieat specificity Mike the ordinary l.ardil or English vocabulary, for ex- 
ample). Rathei . the lichness of Damin is of a different sort, the opposite of 
this in l;ict. Damin lexical items aie ahstiact names foi logically cohesive fam- 
ilies ol concepts The uchneNs of Damin resides jp the semantic breadth of its 
lexical licmv permitting a small inventory (less than 2(H) itemsi to accommodate 
the same lange ot concepts as does the much larger uidmaiy vocabulaiy (of 

IlllkUOW II si/c» 

Ihc example men in t akne c.ui be used to ilhisli.ue the basic point of 
I ). 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 jhsli .k oiess ( onsidc! the liist woid tit that senicike In I aidil. (his 
is ;i loi in of the In si pei son singul.u pi onoun. anil, as Midi, it is jit v oh cd in a 
i K h <. oinplc \ nl oppositions expiesscd h\ a set of l*> dM met pioiioims IheiC 
aie I luce pel mhis (Iik «. uuuilvi s (miiuiiI.h . du.il phnall. .m nu lusi\ eexclusiv c 
thsiMHiton hi the lust pi i son dual and pliual. and in all u«»nsmgiilai pionouns 
ihcie is .i two-way dismictiou among the pionouns loi geneialtou haimony. 
Iheie tan k little doubt lh.il ordmaiy l.atiiil is rich m the sense of highly 
spec ilk . in this i It h oa i u IU louti a si . Damin i educes all ol ihis io a single binary 
opposition 

(?) tat n'tttt ego 
th) // altu 

I he lust ol these is used to iclei to any set which 'iicludes the speaker, 
including the set which unhides only the spcakci I hc second iclcis to any 
set which does not include (he spe.ikci. 

I he abstiactiou lepiescntcil hy 1 is actualh greatet lh.ui what I have indi- 
cated, since ilk entile sei ol dclci minei s (i e demonsti ai w cs ,is well as pro- 
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nouns) is subsumed in this opposition. This means that each of 2u. h is more 
abstract that any ol the actual Lanlil words that it envois. I here is. in ordinal y 
Lardil. no single word thai corresponds either to 2a 01 to 2b. Nor is it likely 
that there is any such word in Knglish. or any olhei language, lor that mailer, 
setting aside the highly technical vocabulaiies of fields in which deictic ret- 
erence is ol" central importance (e.g. cvo mid ulin of kinship studies, a close, 
but not exact, correspondence). 

The domain ol time is analyzed in the same fashion I bus temporal reference, 
like pronominal rel'cicncc. emplo>s a fundamental hinaiy classification, op- 
posing the present to all oilier times: 
[}) (at kmi 'piescnt. now ' 

(b) kmiu i other than piesenl . othei than now 
The Tust ol these terms is used in place of Lardil woids such as uttntti uo\s . 
today' and nwrtitt •presently', while the second an responds to such woids as 
bilaa 'rccenlb (in the past)*, hihutnktt 'lomonou*. and tlimmku yesterday'. 
Again, the terminology heie involves an abstiact classillcalion o! the domain, 
and each of the terms is more abstract than an\ I .until lexical item. 

Our example sentence I contains furlhei examples of abstraction. I he term 
nh!nh!u 'dog" is one of the few terms in Damin that refers to a narrow class 
of entities (the class of canines, dingos and dogs) It would appear to be a 
counterexample to the general principle ol absti action. However, the lei m is. 
in fact, used to refer to an abstract set. that of domestic animals—it combines 
with ffjffltf. a term referring generally to animate beings, especially humans, 
and to mortality, to form iii><iu-nh!nh'u 'hot >e". and it combines with u iijhttrr. 
a term referring to wooded plants, to form u iijhun nh!nh!tt 'cattle" The stud> 
of the semantics of Damin compounds is in its mlancy. I am afraid, and it ts 
not clear how the components of the compounds just cited yield the meanings 
given, tt is clear, howevet . that nh'nh'u tefers to domestic animals in general 
(the dingo being classified uith the domestic dt>r.> \ud. as usual, this us.iue 1- 
not matched In that of any I aulil lexical ncm 

Sentence I aiso illustrates the most nbstiuc' ol (he Damin verbal lexical items. 
liili 'act'. This is the geneiali/ed active \cib in Damin It corresponds to both 
transitive and intiansilive vcibs of l.aidil -e g nth,, cm', udmu lift', kinkaio 
•put', nuttha get. take*. mnuuti MolKm ' "<"/'" ene'. uwim steal . tuthtt 
•enter', kanaka speak*. Inn "drip", ami g«''. I he Damin veib is used in 
reference to activities othei than those tcsulting in harmful effects \etbs of 
harmful elfecl are leptcsented in Damin In ////. "till a short initial s>ll.ihlc. 
rather than the long syllabic ol the genci.ih/ed .ictnily vcib Mowevei shglit 
this phonological difference might seem '0 be. it is teal and ligidly observed 
in Damin usage— /m corresponds to such l.ardtl \cibs as hairki 'chop', bctlut 
*bitc\ bunbe 'shoot', derltic bicak'. kclv ciit'. and nctlw hit*. This docs not 
exhaust the \erbal invcntoi y of Damin. but it coxcis ihe vast majority of active 
verbs in Lardil. And each ol these Damin *etbs ts. ;is expected, mote abstract 
than any Lardil verb. h i 

While absltaetion is the general rule in Damin. exceeding that ol I .aidil lexical 
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items, in .some cases the Damin lerminology corresponds in ahslract terms in 
Lardil itself. This is particularly true in certain domains having to do with foods. 
Thus, the Damin term tn!ii applies Hi foods in gencrat. particularly vegetable 
foods, and corresponds closely to the Lardil term uttiw 'food'. Likewise, 
certain seafoods are classed in ihe Lardil manner — thus, /'// 'bony fishes' (with 
/* repiesenting the ingrcssivc lateral consonant) corresponds to Laidil yakai 
Damin thii 'cartilaginous fishes, sharks and stingrays' cottcsponds to Lardil 
thitiurnw and Damin thitu corresponds to ihe inteiesting heterogeneous Laulil 
class kciultihtil sea turtles mid dugongs'. 

1'he Damin lexicon must achieve a halance between abstraction and cv 
picssive powei . since it must satisfy two essentially umliadictoi y icquttc- 
ments. It uuisl be such that it can be learned quickly and, al the same lime, it 
must be such that it can be used, in cooperation with I ardil inflectional mor- 
phology and syntax, to express any idea which Lardil itself can be used to 
express. It cannot be too abstract, therefore. 

The Damin kinship terminology exemplifies this point well. I he system has 
five terms (including n!n!ii. seen in I above). This amounts to a massive re- 
duction from the Lardil kinship terminology, which, like most Australian sys- 
tems, is very large. There is a mystery in the reduction, though, since the logic 
of the clnssificatory kinship system would lead one to expect an even number, 
sa> loin. Hut while this would be appropriately abstract, it would require 
merger of one of the most important kinship distinctions in Lardil society, that 
between second ctoss cousins [n!n!ti), the class that includes the preferred 
mamage paitneis. and first-cross cousins ( //V). the class of alternant marriage 
pattneis The Damin terminology stiikes the optimal balance between abstrac- 
tion ami exptcssive power. 

It is clear fiom what little wc know of Damin that it involves a sophisticated 
semantic analysis of the lexical resouices ol Lardil. The system of abstractions 
lavs ha i e aspects nt lexical semantic structure to a rieptee which, quite possibly, 
is not achieved by am othei system ol analysis that attempts to accommodate 
an i.n m k i vocabulai \ 

Ihe last fluent user of Damin passed away several yea is ago I he destruction 
of this niicllcLiii.il nc.isure was cariied out . tor Ihe most part, hy people who 
were not aware ol its existence, coming as they did from a culture in which 
wealth is physical and visible. Damin was not visible foi them, and ;is fai as 
they vvcic concerned, the Laulil people had no wealth, apart horn their land. 

We cannot say that the Damin tradition is utterly lost to ihe Lardil people. 
I lowever. it is all hut gone, since revival of its would he fiom recorded sources; 
and il revival were to be attempted, a ni w Damin tradition would be initiated, 
necessai ilv, since the cultural context of the original tradition is inecov erablc — 
Hide .iic uo sin v ivois of that pel lod. Hie development ol a new Damin tradition 
is not a bad thing, ol course; in fact it would be an exciting thing. But (he old 
Damin tradition is effectively lost. And the destruction of this tradition must 
he tanked as a disaster, compatible to the destruction ol any human treasure. 

It is per haps of little use simply to bemoan the loss of a trcasuie. The example 
of Datum is offered .is an instance of the nature of things that have been lost 
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and of what can be lost if linguistic and cultural diversity disappears. On llic 
other hand, the safeguarding of linguistic and cultural diversity does not guai- 
antec the perpetuation of existing traditions of intellectual endeavor, of course. 
In fact, a living tradition implies change. And it is precisely the development 
of new traditions which is most consonant with the human purpose. And it is 
precisely where local languages are viable ihat now traditions develop. Thus, 
for example, in the Southwest of the United Stales, beside the continuing (tu< 
dit ions of sung verse, a new tradition of poetry is developing, in Papngo. Pima. 
Yaqui, Navajo, and Hualapai. for example , in the context of the crowing use 
of the written foim of these languages (cucom.igcd by Mich institutions .in 
AiLDI, desciihcd else w lie ic m this collection ) 

If the foregoing discussion is at all icasonahlc, then ceilain things follow 
While it is good and commendable to recoul and document fading traditions, 
and in some cases this is absolutely necessary to avert total loss of cultuial 
wealth, the greater goal must be that of safcguauling diversity in the world of 
people. For that is the circumstance in which divcisc and interesting intellectual 
traditions can grow. Consider again ihe case of Dainin. We have a small recoid 
of that auxiliary language, enough to appreciate its worth. Bui we have no idea 
what it would have become, how it would have changed, or, most important, 
what kind of role it might have played in Laidil intellectual life in this or the 
next decade. It might have disappeared, of course That would have been thcil 
business. But it might have led to something even greater. We will ncvci know, 
since the necessary condition has not existed— namely, an environment sale 
for cultural diversity which would have pet nutted the l.ardil people to Icaiu 
and use Damin into the next century. 
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S. 2044 TESTIMONY 
NATIVE AMERICAN LANGUAGE ISSUES INSTITUTE 
Presented by Dr. Carl Downing, Executor 
Native American Language Issues Institute 
June 18, 1992 

INTRODUCTION / ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

On behalf of the Native American Language Issues Institute (NALI), thank you for the 
opportunity to testify before this distinguished committee in support of the Native American 
Languages Act of 1991. S. 2044. My name Is Dr. Carl Downing, one of the Executors of NALI; I 
have been active In Indian Education and Native American preservation Issues for many 
years, and currently direct the ONALDI (Oklahoma Native American Language Development 
Institute). 

First I would like to tell you a little about our organization. NALI is a non-profit 
organization chartered in 1986 for the purpose of protecting the rights of Native American 
communities to preserve and utilize their languages in the perpetuation of the Native 
American cultural base, Including the retention and realization of values and belief systems 
which are indigenous to Native American peoples. 

NALI had its beginnings in 1980 when a group of concerned professional language 
educators met to discuss Native American language issues. Annual Native American Language 
issues institutes have been held for more than a decade, and NALI has evolved into a major 
Native American language advocacy national network. The NALI goal is to preserve, protect 
and promote the rt^lnnmpnt gf Native American languages. 

I would like to begin my testimony with a quote from a 1990 report issued by the U. S. 
Department of the Interior. KEEPERS OF THE TREASURES: PROTECTING HISTORIC 
PROPERTIES AND CULTURAL TRADITIONS ON INDIAN LANDS, which was based on 
meetings and other consultations with Indian tribes, extensive study by the National Park 
Service staff, discussions with Native American organizations. State Historic Preservation 
Officers, the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, and other Federal agencies. A 
minimum of seventy-four Indian tribes responded to a variety of discussions, meetings and 
surveys, and summarized the importance of language as foUows: 

"At the very core of preservation from the perspective of American Indian tribes is the 
retention and use of languages. Native American cultures are living traditional cultures in 
which the past is transmitted orally from one generation to the next. Information about the 
past, about the spiritual, ceremonial, and natural worlds is passed through language. Without 
it. a culture can be irreparably damaged." 
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that language loss "Is part of a much larger process of loss, a LOSS OF CULTURAL AND 

r YTELLECTUAL DIVERSITY in which politically dominant languages and cultures simply 
overwhelm Indigenous local languages and cultures, placing Ihcm in a condition which can 
only be described as embattled" (1992: 1). In Time Magazine (September 23, 1991) we read: 

One horrible day 1600 years ago, the wisdom of many centuries went up in flames. 
The great Alexandria burned down, a catastrophe at the lime and a symbol for all 
ages of the "vulnerability of human knowledge" .... Today, will) little notice, more 
vast archives of knowledge and expertise arc spilling into oblivion, leaving 
humanity in danger of losing its past and perhaps Jeopardizing its future as well. 
Stored in the memories of elders, healers, mldwivcs. farmers, fishermen and hunters 
is an enormous trove of wisdom. 

Self-Identity 

As stated in the Native American Languages Act, "the traditional languages of Native 
Americans are an integral part of th< cultures and identities and form the basic medium for 
the transmission, and Ihus survival, of Native American cultures, literatures, historic?,, 
religions, political institutions, and values (Section 102(3)1. A language learning theorist. 
Renzo Titonc, also states lhat the individual's immediate outlook on reality and his ultimate 
view of life and the world, which are parts of culture, determine his style of expression 
(3 983:278); an anthropologist, William Haviland. echoes this by saying that "language is an 
inseparable part of group identity and a defining characteristic of ethnic and cultural 
distinction" (1990:144). Language is a mendifact; it Is a component of the idealogical 
subsystem of culture lhat helps shape the belief system of a society and transmit it to 

succeeding generations (Fcllman. Getis and Gclis 1990:126). Language Is what "enables 
parents to teach their children what the world they live In is like and what they 
must do to become functioning members of society" (p. 12», Folk tales, myths 
and legends, which are preserved through oral tradition, often hold the keys to 
what Is expected in a member of society. The loss of tribal elders brings the thrcai of 
losing tribal tradition Tribes must act now to document and pass on traditional knowledge 
(ceremonial speeches, oral histories, etc.). 

If our ideal is the cultural diversity and pluralistic society, then languages must be 
preserved. If we lose our language, we lose an important part of our identity and self-concept. 
When we teach a foreign language, we tell our students not to write a research paper in their 
own language and then translate it Into the language they are studying, because it simply will 
not work. Students are also told they will not ever speak the language fluently if they do not 
know the culture. Words will have connotations and related images which cannot be 
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translated no matter how close the translation may seem to be, simply because the people In 
the other culture do not have the same worldvlew, traditions, values a»id customs. The word 
yuppie, for example, a young upwardly bound mobile person who Js profit oriented: this could 
be translated In the Bantu language, but without an understanding of the capitalist system, the 
concept of the "American Dream," along with other aspects of the American worldvlew. the 
MBtl person could not really understand what a yuppie is. Take another example, kiosk. 
Europeans know exactly what a kiosk is because they can be found on every street comer and 
are the place to go In the morning on the way to work to get the dally paper and some munchies 
to eat on the train or on the metro. To an American, a kiosk may be a type of display used for 
selling a product, which Is somewhat different from the European counterpart. Apple pie 
brings up memories of Mother, warmth, good smells, tradition and the good "ole United States 
of America." It is easy to translate apple pie into other languages: me3liminli iskopaakl 
pahkweslkani (apple sweet bread, Kickapoo) or tarte aux pommes (French). These 
translations, however, do not cany the same Image that Americans have. 

If a native language dies out, it becomes very difficult to convey the unique elements of the 
culture of that people through another language. Without the Native American languages, the 
Native American cultures lose those parts of the cultures which are unexplainable through the 
medium of another language. In the Navajo language, for example, nouns are classified into an 
eight-tiered (at least) hierarchy which is based on the capacity for having a purpose or intent. 
Intelligence, strength, usefulness, relatedness to humans, or the capacity for motion. When 
speaking, the higher ranking noun i3 mentioned first. The structure of the sentence, thus, 
inherently contains a message about the Navajo worldvlew which could not be transmitted 
through the medium of English. The Navajo people call themselves dine and the expression is 
usually translated into English as "the people." Dln6 means more than that. There are several 
levels of meaning for dine\ On one level, the terms refers to Navajo people; on another level, it 
refers to Navajo men (as opposed to women); still on another level, it refers to younger Navajo 
men (as opposed to older men) (Witherspoon 1977:97). When translated Into English In this 
way. we would assume that a certain amount of importance Is placed on men and being young. 
However, this Is not the case. Instead, the Navajo perceive the elders as being the most 
knowledgeable and as being very valuable to their people, and the Navajo have historically 
been known for having a very egalitarian society where women were not considered to be below 
men. This Is a potent example of what can happen when a concept Is translated into another 
language, because, In this case, exactly the opposite of what a non-NavaJo would infer Is true. 

One might say that these arc Just words and that they can be borrowed and mixed into the 
English language and still transmit the same ideas to the Navajo people; out of the context of 
the language, however, the words lose much of their original meaning. What about the sentence 
structure which contains the key to the Navajo ordering of the universe? Maybe the Navajo 
could use a special form of English with altered sentence structures which could still convey 
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this part of their worldvicw. This is absurd when their own language serves their needs best. 
These phenomena shown with the Navajo language arc not unique to that language; they occur 
with every language where an attempt is made to translate the ideas of one culture into the 
language of another culture. Culture cannot be fully or properly transmitted in any language 
but the native language of that culture. Havilond states that "losing linguistic identity is the 
worst and final evidence of discrimination and subjugation" (1990:144). (The tragedy of the 
Compulsory Indian Education Law of 1887 Is already known to all of us (sec for example, 
R.vmond Locke 1976)1. 

Language should exist as a natural phenomenon and should not have to Justify itself or 
maintain a position of self-defense (Roberts and Williams 1972:505). The major factors which 
contributed to the "decay" of lhc Native American languages, such as increased contact with the 
majority American culture, the forced "Americanization" education of Native American 
children in the past, the absence of written literatures in the native languages, television and 
radio, cannot be removed. Their effects, however, might be curbed through effective language 
programs where there is motivation, positive altitudes from peers and parents, and high 
expectations and positive attitudes from teachers These are Identified as required for 
successful learning {Titonc 1983:282). 

The following Information Is exemplar/ of tribal justifications for 
requesting federal financial assistance to support language preservation: 

Examplo One : The Dad RJvcr Dialect or the OJibwc (Chippewa) Language Is in grave danger of 
being lost forever if not preserved within the next few years. Only fifteen or so fluent speakers 
remain and most are over seventy years of age. The preservation and renewal of culture, 
religious ceremonies and oral tradition is totally dependent on preservation and renewal of 
the language. The degree of language loss In the community has been due malr *y to Boarding 
and Parochial School policies of corporal punishment to children for speaking their native 
language. Since that lime many elders have mistakenly felt that their children would be better 
off without learning their language. After all. they did not wish to see their children punished 
as they were. It has been discovered that one of the most serious problems in Indian Education 
is the lack of self Identity, a knowledge of self by Indian students. This often causes low sclf- 
cslceni and identity crisis, known factors contributing to failure of Indian students to achieve 
at "normal" levels. Preservation of the language and the attendant culture will provide 
children as well as adults with the identity, pride and self-esteem they need to properly 
function biculturally. Passage of the Indian Religious Freedom Act in 1978 has brought about a 
revival of culture and the need for preservation of the language. Many younger people have 
been deprived of the language and culture, they have a great hunger and need for knowledge as 
passed down by the elders. Since all sacred ceremonies are carried out in the Ojibwe Language, 
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not to know the language is to be left out. (Emphasis added, Bad River Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa. 1992). 

Example Two: Indian people have lived on this continent for thousands of years. Almost 
every tribe believes that they were placed here or given this land by the Creator for their people 
to live according to the tradition they were also given. The traditions of Indian people have 
served them well; allowing them to survive and overcome extreme hardship and change, many 
of which were the result of destructive government policies. The strength to survive has often 
been attributed to their understanding of the part they play in the creation and the 
responsibility they feel to the coming generations. That understanding and ceremonies is 
communicated through the language. Language contains the beliefs of a people and creates the 
environment and understanding of the world. Already our language has been lost to two 
generations. It remains only with our grandparents and great-grandparents. As time claims 
each elder, our language slips further from us (Oneida Tribe Of Indians Of Wisconsin, 1992). 

Lack of self- identity is devastating, and leaves us In a sea of despair. All parts of our lives 
are effected Including heallh.«ducatlon and socio-economic status. 

The Indian Nations At Risk Task Force which was chartered in 1990 by the U.S. 
Department of Education and charged with studying the status of Native educatior m the 
United States issued a report and recommendations for Improving the quality of educational 
institutions and the academic performance of Native students. The Task Force issued "Indian 
Nations At Risk: A/; Educational Strategy for Action" which reported that as many as 35% and 
in sc ne places 50-60% of American Indian/Alaskan Native students leave school early; the 
National Center for Education Statistics (1989) Dropout Rates in the United States, High 
School and Beyond data shows thai Native students have the highest high school dropout rate 
In the nation, as follows: Natives 36%; Hlspanlcs 28%; Blacks 22%; Whites 15% and Asians 
8%. The "American Indian/Alaska Natives Dropout Study 1991" issued by the National 
Education Association reports that it is difficult to determine the reasons that American 
Indian/Alaska Native students dropout of school because many students may give a reason out 
of convenience when in reality there may be complicated multiple factors contributing to their 
decisions. Reasons students give typically include: boredom with school, problems with other 
students, retention by absenteeism, non-relevance of school, problems at home, noncaring 
attitudes, difficulty with classes and lack of parent encouragement. 

Not surprisingly then, the percentage of our students enrolling In and succeeding in 
institutions of higher education Is extremely low, as presented In the following tables: 
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ENROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION BY 
RACE/ETHNICITY, 1988 



ETHNICITY 

White, non-Hispanic 
Black. non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaska Native 
Non-resident Allen 



POPULATION 

10.274,000 
1,111,000 
667,000 
491.000 
92,000 
409,000 



ALL INSTITUTIONS 13,043.000 



% 

78.8 

8.5 

5.1 

3.8 

0.7 

3.1 

100.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Education. NCES, Tall f^^^^^i 
Untitle." aid Integrated Poataecondary Education Data Syatem. (IPEDS), 
•Tall Enrollment, 1988" aurreT. 



FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREES CONFERRED BY AMERICAN 
^LAN/ALASKA NATIVES COMPARED WITH ALL STUDENTS 
For Selected Year* 



TOTAL DEGREES AI/AN's RECEIVING 
YEAR CONFERRED DEGREES 



1988-89 
1986-87 
1984-85 
1980-81 
1978-79 



70,758 
71,617 
75.057 
71.340 
68.503 



268 
304 
248 
192 
216 



PERCENT RCVD 
BY AI/AN's* 

.38% 
.42% 
.33% 
.27% 
.32% 



Source- National AdrUory Council on Indian Education "Toward the 
LUterdng to ^he Voice of Native America", 17th Annual Report to the United 
States Cong ret*. Fiscal Year 1990. 



These figures present an even starker picture considering that Native 
Orleans represent over 1% of the U.S. population; Native Americans 
consistently account for less than 1/2 of a percent of degrees conferred in 
the United States. 

The March 25. 1992. "Journal of the American Medical Assoclattoi." reports some 
disturbing statistics from a survey entitled "American Indian-Alaska Native Youth Health." 
According to the report. American Indlan-Alaska Native youth experienced a greater 
frequency of drug abuse, depression, sulcldr and alcoholism than their non-Nafve 
counterparts. The report contends that suicide 6- rths among American .ndlan-Alaska Native 
youth are more than two times that among other groups the same age In the United States. The 
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survey was conducted In Alaska. New Mexico. South Dakota. Minnesota. Tennessee. Montana 
and Arizona and Included 13.454 respondents from seventh through twelfth grades. The 
results of the survey are saddening, but not surprising when looking at conditions among 
Native American communities. One community !„ particular was documented In the 
Anchorage Dally News special report "A People In Pert." ,n sixteen months, from March 21 
1985 to June 25. 1986. the Yuplk Eskimo village of Alakanuk, Alaska experienced the loss of 
eight individuals to suicide. All of the victims were under the age of 29. the youngest being 17 
in addition to the eight suicides. Alakanuk had four drownings, one death from Illness and two 
murders within the same sixteen month period. Alakanuks population is only 550! The 
situation in Alaknuk is not particularly unique. The 180 or so Native villages In Alaska are 
experiencing the devastating effects of culture change resulting from contacts with the outside 
world. As common m other parts of the United States, the most devastating blow to Alaska 
Native cultures came when Native children were conscript*! to attend boarding schoo.s 
hundreds of miles away torn their homes and their traditional ways of life. This mass 
removal of Native children had the direct effect of separating them from the older generations 
who are the traditional educators In the native communities Even after the elimination of 
boarding schoo.s and establishment of public schoo.s. the gap between the traditional an d 
Western technological worlds continues to widen. We believe that the problems reported in the 
medical journal and elsewhere are some overt manifestations of this gap. Many Native 
American adolescents are caught between the two worlds and many report a sense of 
hopelessness for their future. Social customs have begun to change to accommodate the 
presence of "The Simpsons" and other TV families. One notable effect Is the less frequent use of 
he Native languages, and the younger generation's loss of understanding their ancestral 

TT S ' T" y ° UnS PC0P ' e t0day WU1 m ° re readUy ldent ^ te,ev *<°" "Unties than 
with their elders. 



Robert J. wells (1 99l) conducted a survey In 1990. Questionnaires were distributed to 51 1 
NaUve American leaders and 227 (44%) responded. Wells found that: 92% of Native American 
children attend public schools; only 8% attend BIA or tribally-run schools: 52% who enter 
schools graduate (some of the reasons tribal leaders gave for this included lack of motivation 
and lack of Incentives): 62% of the respondents answered that 25% or less of high school 
graduating sc.uors enroll In 2-or 4-year colleges; 48% of the schools these children attend do 
not have Indian teachers: 70% of Indian children attend schools where native languages are 
not offered: 48% of the schools do not offer Indian cultures or histories: 34% of Indians are 
present on school boards in which the majority of students are Indians: and 82% of tribes place 
education as either the highest or among the highest tribal goals. 

Substance abuse among American Indians remains a persistent and tragic concern 
(Baker. 1977: Bums. 1981; Pedigo. 1983. Snake. Hawkins. & La BouefT. 1976). A 1988 report 
from the U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census Indicates that the American 
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Indian population increased at the growth rate of approximately 73% from 1970 to 1980; 
tragically, as the population continues to increase, the substance abuse problem also continues 
to increase. The surveys of Beauvais and others over the past 10 to 15 years have shown that 
American Indian youth have higher rates of alcohol and drug usage than their non-Indian 
counterparts (Beauvais, Oettlng. Wolf, & Edwards. 1989). Other evidence has shown that 
problem drinking is quite prevalent among adolescents and even among younger Indian 
children (Beauvais and Oettlng, & Edwards, 1985). Welbel-Orland (1984) has also shown that 
the problem of substance abuse among American Indian adolescents is great. Furthermore, it 
has worsened In many areas in the last two decades. She Indicated that the trend toward a 
younger age of onset, and an increasingly rapid escalation of drug use was a continuing 
phenomena among American Indian youth. Beauvais and Oettlng (1986) have found that drug 
use is higher in all categories for Indian young people, but marijuana, inhalants and 
stimulants show particularly high-use rates. Oettlng and Goldstein (1979) have found evidence 
that American Indians begin abusing various substances at a younger age than their Anglo 
counterparts. Outpatient visits to the Indian Health Service numbered drug abuse/dependence 
problems as the fourth most frequent problem (Rhodes et al.. 1980). 

One effective solution to these problems lies in S. 2044. Language and cultural 
preservation activities that revitalize tribal traditions build self-esteem, which makes the 
community members better able to resist problems such as dropping out of school, substance 
abuse and suicide. 

Watahomigie and Yamamoto (1987) report that the changing attitudes towards children's 
native languages have had a positive impact on the children's view of their self-concept, 
achievements at school, and their view of their own future. We must begin our language and 
culture education as early as preschool. As many research results show (e.g.. Cummins 1981. 
Leap & CIssna 1984. Crawford 1986), children whose first language was encouraged to develop 
showed notable advantage in learning English (their second language). Literacy in the first 
language was proven to transfer to the second language. The Native American Languages Act 
can serve as a catalyst for changing attitudes, particularly in public schools where Native 
American languages have long been regarded as a hindrance to quality education. The 
prevailing notion has long been that learning a native language before learning English will 
prevent a full understanding of the language of the American educational institution. While 
this seems to boast common sense view, studies have demonstrated that a strong foundation in 
a first la.iguage makes learning a second language easier rather than harder. 

Summary 

Most entities view preservation as place-orientated: tribes view preservation holistlcally 
"a humanistic way of life ". A way of life on a continuum from past lives to present and into the 
future. Native American languages are unique to this continent. If they become extinct, they 
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will be gone forever, Such uniqueness Is relevant not only from the enrichment of scientific 
knowledge, but also from a human point of view. 

The knowledge gained from the study of North American Indian languages and cultures 
contributed to the development and enrichment of American anthropology and linguistics, as 
Native American cultures and languages have provided these fields with a body of data that had 
not been seen before In Indo-European languages and cultures. Native Americans have given us 
diversity, diversity of languages, cultures, worldvlcws, values and ethos. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF NEED 

The United States Congress has acknowledged the tremendous preservation needs of 
Native Americans through a plethora of laws and Implementing regulations over the past 
decades. Current assistance programs for Native Americans involve a myriad of federal 
agencies, including the Department of Health and Human Services, the Department of 
Education, the Department of the Interior, etc. Most recently, Congress took an important step 
towards language preservation with the passage of the Native American Languages Act of 1990: 
Presidential Proclamation 6407 of March 2, 1992, A Proclamation. Year of the Indian, 1992, 
provides Executive Branch acknowledgment of Native American contributions to the United 
States. 

From the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 to the Presidential Proclametion of 1992, 
Native American people have run the gammet of Federal recognition and subsequent 
regulations. The Native American Languages Act of 1 99 1 (S. 2204) is the first piece of 
legislation that singularly focuses on the importance of preserving the rich resource of Native 
American languages and provides the financial means to ensure the preservation, protection, 
and promotion of these languages. Congress is to be commended for designating tribal control 
over the preservation of their respective languages in S. 2044; it is tribes' sovereign right and 
responsibility to preserve and protect their languages. 

INADEQUATE FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

There Is currently no comprehensive Federal program designed to assist Native 
Americans with the preservation of their languages. No Federal assistance program is directed 
specifically to all aspects of the preservation of Native Languages. Tribes, in effect compete for 
preservation funds, often fmd themselves in situations where they must exercise the greatest 
creativity in order to describe their efforts in terms that meet the priorities established by 
granting agencies. 

The National Park Service (N. P, S.) provides funds for "preservation"; however, language 
is only one component within the "preservation" activities. Additionally, N, P. S. funds Indian 
Tribes only; Indian organizations are not eligible applicants. N. P. S. funds arc ..ladequate 
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based on the number of applications submitted annually from Tribes. For example, for Fiscal 
Year 1992, National Park Service received 183 applications totaling $5,973,000; N. P. S. was 
able to fund an estimated 38 preservation projects totaling $900,000. Of the 183 submissions. 
97 (53%) addressed language issues, representing 75% ($3. 159.4561 of the total funds requested: 
of the 97 language-related submissions, only 19 were funded. 

The Department of Health and Human Resources. Administration for Children and 
Families. Administration for Native Americans (ANA) provides financial assistance designed 
to strengthen the self-sufficiency of Native American tribes and organizations through support 
of social and economic development strategies (SEDS) and the strengthening of local 
governance capabilities. ANA program and policy arc based on three goals: 

1) Governance--to exercise local control and decision- making over tribal resources: 

2) Economic Development-to develop stable, diversified local economies to provide 
Jobs, promote economic well-being, and reduce dependency on public funds and 
social services: and 

3 Social Development-to support local access to. control of. and coordination of 
sendees to safeguard the health and well-being of people, and which are essential to a 
thriving and self-sufficient community. 

ANA has funded four "cultural centers": although language is generally considered to be a 
part of culture, it is our understanding that language is not the major focus of ANA-fundcd 
cultural center objectives. ANA regulations stipulate that tribes cannot have more than one 
ANA grant at a time; unfortunately, tribes are then forced to choose between the three ANA 
goals. Economic development is essential for survival; therefore, tribes are basically forced to 
choose between governance, economic development and social development (which includes 
language). Few. if any tribes, have the luxury of opting for social development; instead, the 
major focus Is economic development. 

Based on the foregoing information there is a wide gap between current financial 
resources for language preservation and the need for assistance: NALA can dramatically 
narrow that gap. 

MALI wishes to express support of existing Native American federal financial assistance 
programs. Overall, these programs provide much-needed services and benefits to Native 
American people. We. ther fore, respectfully request that existing Native American federal 
financial assistance programs and supporting appropriations be held harmless, and that the 
funding for S. 2044 be derived from other federal sources. 
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SUMMARY 

The need for S. 2044 is best summarized in the findings from the 1990 Keepers of the 
Treasures report cited earlier (p. 167): 

"American Indian Iribes have as a common goal the retention, preservation, 
and enhancement of their cultural heritage. Over the last 500 years Indian cultures 
have experienced massive destruction, but the tide Is changing. Indian tribes are 
using their limited resources to halt the loss of language, tradition, religion, 
objects, and sites. 

Halting the loss is not enough, however. Indian tribes are living cultures, 
fundamentally different In character from other components of American society, 
that can continue and be strengthened only through the perpetuation of their 
traditions. Tribes, therefore are re-introduclng ceremonies, teaching languages, 
and seeking the return and culturally appropriate treatment of tribal objects and 
the remains of their ancestors. 

These activities are not pcrpheral to tribal life: they are basic to healthy 
contemporary tribal societies. From a tribal perspective, the "Keepers of the 
Treasures" hold not only the keys to the tribal past, but the keys to the tribal future. 

The retention, preservation, and enhancement of the cultural heritage of 
American Indian tribes requires adequate and stable funding from multiple 
sources. As important, however, is the development of a comprehensive policy 
within which financial and technical assistance can be provided to tribes In a 
manner that respects and reinforces tribal values". 

Language provides the basis for preserving cultural heritage; many Native languages have 
been lost and most are dangerously close to extinction. Since language is an effective means of 
Identity-self as well as group Identity-loss of one's language Impacts all aspects of life. The 
loss of Native American languages severs the passing on of traditions, understanding of 
worldview of those linguistic communities, and exercising their religious rites which form the 
backbone of the communities. 



NAU respectfully makes the following recommendations related to the specific 
provisions In S. 2044 and the funding level. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 




ERIC 
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S. 2044 Specific Provision Recommendations 
Section 803B: 

(b) (l)--construction should be considered a subordinate activity: the primary 
activities should directly support the survival and continuing vitality of Native 
American languages; 

(b) (5)-the scope of communication should be expanded to: "produce or participate In 
mass media technological communications in their native languages". 

(d) (2)-an addition should be made to allow for a '"waiver of non-Federal share" in 
accordance with 45 CFR 1336.50 (b) (3) of the Native American Program Regulations. 

(e) --the administration of the S. 2044 grant programs should be autonomous within 
the Administration for Native Americans: S. 2044 grant programs should be 
awarded on a competitive basis with no restrictions on prior or current funding 
status. 

NATIVE AMERICAN LANGUAGES ACT OF 1991, S. 2044 
FUNDING RECOMMENDATIONS 
FY 93 

At the very core of preservation from the perspective of American Indian tribes Is the 
retention and use of languages. Native American cultures are living traditional cultures in 
which the past is transmitted orally from one generation to the next. Information about the 
past, about the spiritual, ceremonial, and natural worlds is passed through language. Without 
language, cultures are irreparably damages. Language Is the "living" part of history which is as 
important as the "inanimate" artifactual part of history. 

NALI therefore recommends that the Native American Languages Act of 1991 be provided 
funding at a level consistent with that requested for the National Museum of the American 
Indian. $15,599,000 for FY '93. NALI also recommends that this amount be allocated for each 
of the subsequent years of authorization. 

This funding level could support six Language Centers with a $500,000 minimum annual 
grant allocation per center. These "Centers" should be strategically located based on the 
linguistic needs and characteristics of the Native-Amerlcan-AJaskan Native, and Native 
Hawaiian in the United States. 
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It is estimated that the potential "applicant pool" for Native American languages Act 
grants exceeds 700 entitles; the recommended annual funding level could support 
approximately 180-200 Individual one to five year grants (ranging from $65,000 to $200,000) 
over the five years authorized. 

The following recommendations address the procedural administration of NALA: 

1) Establishment of a National NALA Advisory Council to advise ANA (the designated 
administrative agency) In the development and Implementation of NALA policies and 
procedures. In addition to a representative from the U.S. House, the U.S. Senate and a 
Presidential appointee. Advisory Council members could be sollvited from organizations such 
as NALl Keepers of the Treasurers, National Indian Education Association, and National 
Congress of the American Indian and like organizations which represent multi-tribal 
memberships; 

2) ANA receive a maximum of 10% of the total NALA appropriation for administrative 
costs: and 

3) the maximum amount allowable for Indirect cost be set at 25% for aU NALA grantees. 



On behalf of NALT, I respectfully request that this testimony, including recommendations, 
the NALl resolution and references be entered Into the official record of this hearing. 
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THE NAU 
INSTITUTE 
SERVES TO 
EXAMINE 
NATIVE 
LANGUAGE AND 
CULTURAL 
CONCERNS AND 
TO EXCHANGE 
IDEAS AND 
PROVIDE 
DIRECTION FOR 
THE CONTtN'JAl 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 
OF THE NATIVE 
LANGUAGE AND 
CULTURAL 
ISSUES IN THE 
AMERICAS 



INTERNATIONAL NATIVE 
AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE ISSUES 
NAL! INSTITUTE 

P.O Box 963 • Choctaw. OK 73020 * 
Central Office • 405/454-3681 or 454-2158 
FAX 405/454-3688 

NATIVE AMERICAN LANGUAGES ACT of 1991 (S. 2044) 

TO ESTABLISH A GRANT PROGRAM TO ASSURE THE 
SURVIVAL AND CONTINUING VITALITY OF NATIVE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGES 

WHEREAS the unique status of the cultures and languages of Native Americans 
^analogous to thai of native and endemic species in the United States, and the 
United States has the responsibility to act together with ind.genous Americans to 
ensure the survival of these unique cultures and languages: 



WHEREAS, the traditional languages of Native Americans are an integral pan of 
their culture, traditional heritage, and identity, such languages forming the basic 
medium for the transmission, and thus survival, of Native American cultures, 
literatures, histories, religions, political institutions, and values: 



WHEREAS there is convincing evidence that student achievement and 
performance/community ar.d school pride and educational opportunity us c e larly 
and directly lied to respect for, and support of. the first language of the child or 
student; 



WHEREAS, acts of suppression and extermination directed against Native 
American languages and cultures have often been premised on bases incompat.ole 
with the United States policy of self-determination lor Native Americans: 



WHEREAS Native American languages and cultures in their own homelands, 
principle settlements and reservations have been restricted, banned and, m some 
cases, exterminated. 



WHEREAS languages are the means of communication for the full range of 
human experiences and are critical to the survival and protection of cultural and 
political integrity of any peoples: and 



EXECUTORS: Sinfley Bfown • HarlonoGften • Duns Boict'ie • Pdlnua LoOt> * Ctrl Downing * Glenrla O.vrcit 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION: Painaa Locke • Joan WuhkanngwJ -» Vurna Graves 
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WHEREAS, languages provide a direct and powerful means by which individuals 
contribute to societies; 



NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT NALI FULLY SUPPORTS 
NALA *91 (S.2044) WHICH ESTABLISHES GRANT PROGRAMS TO 
ASSURE THE SURVIVAL AND CONTINUING VITALITY OF NATIVE 
AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 




Akira Yamamoto 
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COQUILLE INDIAN TRIBE 



PREPARED STATEMENT OF TROY ANDERSON 



P.O. Box U3S • Coos llay, Orcein V7420 
Telephone 267-4587 • LH00.62J.SW.V 



Personal Backgrou nds 

I in an enrolled membor of the Coquillo Indian Tribe. The 
Coquille are the laet tribe restored by Congress Publio Law 101-42, 
June 28, 1989. I nra also an officer of the Coquille Cultural 
Committee, that nan as ite first priority, the teaching of 
traditional customs and language, HiXuk. 

I am a graduate of Stanford University.. I hold a B.A. in 
Linguistics and an M.A. in Anthropology, in which I focused on 
linguistic* ♦ My master's thesis for Anthropology was to create a 
Hiluk dictionary. I spent four years compiling all known Coquille 
language resources and concordancing texts into a word list, which 
serves as a rudimentary dictionary. The purpose of this word list 
is to be the foundation from which to build a Miluk grammar. 

Tribal interest in the Project 

Khilc I was writing my master's thesis, I was encouraged by 
many of my fellow tribal members to reteach our language. As a 
member of my tribe's cultural committee I con attest that the 
interest in learning our ancestral language is exceptional,- 
especially now that our tribe has been reinstated by Congress. 
Revitalizing the language, together with the reteaohing of many of 
the tribe's customs, will bo a greet start toward restoring our 
tribe's identity. 

At this time plans are being drawn for the construction of a 
cultural center for the Coquillo tribe, that could be used as a 
center for language study for ir.y tribe and other tribes as well. 
Our goal io to make use of current technology to both facilitate 
students of their native language and linguists working on grammar 
reconstruction and production of teaohing materials. 



Recently, I have met with IBM to discuss the possibilities of 
using multimedia technology to both develop a grammar and create 
superior teaching aids for the tribe. The prospeate are fantastic 
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Through the use of high-resolution video, digital audio, and 
faster throughput speeds for computers, all the hours once spent 
shuffling through different mediums of a recorded language (text, 
tape/ etc..) now can be combined into a cohesive and efficient 
whole via the computer. This means that the linguist can spend more 
time working on the problems inherent in creating a grammar, 
instead of pure grunt work of arranging all the materials he/she 
has. 

The real highlight of this technology is that Indians in a 
community could be taught by a native speaker who lived over 100 
years ago. In my discussions with IBM, I have looked at the 
possibility of taking the recorded songs and stories of the 
Coquille from the early '30's and putting them onto CD, This is 
cutting edge multimedia technology, which has only been available 
for about six months . Once in a digital format , one has the 
opportunity to stop recordings on vital grammatical points, play a 
video to reinforce the learning process to language learners, and 
could actually use the recordings to promote further language 
learning and reconstruction. 

The Native Languages Aat 

The timing of this committee's hearing on this topic could not 
be better. It comes at a great time for my tribe, I firmly believe 
that once an effective computerized language teaching & research 
system is in place/ and good linguistic support from a 
participating university is funded, we aould accomplish our goals 
of recreating Miluk, much the same way as Israel has done for 
Hebrew. 

Once we have gotten our system in place and the "bugs" are 
worked out, we could duplicate our efforts for every tribe in the 
U.S. that is currently without native speakers and interested in 
learning their own tribal languages. Personal estimates based on 
the Handbook of American Indian Languages (Boas & Powell, 1911) 
would suggest that over 100 native languages have perished in the 
U.S.. On the Oregon coast alone/ there are at least 6 different 
groups interested in learning their "mother" tongues. * 

The Coguilles would like to help our neighboring tribes who 
spoke sister languages of the Penutian family. The Coos, Alaea, 
Upper Coquille are just a few^of the tribes from which I have heard 
that are interested in learning their own languages. 

Necessary Funding 

To make -this project a success there needs to be adequate 
start-up funding, I am submitting with this testimony a specific 
list of projected costs, I believe that in the first year about 
$120,000 would be recjuired- 
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Language Developing Platforms 
IBM Ultimedia M57 SLC 
ActionMedia II Display Adaptor 

(ISA) Avail, 6/26 
H-Aucao Capture & Playback Adapter 
ActionMedia I I Developer's Toolkit 
Audio Visual Connection vl.04 
BP ScanJet I I 

Total 

Audio /Visual 

Duplication of available sound recordings 
Retouching of the recordings 
Pressing CDs $1000/disk 
K-Motion Video Capture Adapter /A 

Total 

Language Staff 
Full-txme linguist 
2 Fart-tine linguists 

Total 



ftmpunfr 



$5,995.00 

$1,995.00 
$370.00 
$510*00 
$544.00 

$2,000.00 

$11,414.00 



$500.00 
$1,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$2,250.00 

$13,750.00 



$30,000. 00/yr 
$30,000,00/yr 

$60,000.00 



Teaching Equipment 
4 each of the following: 
PS/2 Ultimedia M57 SLC 
ActionMedia Playback Adapter 
Hard Disk Storage 1.2Gb 

Total 

Additional .Costa 
Video Equipment 
Computer Supplies 
Other Supplies 



$23,980.00 
$370.00 
$2, 000. 00 

$26,350.00 



$3, 000, 00 
$2,000, 00 
$500.00 



Total 



Grand Total 



$5,500.00 
$117,014.00 



The benefit of such a system is that once it is in place it 
could be used by any trained linguist to work on almost any tribe's 
language. If, for example, you were to use this system at the 
Coguille Cultural Center and developed it into a working platform 
it could then be used to work on the other hundred or more 
languages without native speakers estimated throughout the country « 

I would like to sincerely thank the Senate Select committee 
for the opportunity to present the Coquille Indian tribe's language 
situation. 
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The Indians of 
Western Oregon 

This Land Was Theirs 



Stephen Dow Beckham 

ILLUSTRATED BY CHKLSTIN \ ROMANO 
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Lower Umpqua, who numbered <160 
people, were to stare clearing fields, 
building houses, and growing when 
and potatoes next to the ocean. The 
crops failed and the Indians starved. 
Annie Miner Peterson. .1 Coos 
woman, later recalled: "We slaved at 
Yahaic. Wo lived poorlv, we had 
nothing, we had no food, only just 
some Indian foods. That 1:. how we 
lived at Yahaic. The Indians' head 
man (the agent) did not look .titer us, 
We had no clothes, we had to wear 
^^any old th\n^ { That | s how 1 grew up." 
Basic to the program ol "civilisa- 
tion" was education, At Grand Ronde 
the agent set up the first schools in 
August, 1656. John Ostrander wax 
teacher for the Rogue River and Ump- 
qua School; Mary Ostrander taught 
the Kalapuya and Clackamas stu- 
dents. Both teachers found that stu- 
dents, at times, resisted learning *<> 
read and write the F.nglish language. 
John Ostrander wrote: "In disposi- 
tion, the Rogue River Indians are 
brave, haughty, indolent, and super- 
stitious; they often inquired what wc 
would give them to come to school; 
they hate confinement and scorn 
discipline." Mary Ostrander found, 
however, that the children from the 
Umpqua and Kalapuya villages were 
"mild and easily governed." The 
parents of these children were often 
very pleased to have them in school, 

At Silet*, Grand Ronde. and the 
Alsea Sub-Agency the school sessions 
were irregular, Teachers came and 
went; few stayed more than a year, 
Sometimes so many students were 
tick that none came to class. Other 
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limes the a^enl changed the piogram 
of education. For a while the teachers 
taught reading and writing in iaiglrsh. 
Then the order came to leach manual 
labor skills, The boys were taken to 
the blacksmith shop lo leant how in 
shoe horses and oxen, and thev wen- 
taught to be carpenters. I he >;irK 
learned how lo sew. cook, ami clean 
Al no time did the officials mupose 
setting up an Indian fishing industry 
or building a cannery on the Silel/. 
Alsea, or Yaquina rivers on the reser 
valion. 

All of the old ways wen- 10 be 
destroyed, Nowhere in the educa- 
tional program was attention gjven to 
the literature, arts, or languages ol 
these Indians. Girls received instruc- 
tion in crafts which white people 
liked: they learned how to embroider 
or sew beads to leather. One ol the 
means to accomplish ihe destruction 
of the old culture was to take the chil- 
dren away from their parents and put 
them in boarding schools cither on the 
reservation or in some distant com- 
munity. Agent Benjamin Simpson 
supported this idea in his annual re- 
port from SileU in 1868. "It is evi- 
dent," he wrote, "that among the In- 
dians physical and mental training 
must go together, for it is like pulling 
new wine into old boltles to .iitcmpt 
to educate a mind that inhabits a 
savage body; mind and body must be 
civilized at the same time, and while 
the one is being stored with useful 
knowledge the other musi lx- taught 
sober, steady, industrious habils; 
under such a system, not only will theN^s 5 * 
pupils be benefited, but they will con- 
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By 1865 the Indians on the Coast 
Reservation worked at the Chasia 
Scoton Farm, Upper Farm, and Lower 
Farm. 

At both reservations in western 
Oregon the students attended manu.il 
labor classes. The two school- at 
Grand Ronde were the Umpqua Pay 
School and the Molel Manual labor 
School. Young people who finished 
studies at Siletz and Grand Hondo 
sometimes went on for more train- 
ing. It. M. C. Wilkinson of the U S. 
Army established the Indian Manual 
Labor Training School in Forest Grove 
in the spring of 1880, This strict, mili 
Ury-run boarding school enrolled 
seventy-five students who studied 
homemaking, carpentry, blacksmiih 
skills, andshoemaking. 

Within five years the white ro- 
dents of Forest Grove had protested so 
strongly about the "savages" in their 
town that the school had to move 
The new site was a meadow north ol 
Salem, Oregon. The Chcmawa Tram- 
in* School became by the late 1880'* a 
welt-known place to Indians from 
throughout the Pacific NorthweM 



Some Indians who completed tht-ir 
studies at Chcmawa went east to 
study at the Carlisle Indian industrial 
School established in 187v at Carlisle. 
Pennsylvania. Many young Indians 
met their future husbands or wives at 
Chcmawa and thus, over the years. 
Indians from Siletz and Grand Rondo 
moved to Umatilla. Klamath, Warm 
Springs, Yakima or other reservations 
in the region. 

As in the schools on the reserva- 
tions, instruction in the Indian board 
ing schools was narrow and focused 
upon destroying the old culture. In 
1887 the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs issued an order to be followed 
in Indian Khools throughout I he 
country: "It is believed that if any 
Indian vernacular /language/ is ai 
lowed to be taught by missionaries in 
schools on Indian reservations it will 
prejudice the pupil as well as his 
parents against the English language 
.... This language which is good 
enough for a white man or a black 
man ought to be good enough for the 
red man. It it aiso believed that teach- 
ing an Indian youth in his own bar- 
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Repeated white pressure brought the 
government to cut up the Siletz 
Reservation, By IS80 Newport had 
grown up at an old Yaquina Indian 
village site on Yaquina Bay. 



barous dialect is a positive detriment 
to him. The impractabiiity, it not 
impossibility, of civilizing the Indians 
of this country in any other tongue 
than our own would seem obvious." 

As the years passed, the Indians of 
the Oregon coast waited for action on 
their treaty. The surviving Tillamook 
and Clatsop lived in shacks along the 
beaches and rivers in their old home- 
land. The rest of the coast Indians re- 
sided at Siletz or at the AImm Sub- 
Agency. Some Indian women who 
had married whit* men stay** J on in 
the lands where they were l>orn. 
Many taught their children the ways 
to gather and prepare native foods; 
sometimes the girls learned basketry 
from their Indian mothers. Although 
both boys and girls often learned their 
mother's language, they usually at- 
tended local schools. Always the pres- 
lure was to live like the white people. 

From time to time the Indian offi- 
cials in Oregon urged Congress to 
approve the coast treaty of 1835. In 
2664, for example, Superintendent ). 
W. PerU Huntington wrote: "their 
part of the stipulations have all been 
complied with. They gave up their 
lands, and they have since been oc- 
cupied by whites. Common justice re- 
quires that some provision be made 
for them. They have no means of pro- 
curing clothing, art not in reach of 
any market where agricultural prod- 
ucts can be sold, and they are con- 
sequently discontented, and eagiM to 
leave the reservation 

The reasons for leaving the reserva- 
tion were many. Some Indians wanted 
to return home. Many more, how- 
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ever, could not endure the hunger and 
wretched conditions. The government 
assistance was always very small; 
sometimes there was nothing at all. In 
1865. for example, the agent at Silet/ 
«pent $46.23 per person for each of the 
123 Shasta Scotons and Umpquns on 
the reservations. The 121 Takelma 
who yet lived each received $16.80 in 
Jood and clothing. The remaining 
1,824 Indians— all of them without a 
treaty— got $2.50 each per year in 
government support. No wonder 
these Indians tried to run away. 

When the Indians left the reserva- 
tion without a work-pass, which some 
men could get to chop wood or work 
for white settlers, the soldiers came 
after them, Many times the soldiers 
and the agent set out for southern 
Oregon to recapture Indians and bring 
them back to the reservations, in 
April and May, 1864, soldiers from 
Fort Yamhill went with the agent to 
Coos Bay to round up Indians. T1>ey 
captured thirry^two people and head- 
ed them back to Yachats. Royal A. 
Bensell, one of the soldiers on the 
patrol, became very angry with 
Indian Agent Amos Harvey. The 
agent did not have food for the In- 
dians and pushed them on and on 
along the coast trail. Bensell finally 
wrote: 'Harvey expects the Blind to 
see. the lame to walk, and all Siwash 
/Indians/ to subsist on nothing." 

Little pity was given to Indians who 
escaped the reservation. An old Coos 
woman, "Amanda," .had a terrible 
time climbing around Cape Perpetua 
on the forced march in 1864 back to 
the Silett reservation. Bensell noted: 
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TESTIMONY 

Provided to the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
Senator Daniel K. inouye* Chairman 



FOR THE HEARING 
ON 

c 2044 A BILL TO ASSIST IN ASSURING THE SURVIVAL AND 
COHH1NUING VITALITY OF NATIVE AMERICAN LANGUAGES 



by: 

Tommy C. Yazzie. Superintendent 

Joe Yazzie. Governing Board Member of 

Leupp School*. Inc. 

Leupp, Arizona 66047 

June 16, 1992 
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Y6'6t'66h abfnl (Good Morning), Chairman Senator Daniel Inouye and 
members of the Senate select Committee on Indian Affaire. 

We are happy that you are aponeoring hearings on the Native 
Languages, in accordance with S. 2044. , 

We would like to take this opportunity to advocate for funds and 
resources which American Indian tribes need to develop their languages - 
for instruction, curriculum development, teacher training, lexicographic 
and other linguistic development activitiea. 

Indian languages are the strongest bond that welds Indian 
societies together. Language is intensify connected to thought and to 
experience. It Is dear that the development of thinking end language go 
together, and that both revolve around experiences. 

•Uagmi* ... *, com*** * mm* *ym*H, *<** „ 

W mm—* «*# mmV mmm* m . . . Um$mm $ 9m $ m* m *m*y ****** mfrif 
« *+ *w - (Fmmt i«H t$+$J 

1 

Experiences and thoughts are embedded in our complex social and 
cultural environment. Our native language is deeply rooted in our natural 
environment and ecosystem. 
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In everyday conversation, we rely on visual images, gestures, facial 
expressions, and other aspects of direct, concrete experiences to make 
sense of the W<*ld we live in. It shows In shared patterns of behavior, 
material artifacts. Institutions, beliefs, attitudes snd values. Our 
traditional songs, prayers, and chanta are carefully designed to 
communicate to the spirit world our petition for daily aubsistence, good 
health and harmonious relations with the four legged creatures and. the 
' Five Fingered Peoples. 

Moral and ethical conduct are integrated into the religious 
ceremonies to secure economic harmony through the blessings of abundant 
resources. Hardship and abundance are a natural order of gifts from the 
spirits. It is through the observance of social, economic, natural and 
religious laws that Man la accorded certain rights and reaponalbliitiea to 
live a life of service to all that la living. 

The goals of private and public Institutions must empower societies 
to protect and maintain the uniqueness of cultures. Senate Bill 2044 
-Native American Language act cf 1M1* is such a device to allow the 
continuation of Native languages. 

It is well established that Native American Indians are at the 
bottom querter of every statistical measurement designed to compare sub- 
populations: school dropout, school failure, teen pregnancy, infant 
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mortality rates, suicicte. poverty i<wls. rfi5eas*9, etc. These are symtonc 
of things that are in disharmony In American Indian communities since 
European contact. 

Native American Indians have a rich cultures. Cultures that nurture 



independence, freedom and love of life. Native Languages have provided a 
sense of identity and connectedness to the rest of the world: economic, 
poiitical. social and environmentally. The purpose of Life gives meaning 
to our existence here on earth in this ecosystem. 

Native peoples now live under the United States Government under 
the umbrella of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BJA). This arm of the 
interior provides for the education and social welfare of our people. 

Many Indian tribe have surrendered to the U.S. Government sealing 
sacred covenants called treaties" guaranteeing education for future 
generations of Indian children. For many years federal and state schools 
practiced a policy of education that takes away the language to assimilate 
Indian cultures, it is through this process that federal policy eradicated 
many tribal languages. The very essence of self worth and dignity lies in 
our Native Languages. The fabric of our social systems is connected to our 
expression and thought. The complex philosophy of balanced harmony with 
life gives substance to our existence. 
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During the past two dec-des the federal government has adopted a 
policy of cult. . ^Ii«m. with the emphasis on education for cultural 
.nd linguistic preservation. The orientation toward cutiura. pluralism ■« 
sustained by three government measures enacted between 1967 and 1975 - 
The Bilingual Eduction Act. the Indian Education Act. the' Indian Self- 
Determination and Eduoatiennl Assistance Act - tUl ^ »W«t and 
m0 ney for biiingual education and for Indian direction and responsibility 
tor the design of their own educational programs. 

Today, there are Native peoples that are biliterate, bilingual and 
HodM* whose knowledge and wisdom is rapidly disappearing. The 
future generation must share in thi. knowledge and wisdom. The world 
c.n benefit from the Indian pile's view of •onene.e" with nature to 
slow the rapid depletion and wast.lul destruction of our natural 
resources. This view require, a complete understanding of the Indian's 
awe and respect for all living things. 

To effectively impiement the provisions of S. 2044. we have 
established the proposition that funding should be made available to 
practitioners: Tribal Government. Institution of Higher Learning end local 
schools to plant innovative ideas for language learning. This mechanism 
directs funds closest to the existence of problems. This belief rests on 
lh e premise that Indians know bes, .he solutions to their own problems. 
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Community based schools and organizations will be afforded 
opportunities to cultivate the Indian Children's languages and culture as i 
foundation for in mainstream America. Language is at the very 

center of the child's development and sense of self, it is absolutely 
necessary for the schools interested in language development to consider 
ail major aspects of the child's growth, development, and daily home life. 

The goals of the schools should be to empower children to take 
charge of their learning, thereby gaining the life-long skills necessary to 
make the appropriate and proper decision for their future (decision- 
waking). AJlow children the freedom to explore, analyze, critically 
evaluate and through this, to make positive Ufa choices. 

The N«iw» Am«iiv«ii U4Jd - any child - lives In a special 
environment that ia shaped by the people around him or her and by the 
political restrictions and opportunities that affect these people. This 
environment must be nurtured by the -traditional- family aa an 
institution for survival. 

The Indian family unit have deteriorated much more rapidly than the 
rest of the world. It is hoped that' language development will bring back 
the cultivation and nurturance of Native Languages. This process is best 
done in an environment of family: father, mother, brothers, sisters and 
grandparents (maternal and paternal). 
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Knowledge in the curricula should be generated, organ.zed, applied, 
analyzed, synthesized, and assessed by thinting. Every ind.an child should 
.earn and be given the opportunities to puzzle their way to knowledge and 
exp.ce Its iustification. Learning for ell .ndian children must happen 
within the parameters of the. cultural aatting and compared and 
contrastad to the American social setting, in the formulation o, Ideas 
about similarities. diaparrtle. and contrasts, he should ask why? 
Students must be able to r1.t. this information to their own experiences, 
develop and express In their own terms, important Ideas about human 
behavior. The forming and re-shaping of ideas ahou.d be a continual 
procesa. Higher Order Thinking Skill, (critical thinking, creative thinking. 
wbt.nt.va thinking, prob..m-actving. m.tacognitlon) becom. too., to 

,n thinking that to* to generation and conduaion. about «<•■ 
Knovdedg. and truth are rarely tr.n.mitted from on. per.on to 
•Mfc* by the tranamttfr. verbal •wt.mwt long, on. can only 
laoWte the condition. un*r which p** torn for th.ma.ive. by 
1iflurirH> out or thinking about thought. Student, come to conctoion. by 
practicing re.aonlng hlatortolly. geographically, scientifically, etc. 

Knowledge, abilities, values, principles and subsequent behavior, 
.r. complimentary of the Indian aocl.tto. not separable parts. 
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Our current educational paradigm emphasizes basic skills of reading, 
writing and arithmetic without thinking. Reading tests provide 
comprehension questions requiring recall of random details. We assume 
that students have no questions typically are learning well, while 
students with a lot of questions are experiencing difficulty in learning; 
that doubt and questioning weaken belief. 

The organization of knowledge in Navajo comes from ^NH ch'j'rT as 
the sources of thinking and breathing. The exercise of the mind is directly 
related to human spirituality and matter in the cardinal points. To fully 
realize intellectual capacity, the learner must come to terms with the 
source of his essence - his maker, father, God - that supreme Being that is 
the source of Life. Truth and knowledge is truly the basis for long life and 
happiness (So'ah naaghdf d66 blk'eh h6zh6) - W. Aronilth (1991). 



SUMMARY 

Today, Indians are msJting gains m ail aspect of Indian education. 
With increased control, school boards are recruiting qualified Indian 
school administrators and teachers to facilitate learning for the future 
gsnsration that will lead the Indian Nations in the next century. 
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The future of Indian Nation, depends on an educated and 
•ophiaticat.d work force capable of dealing with a fast-paced, and 
technic* enwlronment but with limited re.ourc.s. The eocia. fabric of 
Indian life la alao changing, adapting and alwaya exploring new technology. 
However, the Indian Nation, mu.t learn to pr.aervo that which is ecarce. 
pradou. and unique. The language, culture and natural resource, are gifts 
of the Creator to be used wisely. Our languages are the strongest bond 
that wld. Indian society together, therefore, our survival depends on our 
language. 

We strongly urge Member, of the Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
to amend S. 2044 to allow Community School, and Institution, of Higher 
Education funding to perpetr.t. Native Language.. In addition, w. urge 
yow continued support for American Indian programs. 



Y6'<rt66h <K>6 ah6'tW 
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National Congress of American Indians 




Hie BMottll am Am**™ t^i*^ 

flfl S .2044. flM Native Am^n T JM »,^ am 

BcfSnits 
July 18, 1992 



Good Morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. My name 
is Michael Anderson, and I am Executive Director of the National Con/rew of 
American Indians (NCAJ). On behalf of NCAI, I am very pleased to be here 
be^the Committee today to convey NCATs strong support for enactment of 
**** ^roencan Languages Act I have attached NCAI Resolution 
#SF-9M6 which supports both S.2044 and S.1591, the Alaska Native Language 
Act The resolution was adopted at the NCAI 48th Annual Convention in San 
Francisco, held during December 2-6, 1991. 

As the Committee knows, NCAI is an intertribal organization representing 
V*}^,™* 10 ™ Indian wd AU$ka Nativc tribes throughout the United States 
As NCAI s resolution states, the preservation and enhancement of native 
Unguages is critical to the preservation of American Indian culture and religious 
freedom. At the same time, however, today we are losing our languages with 
tightening speed. Our languages must be preserved not for reference in studying 
p*it history, but for our future as Indian people. 

NCAI supports S.2044, which would provide a separate grant program 
within the Administration for Native Americans from which applicants would 
apply for funding for activities meant to enhance and preserve the use of Native 
Unguages. NCAI also supports an amendment making institutions of higher 
learning eligible for language enhancement and preservation grants S 2044 
would provide for implementation of the United States' policy of protectine 
Native languages as articulated in P.L. 10CM77, the Native American Languages 
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rr nri^ i f i i fiifi " W*Amd*MJjummMU£mL fcftfi franar frfirt Cmmim m Mi ilfiMa IdtlLim 

Act. S 2044 Is congruent with the goal of a go«l in the report issued by the Department of 
Education, in the publication, -Indian Nations At Risk: An Educational Strategy for Action-, 
which staled: 

By the year 200 all schools will offer Native students the opportunity to maintain and 
devetopiWr tribal languages awl wffl 
cultures represented in the school. 

Ffifr f 1 Palk> « l^niny Bradlration/AwimiUtloa 

At one point in time, the number of distinct Indian languages spoken in the Americas 
numbered at least 2,200. Today, it is estimated that approximately 100 Indian languages are 
used. The languages have persisted despite official efforts to eradicate them, particularly during 
the 1920' s as a result of the government-sponsortd boarding schools, which is the greatest 
sociological reason for the loss of Native languages. Language loss is directly attributable to 
the policies of termination and assimilation which were practiced by the federal government and 
forced onto Indian people. Nearly every Indian person here today can relate stones of their 
parents or grandparents being beaten or otherwise punished for speaking in their Native language 
at federal boarding schools. While no Member of Congress would dare defend sw* hemous 
policies from generations ago, no Member can possibly deny that Indian people are still living 
with the damage resulting from those policies today. It used to be commonplace for Indian 
people to discourage their children from learning or using their Native languages. In several 
tribal communities, even as of very recently there still existed a reluctance to incorporate native 
language within education curriculum because of an underlying skepticism that using Native 
languages may somehow be harmful. In this new age of multiculturalism, however, tribal 
communities are finding that non-Indian society is encouraging learning and use of Native 
languages. Tribes are actively seeking educators who are proficient in their language, ana- 
promoting the use of curriculum which incorporates language learning skills. 

flatt™ l*n r ifl»« Torfa Y ft« T Jvtny CuHures 

In the broader spectrum of historic preservation programs, most circles in American 
society are concerned with preserving historic properties. Few people outside of a limited 
archeology circle are concerned with protecting and preserving living cultures, simply because 
the need to preserve living cultures today is negligible. The one exception is Native American 
living culture. While the living cultures and traditions of the majority of ethnic communities in 
the United States today are thriving,' both in practice and in public acceptance, Native American 
living cultures are being lost on a:daily basis and societal knowledge of Native American 
traditions is extremely limited. With each death of an elder on any given Indian reservation, 
Indian people are further deprived of not only their history but their future. ^ Unguage 
preservation is intrinsic to the preservation of Native Americans 1 distinctive way of life. 



1 I mum and Education 
Educators are also finding that the most successful students are fluent in both English and 
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Nsd* AmtHemm UmwwMt Ad of 1991. *,f*~ S*m*c frfcg 
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their Native language, aa it takes higher level thinking skills to process one language into 
another. The children who learn English language skills the roost quickly and are more 
successful in school overall are those children who are users of their Native language. The 
Indian Nations at Risk Report found that schools that respect and support a student's language 
and culture are significantly more successful in educating those students. It further cited the 
following under Research and Good Practice: 



1. Language is the base for intellectual development and for transmitting that 
knowledge. 

2. The language base is strongly influenced, or significantly set, by age 
three. 

3. Students must establish language competence in order to develop their 

academic and intellectual skills. Learning standard English is essential for 
school success. 

4. The language providing the greatest potential for intellectual development is 

the language reinforced in both the school and the home. 

5. Bilingual or multilingual children have a greater opportunity to develop their 

analytical and conceptual skills than monolingual children. 

6. Use of the language and culture of the community served by schools forms 

an important base from which children are educated. 

7. If a Native language is to be retained for use and continued development, it 

must be used in the home and reinforced in the schools. 



With me growing loss of Native languages, the ability to practice Native religions, teach 
and preserve Native histories, traditions and values also decreases. Other problems attributed 
to loss of self-identity, such as astronomical alcoholism, substance abuse and suicide rates 
among young Indian people, have been directly linked to limited youth awareness of their 
cultures, history and traditions, all of which are passed on through Native language. A recent 
study by the University of Minnesota showed that self-identity directly correlated to mental 
health in our youth. We need to promote cultural preservation from the community level, 
utilizing whatever means are appropriate and consistent with current community values. Studies 
have proven what tribal health arid 'social welfare program managers have known for many 
decades - that non-Indian mainstream treatment programs for substance abuse and mental health 
programs simply do not work. This appears to be true across the board. Healing programs for 
Indian people which build treatment programs around cultural and traditional values, practices 
and religions, however, are showing marked success across Indian country. 



President Bush and Vice President Quayle have both strongly endorsed and believe that 
we can remedy many of our social and economic ills through reinforcement of strong community 



2. Language and Health and Well-Belng 



3. Language and Preser vation of Community and Family Values 
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,„ A hmilv vjjuM. NCAI agrees with this theory, but again notes that tot Indian tribe* and 
^^theT^mxnunity vSu« are primarily reinforced and transmitted through native 
C^eTtan^eVu. itself . way of valuing. Every odwre', langua^repe^U what 
fJSSS Taodlo^note the usn of a language will automatically enhar^thoK 
L^rtT ^^Toominunity finds worthwhile. The pattern is the following: Language 
Twe^uTand^ we bbel aomething it how we vdue it. Bec^ many of 
S^^^ they may lack self-identity and foUow along the path of self- 
destruction. 

Conclusion 

NCAI strongly supports S.2044, and notes that in the attached NCAI resolution 
commends both S Irtouye and Senator Murkowski for takir.g the lead m developing this 
Sto fTthVfuture of all Indian people. In the few months left m this Congress U« 
Zt W- legislation willenjoy swift passage and be enacted into law before 
C^^djoums for thelT Thank you for inviting NCAI to present this testrmony, and I 
would be pleased to answer any questions at this time. 
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National Congress of American Indians 

Est 1*4 

The 9fl"t: A NEW FEDERALISM ON OUR TERMS'' 



SF-91-36 

RESOLUTION CALLING FOR FINANCI AL SUPPORT FOR NATIVE 
. AMERICAN LANGUAGES 



WHEREAS, the .Indian and Native Governments and people 
have gathered in San Francisco, California,, for the 48th 
Annual Convention of the National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI) in order to promote the common interests 
and welfare of American Indian and Alaskan Native 
peoples; and 

WHEREAS, NCAI is the oldest and largest national 
organisation representative of and advocate for national, 
regional, and local tribal concerns; and 

WHEREAS, the preservation and enhancement . of native 
languages is critical to the preservation of American 
Indian cul ture and religious freedom. The. ability to 
communicate with the Creator in our Indian languages is 
vital to our heritage and to our future. We are the 
people responsible to- the earth, and our languages 
reflect a relationship that has existed for at least 
70,000 years. 

WHEREAS, the Native American Languages Act has not been 
funded by Congress to achieve the objectives of that 
legislation. 

WHEREAS , Senator Hurkowski, Alaska has " introduced 
legislation to support Alaska Native languages; and 

WHEREAS, Senator Inouye has called for egual support for 
the remaining American Indian languages of which 
languages are in danger of extinction. 

NOW, THEREFORE ^ BE IT RESOLVED that the National Congress 
of American Indians: 

V 

Commends Senator Hurkowski for introducing S. 1591 and 
supports his Alaska Native languages bill of 1991. 

Commends Senator Inouye and his colleagues for the 
introduction of S. 2044, a bill to assist in the survival 
of Native American languages. The National Congress of 
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A. BnK. Jo««t 

taOJIWl IHRCCTMt 9«tw4») 
fan— » A. B*»»T 
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SF-91-36 
Page 2 



American Indians c«l 1 m for * hearing on this bil 1 as 
early as possible in 1992. 

BE XT FURTHER. RESOLVED that the Rational Congress of 
American Indians also oal Is Cor adequate levels of 
funding to implement S. 2044. 




Adopted by the Executive Council during the 48th Annual 
Convention held on December 2-6, 1991 in San Francisco, 
California. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF KAREN FUNK, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST, 
NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The National Indian Education Association (NIEA) 
appreciates the invitation to testify on S. 2044, the Native 
American Languages Act of 1991, and supports the bill, 

S. 2044 would authorize a separate grant program within 
the Administration for Native Americans by which eligible ANA 
applicants 1 can apply for funding for a variety of activities 
meant to preserve and enhance the use of Native languages. 
We support Senator Inouye's proposed amendment which 
specifically states that schools and institutions of higher 
education can be partners in grant activities funded through 
this new grant program, while maintaining the status quo with 
regard to who constitutes eligible grant applicants. 

Public Lav 100-477, the Native American Languages Act. 
Senator Inouye, in his introductory statement to S. 204 4, 
indicated that the legislation is a followup to Public Law 
101-477, the Native American Languages Act (104 Stat. 1152, 
enacted October 30, 1990.) While Public Law 101-477 
articulates United States policy with regard to Native 
languages, the pending legislation is designed to provide one 
avenue for implementation of that Act. 

Public Law 101-477 states that it is the policy of the 
United States to "preserve, protect and promote the rights 
and freedom of Native Americans to use, practice and develop 
Native American languages", and also states a number of 
policies which are specific to implementation of the broader 
right. Those specific policy objectives include: 

1) allowing exceptions to teacher certification 
requirements for the teaching of Native languages; 



1 Governing bodies of Indian tribes on Federal and State reservations, 
Alaskan Native villages and regional corporations, public and nonprofit 
private agencies serving Native Hawaiians, and Indian organizations in 
urban or rural nonreservat ion areas for projects pertaining to the 
purposes of the Native American Programs Act, public and nonprofit 
private agencies serving Native American Pacific Islanders including 
American Samoan Natives, (see 42 U.S.C.A. 2991b). 
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2) encouraging the use of Native languages as a medium 
of instruction; and 

3) encouraging all institutions of elementary, secondary 
and higher education, where appropriate, to include Native 
American languages in the curriculum in the same manner as 
foreign languages. 

NIEA supported, by Board resolution, by resolution of 
our 1990 annual conference in San Diego, and through our 
communications with Congress, the legislation which became 
P.L. 101-477. Following enactment of P.L. 101-477 we wrote 
to Governors, State Departments of Education, and, where they 
exist, persons specifically assigned within state governments 
to the area of Indian/Alaska Native education. Our mailing 
(Attachment 1) encouraged states to comply with the spirit of 
the then newly-enacted law . We received written responses 
from 20 states and, in addition, phone calls from a number of 
other states. Also attached are several of the written 
responses which we thought would be of most interest to the 
Committee. (Attachment 2) 

Indian Nations At Risk Report /White House Conference on 
Indian ErfnnnMon Resolutions. We bring to the Committee's 
attention the the conclusions of the report issued by the 
Department of Education in October, 1991, INDIAN NATIONS AT 
RISK: AN EDUCATIONAL STRATEGY FOR ACTION and the resolutions 
of the FINAL REPORT OF THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON INDIAN 
EDUCATION, VOLUME I which was i3 3ued on May 29, 1992, 
concerning language preservation and enhancement. NIEA will 
continue to do followup work on the recommendations of those 
two reports, and asks that the Committee also give serious 
consideration to the recommendations. Some of the 
recommendations, e.g., those which would amend the Bilingual 
Education Act, are outside the purview of the ANA-focused 
bill which is the subject of this hearing, and al3o outside 
the jurisdiction of this Committee. 

The Indian Nations at Risk report Includes the following 

goal : 

By the year 2000 all schools will offer Native 
students the opportunity to maintain and develop 
their tribal languages and will create a 
multicultural environment that enhances the many 
cultures represented in the school. 

In addition, the Indian Nations At Risk report finds that 
one of the reasons Indian and Alaska Native tribes are at 
risk is a loss of Native language ability (p. 8) . The report 
also reviewed current research and educational practices, and 
found that Native language development, along with learning 
standard English, is a critical foundation for educational 
progress (pp. 14-16) . 
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Among the recommendations of the Indian Nations at Risk 
report are that: 

1) parents take responsibility for development of a 
child's language base; 

2) local governments and schools ensure school budgets 
address the multicultural needs of its students; 

3) state governments allocate resources necessary for 
culturally and linguistically appropriate curricula; 

4) legislation be enacted to implement P.L. 101-477, the 
Native American Languages Act, in public schools, and that 
the Bilingual Education Act specifically be amended in this 
regard; 

5) tribes and postsecondary institutions develop 
partnerships to allow for certification for teachers of 
Native languages; 

6) additional funding be provided for early childhood 
programs which are linguistically and culturally appropriate; 
and 

7) teacher training programs be reformed so that they 
better prepare educators to work within a multicultural 
setting; 

Recommendations concerning Native languages were made by 
a number of the task force groups at the White House 
Conference on Indian Education, and include; 

1) Resolution 3-5 calling for access for all Native 
students to culturally and linguistically appropriate 
materials, including development of a core American Indian 
studies curriculum for grades K-12; 

2) Resolution 3-8 calling for state/local Indian Advisory 
Councils to develop state plans for Native education which 
support culturally and linguistically relevant programs; 

3) Resolution 6-1 requiring early childhood programs to 
respect the use of Native American culture and language in 
the educational process; 

4) Resolution 7-1 calling for amending the Bilingual 
Education Act to add a new chapter designed to meet the 
Native language needs of Indian and Alaska Native people; 

5) Resolution 7-2 requesting that S. 2044 be broadened to 
include curricula development, development of tribal language 
literacy and culture certification standards, establishment 
of course credit for Native languages, requirements that all 
teachers receive instruction in Native history and culture; 
requirement for SEAs and LEAS which receive federal funds to 
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include Indian and Alaska Native language, culture and 
history in their core curricula; 

fi) Resolution 7-5 concerning the need for increased 
t^rll^dS^or Native languages, literacy and cultural 
programs; 

7) Resolution 7-6 calling for in*le»entation of the 
Tnrtlnn Hnr'""« ~* recommendations concerning Native 
language, literacy, culture, evaluation, research and 
accountability; 

8) Resolution 8-R-4 calling for the Federal government to 

Native students as determined by tribal committees ana 

schools; 

9) Resolutions T9-1 and T9-22 recommending funding for 
learning centers for Native language and culture; 

10) Resolution T9-9 calling for a federal mandate that 
all ^™^«*r*.n in tribal sovereignty, culture and 
history of Native Americans; and 

U) Resolution T9-15 calling for federal and tribal 
programs to support organizations active in the areas of 
cultural and historic preservation. 

ZXXZ^^^ °^K ee f r ^l grant 

fnrt-herance of Native languages are the tribal grant 
fppUcaUons under the National Historic P«aerv« ; on Act 
a?ant program administered by the National Park .Service . 
This is an exceedingly small program -- ^ n ?||= U ^ n ^ 3 at 
««<;n nnn In the first year of funding (Fyi990> ror tnis 
triS;? grant program orly $500,000 was appropriated. The 
»»inn»l Park Service was overwhelmed with tribal 

S flons ^i^USl'c^^r «~ 
"Snoinf for development o? historic preservation plans plans 
which likely would address language issues. The National 
Park Service, accustomed to administering historic 

?he tribal response The next year thPH ^ ^ 

Purposed discus ing a'nd sharing information about tribal 
purpose oi a"vu« * pffnr1 .. Tne Par k service reports to 

irSSriroonSnuerto'Se^rwhe^/with tribal grant 
applications for funding for Native language programs. 
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The tribal historic preservation grant applications for 
language programs are both heartening and disheartening — 
heartening because of tribes* commitment to keep their 
languages, and disheartening because of the languages already 
lost and because of the many which are imperiled. In many 
applications it was stated that literally only a handful of 
tribal members are still fluent in their language, and one 
tribe wrote that a single car accident could wipe out its 
language. And tribes with significant numbers of Native 
language speakers see that it requires a concerted effort to 
maintain a Native language speaking tribal membership. 

Iala nri i A la n kfl. Our statement thus far has provided 
information, as reflected in formal reports and resolutions 
and grant applications, about tribal desires and needs for 
resources for preservation and resurrection of Native 
languages. We also include in this testimony the real life 
example of the efforts of the Aleut people of Kodiak Island 
in Alaska to institute an Alutiiq studies and language 
program in the public schools on that Island. The Kodiak 
Area Native Association has, for a number of years, wanted 
Alutiiq studies and language programs in their public 
schools. Because the Alutiiq language is so decimated on 
Kodiak island, the schools do not qualify for Department of 
Education bilingual funds, an avenue which provides for other 
tribes limited assistance toward efforts to retain Native 
languages while at the same time teaching English. The 
public schools on Kodiak Island, for whatever reason, have 
never offered Alutiiq studies and language programs. But 
this year, the Office of Indian Education at the Department 
of Education awarded a Pilot Project grant to the Kodiak Area 
Native Association for funding of a program for an Alutiiq 
studies and language program at 3 high schools. (This was 
one of only two Pilot Project grants awarded) . The three 
high schools are in the town of Kodiak and the villages of 
Akhiok and Old Harbor. The students in the Kodiak school are 
a mix of Aleut, other tribes and non-Native students, while 
the students in Akhiok and Old Harbor are all Native. The 
Alutiiq studies and language program has been 
enthusiastically received by both Native and non-Native 
students. An event of note took place just a few weeks ago - 
- the first ever Alutiiq Spelling Bee on Kodiak island. 
Attached is an article from the Kodiak n* ii y mrrnr about the 
spelling bee (Attachment 3); a description of the Alutiiq 
studies program (Attachment 4); and a listing of Alutiiq 
words from the spelling bee. (Attachment 5). 

While we are thrilled about the funding which finally 
allowed the beginnings of an Alutiiq studies and language 
program in the schools on Kodiak island, we are keenly aware 
that this is not the final chapter. The Department of 
Education grant provides only one-year funding, and now the 
Kodiak Area Native Association, the members of the Aleut 
communities, and the Kodiak School District are faced with 
the challenge of how they will fund the program this coming 
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school year (let alone expand it to be a required course of 
study and to institute it in the other schools on Kodiak 
Island) . Aleut parents have let school administrators know 
that they want the Alutiiq studies and language program to be 
continued/ but at this point we do not what what will be the 
outcome. We hope that the Department of Education grant — 
and the ANA grants as envisioned on S. 2044 — will provide 
necessary seed money for development of Native language 
programs which can then be sustained by other monies. 

nt-hor Art. ions . In addition to enactment and funding of 
S. 204 4, we ask the Committee to lend its support to other 
avenues for funding Native language preservation, including 
the following already-authorized activities: 

1) Support funding, as authorized in P.L. 100-297, for 
the development of tribal departments of education which can 
work with schools, state departments of education, school 
boards and others to increase the emphasis on the teaching 
and use of Native languages. 

2) Increasing the appropriation for the tribal historic 
preservation grant program, as authorized in the National 
Historic Preservation Act, from its current $950,000 level as 
supported in FY1993 Interior appropriations testimony by the 
National Indian Education Association, the Keepers of the 
Treasurers: Cultural Council of American Indians, Alaska 
Natives and. Native Hawaiians, and the National Congress of 
American Indians. The House Interior Appropriations 
Subcommittee has recommended a FY1993 funding level of 

$2 million for the tribal historic preservation grant program 
NIEA testified in support of a $10 million funding level. 

3) Provide funding through the Indian Education Act for 
the development of Native language curricula and programs; 

4) Provide funding through the BIA to assist tribe3 and 
BIA-system schools in creating language curricula and for 
personnel to teach the courses. 

Finally, we ask that the report language accompanying S. 
2044 clarify that any absence of appropriated funds under the 
authority of this Act not be interpreted as a prohibition on 
the funding of ANA Native language applications. ANA 
Commissioner Wahpato provided testimony to this Committee 
regarding a similar bill, S. 1595. That bill is like S. 2044 
except that it is specific to Alaska Native languages. ANA 
stated that S. 1595 is not needed because It has the 
authority to fund language-related grants an<i has done so 
though its funding of four Native American culture centers. 
However, to be on the safe side, we request clarifying report 
language . 

Thank you for your attention to the concerns of the 
National Indian Education Association. 
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NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 



ATTACHMENT 1 



1819 H STREET. N.W.. SUITE 800 
WASHINGTON. 0 C. 20006 
(202) 835-3001 



May 30, 1991 



The Honorable Bruce King t 
Governor of New Mexico 

State 'Capitol 1 t , * . 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87503 \ 

V. 

Dear Governor King: 

Re: Native WHr>in T. anmiaye* Act. P.L. 101-477 

^ The National Indian Education Association, a 

nonprofit association of several thousand school 
administrators/ educators and students, most of whom are 
Indian, Aleut or Inuit, is writing this letter in an effort 
to insure that you are aware of a recently enacted law, the 
Native American Languages Act, Public Law 101-477 (104 Stat, 
1152) . 

This Act, thentext of which is enclosed, declares 
that it is the policy of ; the United States to "preserve, 
protect, and prortfcte the rights and freedom of Native 
Americans to use, practice and develop Native American 
languages." It also states that it is the policy of the 
United States to; 

• allow exceptions to teacher certification 
requirements for the teaching of Native languages; 

• encourage the use of Native languages as a medium 
of instruction; « 

P 

• support giving comparable credit for study of 
Native language as is given a foreign language; and 

• encourage all institutions of elementary, 
secondary and higher education, where appropriate, to include 
Native American languages in the curriculum in the same 
manner as forefgn languages. * 

We ask for your support in implementing the policy 
of the Native American Languages Act by working with tribal 
governments, Native education organizations and others with 
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expertise in Native languages . We ask that you work with 
your state legislature and other appropriate political bodies 
to enact requirements that teacher colleges provide for study 
of Native languages and cultures or that teachers who teach 
Native children are otherwise provided this type of academic 
training. 

At least 18 states now have alternate teacher 
certification standards, and we encourage this practice be 
expanded to include alternate teaching certification 
standards for Native language instruction (and realistic 
opportunity for obtaining this alternate certification) for 
teachers of Native languages. Frequently those persons who 
are fluent in Native languages are not certified teachers. 

The National Indian Education Association believes that 
the Native American Languages Act will contribute'positively 
to the educational achievement and performance of Indian, 
'Alaska Native, Hawaiian and Pacific Island students. 
Inclusion of Native students' language and other recognitions 
of their cultures enhance the self-esteem of Native American 
students. This, in turn, directly contributes to students' 
overall academic achievement and accomplishments . 

Native languages are integral to -Native culture and 
identity, and an important vehicle by which Native 
literature, history, government, religion and lifeways are 
carried from one generation to the next. Non-Native people 
who are exposed to Native language courses are also enriched 
as study of language is one of the best ways to learn about 
other cultures. As you know, people of differing cultures 
and backgrounds may be lifelong neighbors but, nevertheless, 
know little about each other — a situation which leads to 
counterproductive stereotyping by a^l parties. 

Our organization approved two resolutions on Native 
language issues at our October, 1990 conference in San Diego. 
One expressed support for the then pending Native American 
Languages Act (now P.L. 101-477) and the other expressed 
support for requiring teachers to take language and Native 
history/culture courses before serving in schools with a 
significant proportion of Native students. 

Thank you for your attention to this most important 
matter. Please let us know if we can provide further 
information or assistance. 



Sincerely, 




Donna Rhodes 
President 
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ATTACHMENT 2 

OCTREES I RSSUCHI 

SUMAMTtNOCMT 




STATE OF HAWAII 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
wO*«XUUJ. HAWAII «»w 



August 5, 1991 



Ms Donna Rhodes, President 
National Indian Education Associate 
1819 H Street N.W., Suite 800 
Washington, DC 20006 

Dear Ms. Rhodes: 

Thank vou for your letter notifying us of the passage of Public Law 
55S7M104 Stat! 1152), the Native American Languages Act. 

teaching which incorporates lessons, tapes and plans deveiopeo 
collaboratively with classroom teachers. 

language. 



AFFIRMATIVE ACTION ANO EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 



1S2 



Ms. Donna Rhodes 
Page 2 

August 5, 1991 



,£m«5 Wa " Lefl's'ature has provided funds for a total language 
mmers.on program in five elementary schools using the Hawaiian 

E^JStah 88 l h ° m ^ ium ° f ins,ruction - ™ s has been supported through 
the collaborate efforts of the DOE and the University of Hawaii in 

tachere"" a " 8rnat0 certification P r °9 ram * or Hawaiian Immersion 

Commitment to the study of the Hawaiian language is further, evidenced by 
Ee^SK* °l, Hawa,ian lan 9 ua 0 e classes at all levels of instruction * 
of study 15 aWarded ' " iS 3CC0rded any forei ° n lan ° ua 0 e ™™ 

D os e tive Ur slfc 0 W nc 0 b „ elieV H that 0Ur - na,iVe ' angUa9e pr0 ° ram wi " fos,er a 
positive self-concept and appropriate cultural attitude in our children 

thereby contributing to students" academic achievements. As you can see 

we are proud of our accomplishments in preserving and perpetuating our 

nat,ve cul ure and language. We support legislation supporting the 

survival of Hawaiian and other native cultures and languages 




Lf CHARLES T.TOGUq 
Superintendent 

CTTrla 

cc: Office of Instructional Services 
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STATE Of MARYLAND 

OFFICE Of THE GOVERNOR 




wKWfrcn ropG-EO 



KAiriUOflf OfFCf 
noou «sn 

Ml WTSTffltSTONSrWt' 

WASHINGTON Off** 
SUIT! 31* 

vruMiMGroM oc rooot 



August 2» 1991 n»<»uu>»» 



Ms. Donna Rhodes 
President 

National Indian Education Association 
1819 H Street, M. Suite 800 
Washington 0. C. 20006 

Dear Hs. Rhodes: 

Thank you for writing to 1nfor- wt of the passage of the Native African 
Act P L 101-477. Your letter raises Important points for all 
?a?« 9 ?o cl slkr wUn regards to the quality of Instruct Ion being prov ded 
for our respective NetWe A-eHcan populations Certainly, the dignity and 
place of Native American languages 1s an Important factor 1n the provision of 
that quality Instruction. 

The State of Maryland supports P.L. 101-477, Including the ten aajor findings 
In 5102 Ind the e ght policy state-ents of §104. We shall be vigilant to 
abide by both the spirit and the letter of the statute as we 1.ple»ent 
fK! decisions and policy so that we recognize Nat « A-erlcan 
languages on an equal basis with foreign languages with regards to the self 
esteea and «ot1vat1on of Native American learners. 
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STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
OFFICE Of THE GOVERNOR 
RALEIGH 27KKM001 



JAMES G. MARTIN 

governor August 22, 1991 



Ms. Donna Rhodes, President 
National Indian Education Association 
1819 H Street, N.W., Suite 800 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Dear Ms. Rhodes: 



Thank you for your letter of May 30 regarding the enactment of 
the Native American Languages Act, Public Law 101-477. I found 
your letter both interesting and informative. 

According to the 1990 Census, North Carolina has the nation's 
seventh largest Indian population. Of our six state and/or 
federally recognized tribes, only the members of the Eastern 
Band of the Cherokee have the opportunity to take classes in 
tneir native language. 

I have forwarded your letter to the North Carolina Commission of 
Indian Affairs and have requested that office to contact the 
state's Indian tribes and organizations and the Department of 
Public instruction regarding the feasibility of instituting the 
provisions of the Native American Languages Act. 

Thank you again for informing me of this very important law. If 

mav 1x5 o£ an y further service to you, please do not hesitate 
to contact my office. 

Sincerely, 




JGMilf 
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b\ucui oitici 

STATE CAIMTOI. 
I'll KKl". SOl'lll OAKOIA 
57%) \ 
. <nK) 773-3212 



Ms. Donna Rhodes, President 
National Indian Education Association 
1819 H Street, N.W. , Suite 800 
Washington, D.C. 20006-3671 

Dear Ms. Rhodes: 

Thank you for your correspondence in reference to the 
Native American Languages Act, P.L. 101-477. 

The state of South Dakota has allowed exceptions to 
teacher certification for teaching the Lakota/Dakota language 
for a number of years. Additionally, three hours of Indian 
Studies are required for teacher certification for both 
elementary and secondary education (ARSD 24:02:03:05). This has 
been a state requirement since 1978. 

Be assured we will continue to be supportive of native 
languages in our school system*. 

Again, thank you for your concern in this area. 



V«ry truly yours, . 



GSM: eel 




ERLC 




State of South Dakota 



GEORCi: 5. M ICKELSON* 



June 12, 1991 
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State of new York 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
Albany 12224 



June 26, 1991 



Dear Ms. Rhodes: 

Governor Cuomo has asked me to thank you for your letter 
regarding the Native American Languages Act* p.L. 101-477. We 
are pleased to learn that it is now a policy of the United States 
to "preserver protect and promote the rights and freedom of 
Native Americans to practice and develop Native American 
languages." 

In New York State/ classroom instruction in Native 
languages began in 1970 in a reservation school on the Tuscarora 
Reservation. Today $ it is offered within the public school 
districts which contract with the State Education Department to 
educate Native American children, K-12* who reside on nine 
reservations within this State, in 1972/ courses in Native 
languages were expanded to include those Native American 
students* K-12r who attend our city school districts. 

It may please you to know that the Native language 
courses offered in these schools meet the New York State Board of 
Regents foreign language requirement. This means that all 
students in this State must demonstrate a level of proficiency in 
a foreign language by grade 8. Additional ly, for grades 9-12, 
Native American students who opt to study their Native language 
receive credit towards their high school graduation* in both the 
general education or New York State Regents tracts. Therefore, 
in New York, native languages yield the same credit for study as 
is accorded to all foreign language courses offered in our 
schools. 

New York State Education Law requires that all persons 
in teaching positions possess certification for employment. 
Since in New York there is no certification for our Native 
languages/ permits are authorized to Native persons which 
legalize them to instruct Native languages. These permits are 
issued Initially for two years and thereafter for five year 
periods. 



1 c - i 
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To encourage changes within the State's cutticulu., 
1975 the New York State Board of Regents issued a statement of 
policy tnd proposed action to improve educational opportunities 
for Native American students. One result of this action is tne 
developientTf a New York State syllabus, 0|w^eM^M£iV| 
r, f n«ua«s for r««unicatlon , which was published in 1989 by tne 
State Education Department. 

I am pleased to enclose a copy of this sy llabus 
if iB . oublication that was realized through the fine efforts of 
our'Lrive American language teachers and Stat. Education 
Department staff. 

Since rely f 

Andrew J- Zaabelli 
Secretary to the Governor 



Ms. Donna Rhodes 
President 

Rational Indian Education Association 
18X9 H. Streetr N.W.» Suite 800 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Enclosures 
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TOMMY G. THOMPSON 



Governor 
State of Wisconsin 



July 8, 1991 



Donna Rhodes, President 
National Indian Education Association 
1819 H Street, N.W., Suite 800 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Dear Ms. Rhodes: 

Thank you for your letter regarding the Native American Languages Act As I 
am sure you are well aware, Wisconsin has a rich and thriving Native American 
cultural tradition. The state Is also moving forward In establishing 
cooperative ties with American Indian groups both on and off the reservation. 

State law requires, beginning September 1, 1991, that all school districts 
offer Instruction In the history, culture, and tribal sovereignty of the 
federally recognized American Indian tribes and bands In Wisconsin. Under my 
Admin stratlon, funding has been provided for "Home-School" coordlnavors In 
dlstr cts where at least 50 percent of the enrollment are American Indians. 
Coordinators work with pupils and their families to address the problems 
which adversely affect the pupils* success In school. I have also directed 
that funding from the state's preschool to grade 5 program be allocated to 
the Lac du Flambeau school district (located on the Lac du Flambeau 
reservation). This funding Is used to support reduced classes sizes and 
other measures which enhance the learning of young children. 

Prospective teachers In Wisconsin must engage In a cooperative experience 
with a group whose background the student does not share as a prerequisite to 
graduation from an accredited teacher training Institution. This could 
include working with American Indians, Provisional licenses In Indian 
language, history and culture are available to Individuals who do not hold 
teacher certification In other subjects. Taken together, these requirements 
expose Wisconsin's teachers to American Indian culture, and provide avenues 
to licensure for American Indians. 

I believe Wisconsin Is proceeding well with Its efforts to "preserve, 
protect, and promote the rights and freedom of Native Americans to use, 
practice and develop Native American languages." I appreciate the efforts of 
your organization In bringing this federal legislation to the attention of 
the states. I also look forward to future efforts which seek to accord the 
culture backgrounds of all state residents with the respect and dignity thev 
deserve. J 

Thank you again for your letter. 




Room 1 1 5 Liu. Sumo Capful. P O Box 786.1. Mudivon. Ufa 



isconsin 5.W07 • (608)266-1212 • KAX (608) 267-8983 
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CECIL D. ANORUS 

GOVCHNQH 



OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 

STATC CAMTOW 

BOISE 8372O-1O0O 

July 12, 1991 



(20QJ 334-2100 



Donna Rhodes, President 

National Indian Education Association 

1819 H Street, N.W. 

Suite 800 

Washington, DC 20006 
Dear Ms. Rhodes: 

Thank you for your letter regarding the Native 
American Language Act. I forwarded your letter to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Jerry Evans. 

The information I received is that implementation of 
the act is being monitored by the Bilingual Education 
Section of the State Department of Education. Idaho does 
have an alternative certification program. The State 
Department of Education will be sponsoring training sessions 
on teaching methods that can be used by tribal language 
teachers since the alternative route may be too cumbersome 
for this program. 

^ The Bilingual Education Section plans to focus on 
introduction of Native American Languages in schools where a 
significant number of Native Americans are enrolled. If you 
have any further questions or concerns, please don t hesitate 
to contact Anita Brunner, Bilingual Education Consultant, 
State Department of Education, 650 West State Street, Boise, 
ID 83720; telephone number (208) 334-2195. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely , 



Cecil D. Andrvs 
Governor 



CDA: akt 

cc: Department of Education 
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OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
INDIAN APOLIS. INDIANA ««04- 27117 

EVAN BAYH 
GOVERNOR 

June 21, 1991 



Ms. Donna Rhodes, President 
National Indian Education Association 
1G1Q K Street, tt.W., Suite COG 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Dear Donna: 

The State of Indiana is in a unique situation where the 
numbers of those who represent Native American affairs is very 
limited. This is not to demean the importance of public Law 101- 
477 but to say that changes in curriculum, both in the public 
schools and in higher education, frequently reflect the social 
pressures of an organization and the demands of its individual 
constituents. Let me address the issues as stated in your recent 
letter. 

Indiana teacher certification rules for foreign language are 
generic in structure so it is possible for a college or 
university in Indiana to submit a program in any foreign language 
for which it sees a need. 

The accreditation of teacher education program guidelines in 
Indiana allow the development of teacher preparation programs in 
any foreign language. There is also a cultural awareness 
requirement for all teacher preparation programs. This emphasis 
requires the institution to include instruction designed to 
enlighten the prospective teacher about the uniqueness of oth*r 
cultures. Since the Native American population in Indiana is 
very small, it is quite likely that the emphasis is on cultures 
more common to Indiana. Indiana University, however, has an 
optional program that enables student teaching to be completed on 
a Native American reservation in Arizona. 

It needs to be on record that Indiana is in support of public 
Law 101-477 and will seek State Board of Education support to 
strengthen the current cultural awareness requirement should that 
be necessary. 



Sincerely, 




EB/DLE/vc 

PRJNVD BY EMPLOYEES OF THE STATE OF INDIANA ON RECYCLED PAPER 
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OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 

STATE C.APlTCK 
SANTA TE NEW MEXICO 67003 

SRUCE KING (S05 , 82 7 .3000 

CiClVlHNOH 



June 25, 1991 



Ms. Donna Rhodes, president 
national Indian Education Association 
18X9 H Street, H.W., Suite 800 
Washington, PC 20006 

Dear Ms. Rhodes: 

Than* you for your letter of Hay 30 calling my attention to PL 101- 
17? the Native American Languages Act. The provisions of the Act 
seem very ap^oprUte to «e. I am sending a copy of your letter 
111* Xan Morgan, H*w Mexico's State Superintendent tot Public 
Instruction. Many of the law'* provisions relate to Stste 
Department of Education functions. 

The Native American population is very significant in Hew Mexico. 
^tlvrAWican* fromVny different tribes, using many different 
ling^agiT co^ibuTe to* our rich culture and diversity. The 
hm+TII sjierican Language Act should further continuation of 
Sna^'sTuUure" Encourage many to .tay in school who are now 
dropping out. 

I will wor* toward the implementation of this Act in New Mexico. 
Sincerely, 

BRUCE KIHQ 
Governor 

BK:Ca:djf 
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MENT 3 



Pilot project teaches Alutiiq 
language along with culture 

Bt MARK WVMaN "u. , _ . t . - 



By MARK WYMAN 
Staff Writer 

It is perhsp* odd thai the Ko 
diak Island Borough School 
DUtrictmusi spproech letting 
the Alutiiq as » foreign lan- 
guage, but alter years in which 
many Nativo leaders wondered 
aloud why the language wasn't 
taught « all, the district U giv- 
ing It a ahot ihls^ semester. 

Thanks to a Twud-to-obuuri 
grant awarded to the Xodiak 
Area Native Association, Ko- 
diak High School has added a 
social studies course entitled 
"Alutiiq Studies'* that U cur- 
rently being puoced a Kodiak, 
Akhloic and Old Harbor. 

Despite a shaky start and an 
unclear future, the district and 
KANA have invested months of 
legwork in the pilot, and hopes 
*ps high the class will become 
a curriculum future. 

The project began when 
former KANA President Gary 
Aronson asked Alutiiq Curricu- 
lum Specialist Phllomena 
Knecht to look for gram money 
that would pay for the teachers 
and supplies needed to sum the 
class. 



"He couldn't understand why 
it wasn't being taught in the 
schools/; Knecht said. "I found 
out thai they, couldn't £uij a 
Unguagt program here through 
the usual grata, which are bi- 
lingual grants, because these 
kids' first language Is English. 

"Ironically, even ua Native 
kids would* have to learn their 
Native language' as a foreign 
language. The whole premise 
of bilingual education Is not to 
teach you a second language, 
it's to bring you up to speed in 
UngUih. If English is already 
. your first language, the govern- 
ment could cam less whether 
you leani a second language." 

With that avenue blocked. 
Knecht wrote a grant id the Of- 
fice of Indian Education, a di- 
vision of the Department of 
Education and received an 
award notification in November. 
Later, when congratulauons be- 
gin coming in, Knecht discov- 
ered thai the grant was a 
longshot 

"1 didn't realise It at the time 
that they only award two of 
them in the country," the said. 
"Otherwise I might not have ap- 



plied." 

Having received the S80.00Q- 
plus grant in November — too 
late for the entire 1991-92 
school year — KANA and the 
district rushed to implement the 
course for spring semester. The 
district hired teacher Judy Pulp 
to teach the social studies as- 
pect of the course, and KANA 
hired Florence Pesuikoff; one of 
a precious few Native speakers 
in the city, to teach the lan- 
guage. In the two villages, the 
teachers there simply adopted 
the course into the day's stud- 
ies. 

As with many new projecti, 
Fulp and Pesuikoff have more 
material than they have time to 
teach. "Nevertheless, the tag- 
team teachers cover a wide 
spectrum of material in addition 
to Alutiiq, such as die history, 
art, science and physiology of 
Native Alaskan peoples. 

"It's almost college level, so 
I work hard to try to make k 
understsMJable,* Pulp said, «| 
think It's tho first time Alutiiq 
language has* been taught like 
this, along with the culture, ever 
Set Aluiilq, Page 2 



( ■ 
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Class mixes language and culture 



Continued from Psat 1 , 
mKodiak. They tor ; Native 

language* MDlMd (he UADCs but . 

this is nan state of the art.'* 

Indeed, the Alutiiq Studios 
course uses Interactive video 
■nd computer technology to 
leech the language. In addition, 
Pestrikoff employs i method 
culled Total Physical Response 
fTPR) in which u^ students see- 
immersed in ike language sod, 
must swim lb mskc headway. ■" 

"] don't speak Engl {ah when 
I'm teaching the class, just 
AlcuC she said. "I do mo- 
ttoes, gosturtu — I think it's a 
good way to go.**. 

"It's based on kind of the 
natural way people learn lan- 
guage anyway/' added Pulp. 
"The kids right now can under- 
stand her pretty well. Now 
we're working on spelling." 

With English being ber Gist 
language, Pestrikoff admitted 
thai she 7 Was a little rusty at 
Alutiiq. 

The language comes back so 
my memory," she said. "It 
takes a little while to arrange 
the sounds in my mind to be 
able 10 speak it" 

Pestrikoff said -ahe picked up. 
Alufiiq from her parents many 
years ago. ■ • 

The reason mey didn't apeak 
Aleut or have me learn Aleut 
was because they got punished 
In school." she said. They 
couldn't speak Aleut In the 
school, but they spoke Aleut la 
the home as children-" 

KneeM said the village pilots 
enjoy 100 percent panicipetlon. 
but the Xodiek pilot has had a 
less successful beginning. By 
the tune KAN A learned it had 
received the grant, high 
schookct had already been sent 
home with a course schedule to 
register for the current semester. 
Alutiiq Studies was therefore 
not Included among the course 
offerings. A flyer mailed home 
to (indents and parents advertis- 
ing the course was also a bit 
late to make, an impact on 
course enrollment. 

Conseq u ently, the 13 students 
currently eorolVd In the coorso 
are those who have recently 
moved to Kodiak or have 



dropped other courses only to 
find that AhuBq Studies was 
one of onry a lew open classes 
left. • ■ 

There's no criticism of the 
students who did enroll — 
some am- doing quite well — 
but the "Kodiak pilot's goals in* 
eluded* determining bow many 
rodoats. 'would be genuinely 
toereete* tn -such a class and 
dexerpusung how tboM students 
would respond io the material. 

There's enough grant money 
to i tarn the course another ec- 
xoestor, and Knecht* Pulp and 
Pestrikoff are all hoping the 
school district will agree to 
have it taught fall semester. 

-Hopefully, the school dis- 
trict will be pleased with it and 
interested in carrying on after 
our grant runs out,** Knecht 
said. She also said she 
wouldn't mind It the district 
were pressured .into adopting 
the course WHi/didn'l.rjo so 
WootarUy. The das* is that 
Important, she' said. 

"Native kids m Alaska score 



on en average three points bo- 
low other Native Americans in 
achievement tests,** she said. 
They're at n real disadvantage 
because non-Native Alaskans 
tend to have three to five years 
more education than the aver- 
age adult in the Lower 4%\ 

"So not only am Alaska Na- 
tives at the very bottom in the 
whole nation In terms of test 
scores, the people ibey're com- 
peting with on a local level are 
fairly well educated* a better 
educated group of people than 
you'd compete with in your av- 
erage state in the Lower 4S. 
That's kind of a doubte- 
■ whamray. 

A successful social studies 
class, that focuses on Alutiiq 
can help change that- ' 

**We wanted to come up with 
a curriculum tbat'a academi- 
cally challenging and give Na- 
tive — and non-Native — kids 
a little bit more of like a col- 
lege prep course than they 
would ' usually have," Knecht 
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ATTACHMENT 4 



PROJECT ABSTRACT 



The Kodlak Area Native Association (KANA) proposes to pilot a secondary level social studies 
curriculum entitled AlutiUj Studies during the 1991-1992 school year. The proposed pilot 
will target Aleske Native high school students (grades 9-12) at tnreo discrete sites on the 
island of Kodlak. The three pilot sites are-, the Kodlak Raoional High School, the Old Harbor 
School, and the Akhiok School. The Kodlak Regional High School Is located in the city of Kodlak. 
which serves as the borough seet. Aleske Native students (N*93) represent roughly 17* of the 
total high school population in Kodiek (N-553). end It Is estlmeted thet et least 25* of these 
Native students will pertlclpate in the pilot. The Akhiok School and the Old Harbor School ere 
located In outlying villages where the high school student body is comprised wholly of Alaska 
Natives. Thus, it is estimated that 100* of the high school students In these villages will 
participate in the pilot. 



The Alutliq Studies curriculum, which is currently under development et KANA. will Include 
components on: the prehistory and history of Kodlek's Alutliq people; their cultural adaptations 
to life in a subarctic maritime environment; Alutliq art history; contemporary legal and social 
issues which confront the AlutHq people, and the Alutliq language. Courses which address Alutliq 
culture or the Alutliq language ere not presently evailebla to Kodlak Island Borough high school 
students, and a formal curriculum which would address these subjects hee never been developed 
for students at the secondary level. Indeed, the only course meteriel which contains formal 
lessons on Alutliq culture is an elementary level "Alaska Kit", This kit is geared towards -4th 
graders, and It only covers 4 weeks of lessons on Alaska Native cultures, geography, history, 
etc. 



The Kodlak Island Borough School District plans to redress this situation by piloting KANA's 
Alutliq Studies as an elective social studies course for high school students, and by having at 
least three certificated teachers receive training in the use of this curriculum (see attached 
abstract of Kodiek College summer course entitled "Teaching Alutliq Studies et the High School 
Level"). In addition to training KlBSD teachers In the general use of this curriculum, KANA will 
train Native speakers to deliver the language component of the curriculum, in keeping with the 
recommendations which the State Commissioner of Education mode on Native language programs 
(12/89). the Alutliq language component of the curriculum will first emphasize the 
development of oral comprehension skills, instruction will be by the immersion method, and 
students will be able to review each lesson end acquire reading/writing skills through a 
combination of workbook exercises and computerized language tutoriels. 

The curriculum is best described as a multimedia endeavor, which will make use of video, 
digitized sound software of Alutliq speech, color slide sets, artifact teaching collections, and a 
color ert workbook. The curriculum will promote Native cultural awareness end bolster 
academic achievement in history, science, art. and language through the use of Innovative 
teaching methods, end Irnovativo teaching teams. 

Please Note: The applicant Is an Indian (Alaska Native) organization, organized and incorporated 
In 1 966, as a non-profit association which would serve the needs of Aleske Na' 3 living on 
Kodlak Island. Authority for the organization is vested in an Indian Board of Dm ^ctors. This 
epplication is thus eligible for priority points, pursuant to the Indian Education Act of 
1968. as amended 
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20 June 1992 



Bob Arnold . _ ,. Ar- 

senate Select Committee on Wian Affairs 
838 Hart Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 



Dear Mr. Arnold: 



may rest assured that genuine , efforts Movement. Inleed, efforts to 

Sffiorfffi 

the role of our common language (and vice versa). 

r learned a great deal about Innuit ^XT^SST 
Executive Director who n^^^^X^rtnMc aVeal of Alaska. It 

for maintaining our naUve UnguisUc heritage. 
U.S.ENGUSHistbepri™ 

Su^oX^^^^ 

s^rutmoed openly, frankly, and thoroughly. 

Over 400,000 individuals across the full spectrum ^ A^jnsha^e l«t the* 
support to our goals Over ^^^^SFs^NGUSH reflect the long puoli- 
i/a'ddition to English ^e membe^hip and ^ the role of a common 

Uke our nation, VS^^™^5%^^^^&** 
gu ges. We t^ f t^^^^^ c S2^^ffi^«* therefore, it is 

KSS^|?g|5^ evolved very early m ^ 

Columbian history of what is now the United States. 

aspects of his/her culture: reU »o^tt^^ y KO Sd role Models for maintaining 

.Hfc^^.w^wo.wd^c^^ 

— ,;^^«r^iiaw*m/F^w«'V'«^ 
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The best wav to ensure the survival of the scores of languages in the United States is 
through^e^Sti^n of one umbrella language serving as the common hnk among all 
linguistic groups. 

History has provided our diverse nation a common tongue which crosses all ethnic. 

The alternative to our historic tradition of a common, bridge language among 
ethno-lmgtustfc groups would be some form of social Darwmism: the strongest taor 
four" (or sWei|ht)languages would eventually push out the remaining hundred or so. 

Sims of that are already discernible. In Maine and New Hampshire for example, 
historic^mpomnUanguag?s like the Penobscot dialects and French are little Ought m 
fhe Sf s^tW^molgh languages like those have truly been overwhelmed by the 
oredonSnance of our common language, nonetheless, some degree of survival has been 
Dossib™? the tot three hundred years. Above and beyond that, those languages would 
oe less XerabL if they were not rendered so invisible in school and university curricula. 

But the new linguistic dynamic should alarm any serious, practical-minded hnguist: 
those histoSy Md culturally important languages are now befng further shunted as.de as 
£wer ^^nun3w stronger languages attain greater social and political sigmficance^ 1^ a 
vis the newer languages, die historic languages in New England are becoming even more 
devalued language curricula. Many New Endanders would argue that i is easier to find 
daises in cWtodiln and Spanish than in Acadian French or Penobscot. Dngu.stic 
Darwinism is pushing historic languages into obscurity and irrelevancy. 

Consequently, it is easy to see that one particular argument raised against the 
common language movement is esperially disingenuous, or at least naive: the argument 
that ou Movement is dangerous for preserving other languages and that opponerUs o the 
comZn Triage movement are the ones who favor the promotion of other languages. 

If we do not maintain our linguistic heritage by giving our historically >mP°ltM* 
laneuaees a genuine place in our educational insfitutions, then how would we expect this 
3ag g e to & Sd through the piecemeal offirialization of those languages whose 
speakf rs have political clout? That argument survives no senous scrutiny or analysis. 

The message that students in New England eel is that Acadian French and Penob- 
scot have no important value - otherwise, why wouldn't those languages have more visibih- 
tv°n the cunicufum? (I do not ignore the fact that our nation reaBy doesn't give much 
v^ue to kSgZiguages at alFbut that is a different issue. To the extent that we DO 
give any value to languages, the choices are extremely narrow.) 

Designating our one common, umbrella language as our idiom for official, public 
functioning ' wS not destroy interest in any of ournch Eeritage of languages. But rendering 
KaXdsible by ignoring them in our education systems will. Every ^language spoken 
n o w rountrfhas a distort cultural value, not just the languages spoken by ethno-lingmstic 
groups^%hfical mvsde in our legislative bodies and in our educational bureaucracies. 
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The new political phenomenon of supplanting the role of our common language is 
especially dangerous for our indigenous languages. Our indigenous ethno-linguistic groups 
will always suffer a severe handicap in terms of raw political power. Therefore, we dare 
not allow social Darwinism to take over as language policies evolve. 

Indigenous languages provide scholars a significant key to learning about the cul- 
tures which preceded the arrival of Europeans in the 15th Century. Language provides 
members of indigenous groups a distinct and invaluable link to their historic cultures. 

No two countries are exactly alike. No two countries have exactly parallel histories 
and language policies. We have a lot to learn from every culture and every language group 
and we nave an immense amount to learn from linguistic issues in other countries. 

I would be delighted to present these thoughts before any members of the Senate, 
staffers, or other involved parties. 

Language issues, like many other serious issues facing our nation, are too Quickly 
cast into the category of WE vs. THEY debates. The saddest result is that people perceived 
to be on opposite sides often share an incredible array of common ground. 

On the issue of native American languages, I believe that we may be able to 
communicate some messages that are not expected from our organization, and, therefore 
might carry enough shock value to be heard! 

I look forward to meeting you. Keep up the good work. 

Very truly yours,-. 

Wm. Christopher Doss 



IV 
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May 19, 1992 

KIRST^rJATIONS DEVEtOPMBNT IW8TIWK 
69 Kelley Rd, Falmouth,Va. 22405 

D*ar Phyllis! 

Greetings I I ft* delighted to hear that activity is being 
initiated toward tha development of HATIVH AH8RXCAN tAHQUAQg 
legislation. Such action is timely , in view of tha fact that 
it i* thr Ouincentennisl yaar and most importantly, ainoa we 
as native people are faced with tha spectre of increasing 
3anguftgr- lopts as each year passes* 

As o Native speaker, I am grsteful for the knowlsdgs paaaad on 
to my family through a medium that dictated respect, dignity 
and universal responsibility . Our languags formed tha 
parameter o for deep philosophical and aducational concepts 
that were Akin to Einstelns theories o£ ralationshipa of all 
living things. 

oppression came to out people in many, many ways, and one par- 
ticularly devastating avenue was through the disallowance of 
♦ ^ir 3ft ! , 9 u «9« use in our early boarding schools, it is cer- 
tainly not too late to reverse these oppressive acts, by cre- 
ating arena, and fundJng to re-teach our languages. I look for - 
tJvo k P Iov t ,din 9 «ny support that I c .n to edvooete for posi- 
tive N«Uv* Language Reetoration legislation, P 

in\ a ht tl C :ndeavor. 0<ln * ° f fUrth * r *«* 90Od luck 

Respeotfnnyy 

£ifl > J p 2 tfc ? d Ea ? 1# ' * rivatt » Consultant 
Spoiled Eagle i AaeocistSS 



oei file 
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June 17, 1992 



".'■rfMM .iIJkCO*: 'JM.'AilON 
M. ii \f JN*CT.Ona; ki VX«C£ iTn.i v 



The Honorable Daniel K. Inouye 
United States Senate 
Hart Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510-1102 
Ka Huy Senator Inouye: 

I am writing this letter In support of Senate Bill 2044 that amends the 
Notive American Languages Act of 1990. It is imperative that money be 
allocated for tribal language maintenance, restoration and revltalization. 
As a Crow bilingual educator, I believe that much of the discouraging 
statistics about our Native youth Is due to a lack of "Identity" and self- 
esteem. I believe Native language and cultural Identity are Intertwined. In 
order for our children to become whole and feel good about being an 
American Indian, tribes and educational Institutions must be given policies 
to guide them. Research has substantiated the need for the full develop- 
ment and maturation of the mother tongue to ensure student*! cognitive 
and academic success In school. 

Passage of Bill 2044 will empower the Indian nations, communities, and 
families to reclaim their vision and forge their own destiny as Indian 
nations enter the 21st century. 



A-Ho, 




Sharon Stewart Peregoy 
Crow Tribal Member 
Education Specialist 



SSP/mjr 
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May 18, 1992 



Ma. Phyllia Minn 

let Nation* Development inetituta 
69 Kelly Koad 
Falmouth, VA 

Dear Ma. Minn* 

I am writing to you in eupport of proposed amendments to the 
Native American Languagee Act. 

It i« Imperative that we organise tha baat qualified Nativa 
Americana to provida teetitnony for any echeduled hearings. 

The vast majority of American* haven't tha elightesv in- 
clination that Nativa African languages constituts over 50% of tha 
linguistic divsrsity of our nation. Suoh diversity ia of insati- 
able value to our national cultural stoseio. 

wa, the Indigenous Hationa of thia continent are the grand- 
father, and grandmothers of tha antira Human family in thia part of 
tha divine creation. Aa auoh wa are obliaed to keep our lengUeges 
alive to teach alJ future generations of the proper end correot way 
of living in peaoe and harmony with all of the Creation. 

If there ia any other vay I oan be of assistance to you in 
thie matter of utmoet importance, please do not heaitate to call, 

I remain. . . . 



Humble Serpent 




euben A SnaKe, Jr 
Dean, CRCE - iaia 
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505 2427553 



EAC - REST 



X 



Rebecca Benjamin 
P. 0. Box 7730 
Albuquerque, NM 87194 



June 19, 1992 



Honorable Daniel Inouye 
State of Hawaii 
Washington, D. C. 



Dear Senator Inouye, 

I am writing to you to Repress my support for Senate Bill 2044, 
which provides funding for the Native American Languages Act. 

I have worked in educational settings with Native American 
communities in the southwestern United States for the past eight 
years. During this time, r have come to understand the tremendous 
importance that Native American languages have in maintaining the 
cultural identities of the tribal people in this area. It is 
through language that young people can come to know and understand 
their heritage and appreciate the visclon that previous generations 
have passed on to them. Tn this way, v.b&y can feel pride in who 
they are and a connection to others. As an educator, I know that 
this sense of connection and community is often the key to mental 
and emotional health, 

I believe it is crucial that the tribal entities plan and control 
the ways in which their languages will be used and preserved. I 
know of several communities that are now struggling to insure the 
continued use of their languages. Much of these efforts have been 
hampered by a lack of financial, resources. This bill will provide 
the badly needed monies needed for their preservation efforts. 

I therefore, wholeheartedly support passage of this bill. In this, 
and other efforts you have made on behalf of native people, 1 
commend you for your work. 



Sincere! y, 




Rebecca Benjamin 
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Nipmuc Trlbmi Ackiio^uagmcttt Profcct 
22 Front St., MiiSown Mall P.O. Box 3 
Worctttor, MA 01S14 
(501) 753-0440; (501) 752-8016 



May 13, 1992 



Senator Daniel K • Inouye 

Chairman, Select Comm. on Indian Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 20510-6450 

Dear Mr. Chairman, 

As chairman of the Hlgjuc ^^"l^Sf ^sure^e 
ructt^raXTn^nui^vi^lt^f^ti^.neacan languages. 



Our Tribe is now working through ANA and the BIA, toward 
one of our most knowledgeable, in our language. 

m oast Tribal groups not Federally recognized have been 

htve blen recognized by their respective states. 

pfinS? and could jeopardize our recognition effort. 

I would like to ask that my name be added to »«" "J 1 "* 
at the above address. I respectfully request copies of S.2044, Sec 
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803B, and any other proposed Indian legislation. By the way, Mrs. 

^nli%S aWa0 jTf?? St u aff PetSOn ' Mary Ann SalJato, are ' great 
people to work with. They have been of tremendrous help to nsl 




WompsidkulTC'uanunon^Eagle Hawk) 
James , H. Cossingham, Chairman 
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305 Old Blyn Highway, Sequim, W 90382 



June 11, 1992 



Senator Daniel Inouye, Chairman 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
838 Hart Building 
Washington, D.C. 

RE: S. 2044: The Native American Languages Act 
Dear" Senator Inouye: 

The Jamestown S'Klallam Tribe is in full support of your bill, the Native American 
Languages Act. We believe the opportunity for Tribes to apply for grants to preserve, protect 
and promote the use of their unique languages would be a great step forward in the fight to save 
their cultures and way of life. We do not believe that the funding should be offered under the 
Bilingual Education Act, which allows schools to develop curricula and teach the languages. 
It was the schools that took our languages away from us; that punished us for speaking our 
native languages. We do not believe that the non-native schools have the will, the ability, the 
cultural sensitivity or knowledge to appropriately teach our languages to our children. 

The Tribe believes that language is the core of culture, and that the loss of language is 
a major factor in the destruction of self-esteem and family ties for Indian people. The S'Klallam 
people are fortunate that a few elders still speak S'Klallam, and we have in our area a very 
talented teacher of our language. We believe it is crucial for us, a small tribe, to have the 
opportunity to apply for funding to hire this woman to provide classes in our native language 
to begin the process of restoring our heritage to our young people. With language comes pride 
in our roots and our ancestors; our language is who we are. Without a connection to their past, 
children suffer from an erosion of self-esteem, and fall into negative patterns of substance abuse, 
self-destructive bchav : jrs, and suicide. With a positive connection to the past, Indian children 
gain the strength they need to live full, rich and productive lives, moving comfortably between 
two cultures. We owe it to the future generations to prepare them to the best of our ability to 
be able to achieve this balance. 
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. Jamestown S'Klalkm Tribe . Support for S. 2044, Native American Languages Act 

Senator Inouye, we thani you for your tireless work tor the native people of this country 
and around the world. We wholeheartedly support these efforts. Please let us know if we may 
provide further support. 

Sincerely, 



W. Ron Allen — 

Tribal Chairman/Executive Director 
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Thr LrgUlativr Branch 
Th* Navajo Nation 



NeUon Gorman. Jr. 
Sptalur of the 
Noi«;o ^rion Council 



Juna 15, 1992 



SlKATOR DAKXEL INOUYE, CHAIRMAN 

Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs 

33-722 Hart 5anate Building 

Xmshington, D.C. 20610-1102 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN : 

Tfcia letter shall sarva to give my vary strong aupport 
to Sanata Bill 2044, the Native American Language Act. 

The Navajo language is essential for tha preaervation of 
our Navajo culture, values, oral history and uniqueness . In 
1989, tha Navajo people in Arizona ware antagonized and 
appalled by a movement to declare the Engliah language as the 
official language of the State of Arizona. The Navajo Nation 
eminently opposed this proposition due to it« davaatating 
af facta on tha Navajo and other Indian languages. When 
implemantad, it would discourage the use of other languages 
in work placea, encourage eventual disbelief in Native 
American and other minority languages and dismantle Native 
culturea, valuea, history and language. 

Like other Indian Nations, the Navajo people daserve 
financial resources to develop full academic curriculum to 
teach our culture, language, values and history and enforce 
thaae curriculum ao that these courses will be taught in each 
clasaroom on tha Navajo Nation. Using our Native tongue, we 
negotiated our Treaty of 1868, translated foreign languages, 
communicated with our fathers, sons, daughters and relatives, 
and kept in harmony with nature. In tha future, our Navajo 
people not only need to be economically sufficient but alao 
culturally unique. 

I atrongly believe that your bill foresees our needs and 
daairea to preserve our identities and speak our Native 
languages in perpetuity. 




Daniel E. TSO, Chairperson 
Education Committee 
Navajo nation Council 



The Ix-pilalivr Branch ' P«M Office Box 1400 / Window Rock, \nzona / e65t5 / Telephone (602> 871 6358.6380.6381 .6182 
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June 17, 1992 



The Honorable Daniel K. Inouy* 
Chairman, Senate Select: Committee 

on Indian Affair* 
SH-838 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510-6450 

Re; S. 2044 

Dear Chairman Inouye: 

In response to your March 24, 1992 request for comments 
on S. 2044, the Native American Rights Fund (NARF) conveys its 
support. NARF reprasents the Tohono O'odham Nation and the Pueblo 
of Zsleta with regard to another bill concerning Native American 
languages — S. 2236, which reauthorizes and amends a language 
assistance provision of the Voting Rights Act to ensure that those 
who need native language translations of English electoral 
materials receive them. 

Through our research undertaken for S. 2236, we have 
become convinced of the need to protect and encourage native 
language use. The Native American Languages Act of 1990 was a 
strong show of Congressional support for native language 
preservation. S. 2 044, by authorizing the Administration for 
Native Amaricans to make grants for language preservation, is 
necessary to implement the policies established by the 1990 Act. 

We thank you for recognizing the value of native 
languages as cultural treasures, and support your efforts to enact 
legislation making tribal language preservation a reality. 
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NAVAJO 
NATION 



P.O. BOX 308 



WINDOW ROCK, ARIZONA 86515 



(602) 871-4941 



X 



PETERSON ZAH 
PRESIDENT 



MARSHALL. PLUMMER 
VICE PRESIDENT 



June 2, 1992 



Denlel Inouye 

Chelrmen, Select Committee on indlen tfftlrt 
United Stetee Senete 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Deer Mr. Inouyt: 

I'm In receipt of your letter dated March 24, 1992 addressed to 
Tribal laadara on the subject of S.2044 to help assure the aurvlval and 
vitality of Nativa American tanguagaa. 

I wholeheartedly command your efforts. As the founder and first 
Director of the Rough Rock Demonatratlon School end later the founder 
and flrat Praaldant of Navajo Community College t heve elweys spoke of 
the need to preeerve and revitalize Netlve American Isnguagee. 

However, I share a rtleted concern that In my eetlmatlon hew never 
been given ita day In court. I'm referring to Netlve American culture. 
We all know languege le the vehicle of culture: It le uaed to underatand 
and transport culture, history end other life experlencee of e particular 
group of peopla. 

I faar If we only atreee the retention of Netlve American language 
we may end up with Individuals who can apeek the language who do not 
underatand and reapect the cultuta. It would be like e person from South 
African who apoke EnglltW but never underetood or reepected the 
American valuee of equellfy, Juetlce end brotherhood. 

We mey relae e group of people who can epeak the lenguage and who 
know nothing about the culture. If this heppene we have loat the wer 
while winning the bettle (retention of lenguage). 

1 would hope that there cen be renewed empheala on leeching Netlve 
American culture, history, government, etc. The programs that exist are 
lergely going ewey from thoae klnda of taachlnga. JOM, 874, Title IV end 
Vll, etc. ere Increasingly moving away from teechlng Netlve American 
culture end history. 



There neede to be e new commitment to retaining Native American 
cultura end history. 
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I appreciate the opportunity of ehsring my thoughts with you. By 
the way, our daughter Faith hssds tha Washington Offlca of tho Navajo 
Nation and always talks in auch glowing terms about your commitment to 
Native Americans. 

Sincerely, 

Dr. Robert A. Roessel, Jr., Director 
Office of Research A Planning 
Development DOE 



RR/mg 
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A. D^riJ Letter 

8688 E. Otero Circle 
Englewood, Color* Jo 80112 



June 3, 1992 



The Honorable Daniel K. Inouye, Chairman 
Select Committee on ? *ian Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 2C \0 

Dear Senator Inouye: 

Thank you for your thoughtful letter seeking input on 5.2044. I draw the clear 
distinction mat these are my views and not necessarily the views of tie tribes I serve. 
Hie Council of Energy Resource Tribes Board, nude up of the elected leaden of the 52 
member tribes, have not spoken on this bill. 

The question of language vitality is a priority for Indian peoples and our tribal leaders. 
Language is the key to understanding the interwoven social, historical and spiritual 
traditions of a people that links the present to both the past and to the future. The 
continuation of a living language by Indian peoples is tangible evidence of the faith we 
have in our future as separate cultural societies. Introduction of this bill makes a 
powerful statement to me that you share that faith. 

S.2044 is vitally necessary and by placing it as a companion program within the 
Administration for Native Americans gives explicit acknowledgement to the role that 
language and culture play in Native American social and economic development. It has 
long been demonstrated that a people's progress through development is greatly 
influenced by cultural values. It is my judgment that S.2044 provides the means by 
which tribes can integrate cultural resources into their developmental process. 
Therefore, the programs authorized by S.2044 would properly be tribal programs. This 
is quite distinct, although closely related, to language and culture instruction in 
elementary and secondary education. 

Rather than carving an explicit role for schools in terms of the tribal programs, it seems 
to me we would be better advised to allow great flexibility. Tt is quite common practice 
for schools to give release time for students of particular faiths to attend classes of 
religious instruction. A tribe that has developed the language, history and cultural 
curricula and certified its own instructors could possibly create their own elementary 
and secondary institutes of instruction that would be part of a student's school day 
experience but would not be under the administrative control of the school district. 

Such an arrangement could in some instances remove a serious point of conflict between 
the native communities and school administrators. Since the schools that serve tribal 
students operate under a wide variety of different structure, maximum flexibility is 
desirable. 

I nope these views help in your efforts to bring language and cultural development to 
fruition through S.2044. 




A. David Lester 
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Reference: S 2044 



We would like the Committee on Indian Affairs to know that 
we feel it extremely important that Native American languages 
are not lost. Though we are not of American Indian descent, 
we believe the survival and continuing vitality of Native 
American languages is a precious heritage that must not be 
allowed to disappear; these languages are a part of the 
history of this country. 

We would like to see the teaching of these languages done 
cooperatively by the schools and by the tribal governments. 




Respectfully, 



Richard and Deborah GmeiD-Russ 
June30,1992 
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University of Hawaii at Hilo 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HUMANITIES DIVISION 



June 16, 1992 
Senator Inouye 

Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
Washington, DC 20510-6450 

Dear Senator Inouye: 

Thank you for your request for input on S. 2044, the Native 
American Languages Act of 1991. I want to commend you on your 
efforts to provide support for this vital aspect of Native American 
cultural continuity. Your office shared with me a copy of an 
additional section on collaborating organizations that was also very 
encouraging. 

As per your letter, a number of us in Hawai'i and elsewhere in the 
nation have discussed aspects of the bill and tried to consider areas 
where the wording of the bill might not include the wide variety of 
language situations and community language programs that exist in 
the country. These suggestions are attached with explanations. 

In our discussions a number of issues relating to educational 
institutions and Native American languages came up. Although these 
are not directly related to this bill, it may be appropriate to note 
them now. These concerns are primarily related to issues addressed 
but not directly legislated in the 1990 Native American Languages 
Act. First, there continues to be opposition in some universities to 
granting credit for Native American languages. Second, Native 
American children, even Native American language speaking 
children, continue to be denied the right to study their languages in 
schools in some areas. Third, rights such as accorded here in Hawai'i 
for Native Americans to establish "language nests" (Punana Leo) 
should be granted Native Americans in general as a means to allow 
communities to repair the effects of past government policies. 



HILO. HAWAII 96720-4091 • TEL (808) 933-3479 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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In closing, I have been very proud in talking to Native American 
people throughout the United States that our Senator from Hawaf 
has shown such sensitivity to their concerns and leadership in 
addressing them. 

Mahalo nui loa no kou aloha a me kou kokua! 



Me ka 'oia'i'o, 




Dr. William H. Wilson 
Hawaiian Studies Chair 
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EXPLANATION REGARDING SUGGESTIONS FOR S. 2044 



1. ia Sgctiaa 2 (b) 2 

Wording changes should be made to assure inclusion of groups 
that have already established efforts in their language and also 
groups where languv" proficiency is not simply generational but 
might be by residential area, i.e., almost everybody in one section of 
a reservation knows the language while elsewhere it is lost. 

2. in Section , 2 (b) 3 

Wording change? needed to reflect that some efforts have begun 
and that some of the best teachers are young people who are just 
learning to speak themselves and that in order for them to teach 
such young people need to do research. Furthermore, it is important 
that the focus on benefiting the survival of the languages rather than 
academicians in linguistics who have other sources of funding. 

3. in Sectipn 2 (b^ 5 

Wording changes needed to reflect the need for written media as 
well as radio and print and again the need to involve young Native 
Americans who are not yet speakers in establishing as well as 
running such programs. 

4. in Section 2 CD 6 

Wording changes needed to recognize valuable materials 
available in in forms other than oral testimony and that these should 
be disseminated as well as collected and preserved using various 
types of technology. 

5. in Section 2 (g) 3 

Projects should be funded based on an integrated effort to address 
the specific needs of a particular language group. Information is 
needed on how what is being proposed fits into what has already 
been done in a particular language and community in order to 
determine if a project is not simply repeating what already exists or 
focusing on something that is not warranted given the current 
situation in the community. 

6. new Section 3 

A definitions section may be useful for clarification purposes. 
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SUGGESTED REVISIONS 

TO: S. 2044 (Native America Languages Act of 1991) 

Subtractions arc in brackets and in an outlined format. Additions are 
underlined. 

S. 2044 Section 1. SHORT TITLE 

This act may be cited as the "Native American Languages Act of 
1991*. 

Sec. 2. GRANT PROGRAM 

The Native American Programs Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 2991) is 
amended by adding after section 803A the following new section: 
"SEC. 803B GRANT PROGRAM TO ASSURE THE SURVIVAL AND 
CONTINUING VITALITY OF NATIVE AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

H (a) IN GENERAL - The Secretary shall award grants to any- 
organization that is "(1) eligible for financial assistance under section 
802(a); and 

"(2) selected pursuant to subsection (c), of this section; 
for the purposes of assisting Native Americans in assuring the 
survival and continuing vitality of their languages. 

"(b) IN PARTICULAR- The specific purposes for which grants 
awarded under subsection (a) may be used includr, but are not 
limited to- 

"(1) the construction of new facilities or the conversion of 
existing facilities into centers for the preservation and enhancement 
of Native American languages; 

"(2) {the esUblishxntat of) community language 
programs to bring {older an<3 younger) Native Americans 
together to facilitate the transfer of Native American language skills 
(from o»e gescrallon 4o another) to Native Americans 
lacking such skills . 

"(3) {the establishment of) training programs to train 
(speakers of Native American languages] Native 
Americans to teach an d/or research (such) N,aiiye_ .American 
languages {to others} for the benefit of N ative America ns seeking 
IP assure the survival and continuing vital it y of their traditional 
languages: 
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page 2 

"(4) the development, pri,:t»"£ and distribution of materials 
to be used for the teaching and enhancement of Native American 
languages; 

"(5) {tfce establishment or support of training 
programs to train Native Americans to produce or 
participate in television or radio programs to be 

broadcast in their native languages, and) ih& support 

apdA?r development and implementatio n of radio. televisjorL^and 
written mepMa in Native American langu ages and the training of 
Na tive American lan guage speakers \Q produ.ce or participate in 
media in Native American languages: 

"(6) {the compilation of oral testimony to 
record or preserve Native American languages) 
research and archival workup include the collection, preservation 
a nd dissemination of materials in or ab out Native American 
languages through such means as audio tape, video tape, film. 
wrjtjng ancl computer programs, 

"(c) APPLICATIONS. - Grants shall be awarded on the basis of 
applications that are submitted by any of the entities described in 
subsection (a) to the Secretary in such form as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, but the applications shall, at a minimum, include- 

"(1) a detailed description of the project for which a grant is 
sought, anc* 

"(2) a statement of objectives that are consonant with the 
purposes of this section, 

7 j) a statement on the current st a t us of the language or 

languages addressed and programs already in existence, in support of 

that, language. 

( fonts can address one or more subsect i ons of (b) and _ include 
request s for equipment, consultants and technical assistance. 
H (d) AMOUNT OF FUNDING,- Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, the costs of programs that are awarded grants pursuant to 
this section shall be paid in accordance with the following 
paragraphs: 

"(1) 90 PERCENT OF COSTS. - The grants awarded pursuant to this 
section shall provide funding for not more than 90 percent of the 
costs of the programs that are recipients of such grants. 

"(2) REMAINING 10 PERCENT OF COSTS.- The remaining 10 
percent of the costs of programs that are awarded grants to coy er 
por tions of a program under this section shall be paid by the grant 
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recipient either in cash or through the provision of property or 
services. 

"(3) LIMITATION OF FUNDS TO PAY THE REMAINING 10 
PERCENT OF COSTS.- The amount referred to in paragraph (2) may 
originate from any source (including any Federal agency) other than 
a program, contract, or grant authorized under this Act. 

"(e) ADMINISTRATION.- The Secretary shall administer grants 
under this section through the Administration for Native Americans." 
SEC. 3 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS . 

Section 816 of the Native American Programs Act of 1974 (42 
U.S. C. 2982d) is amended - 

(1) by striking out "sections 803(d) and 803A" each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof "sections 803(d), 803A, and 803B"; and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the following new subsections 
"(e) There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as are 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 1995, and 
1996, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 803 
(B) of this Act." 
SRC. 3. DEFINITIONS 

The termt Native Ame rican and Native American Language have the 
meanings given to suc h terms under the Native American Languages 
Act of l«WO n ritle 1 of Public Law 10M77.1 
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University of Hawaii at Manoa 



Department of Indo-Padfic Languages 

Spalding Hall 453 • 2540 Maile Way • Honolulu. Hawaii 96822 



IP92-C70 



May 22, 1992 



Honorable Daniel K. Inouye, Chairman 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510-6450 

Dear Senator Inouye, 

We wish to express our appreciation for your efforts in introducing a bill 
to support the preservation and revival of Native American languages, and for 
your offering us the opportunity to review and comment upon your proposals. 

First, we consider that the bill has been well thought out and its 
purposes quite thoroughly enumerated. We and our Hawaiian language 
colleagues in this Department fully support the bill and its aims. 

We would like, however, to raise three questions, which may, in fact, 
already be addressed in the bill, but about which we are not entirely clear in 
our own minds. 

I. Section 803B(b)(4) speaks of "the development, printing, and 
dissemination of materials to be used for the teaching and enhancement of 
Native American languages'* [emphasis added]. We would wish to be sure that 
this section includes not only teaching materials but more general writings, 
and not only the preservation of the knowledge of ancient ones and elders, but 
also the voices of the present generation and of present-day culture as it has 
evolved sinct the beginning of contact with Western culture. For a language to 
be more than an historical artifact, there must be a need to use it, and this 
need can be fostered through :he support of creative writing which will allow 
those still fluent in the language to provide their modern thoughts and stories. 
Other writings which describe many aspects of the modern culture — family 



An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Institution 
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customs, attitudes toward care of animals, favorite meals and recipes, etc. — 
should, we believe, also be encouraged. While such materials may not be of 
direct use in a teaching environment, we trust that the word "enhancement" is 
sufficiently broad in extent that it would permit support of such endeavors. 

2. Section 803B(b)(5) speaks of "the establishment or support of 
training programs to train Native Americans to produce or participate in 
television or radio programs to be broadcast in their native languages" 
[emphasis added]. We hope that this wording does not preclude the use of 
grant funds in supporting the production and dissemination of such programs, 
as it seems to imply that primary emphasis will be on training personnel, 
rather than active creation of the programs. Indeed, we would like to see the 
production of television and radio broadcasts in Native American languages as 
a priority focus in the implementation of the bill, since the pervasiveness of 
the media enables the broadest and most rapid possible dissemination of news 
and cultural materials concerning the Native American community. Also, the 
very presence of media broadcasts in one's native language gives that language 
a status and a cachet which supports its revival and survival. 

3. The original Native American Programs Act of 1974, in Section 
803A, includes among organizations eligible for financial assistance "public or 
nonprofit private agencies serving Hawaiian natives." V/e suppose that the 
University of Hawai'i is included as such an agency, although it was not 
established specifically to serve Native Hawaiian*, in the same way that, e.g., 
the Office of Hawaiian Affairs was. The question that the bill's wording raises 
for us is simply: could Hawaiian language faculty at the University of Hawai'i 
compete for such funding directly, or would they need to apply through some 
other public or nonprofit organization which qualifies under the Act? If the 
present wording includes UH as an eligible agency, then we have no problem 
with it; if not we would wish the bill to be so worded as to include the 
University, whose Hawaiian faculty have been particularly active in the revival 
and preservation of the Hawaiian language. 

Again, Thank you for introducing this important legislation in support 
of the preservation of Native American languages, and for giving us the 
opportunity to comment on it 



Sincerely, 





Hawaiian Language Coordinator 



Department Chairman 
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Hay 21, 1992 



The Honorable Daniel K. inouye 
United statea senate 
722 senate Hart Office Building 
Waahington, DC 20510 

Dear senator inouye: 

I am writing to you in support of 3-2Q44, the Native American 
Languagea Act. This bill would allow tribes to apply for grants 
to preserve, protect and promote the uee of native languages. 

The effort by the White House conference on Indian education to 
piece thle program under the Bilingual Education Act/ la not 
feaaible and would be detrimentel to the propoaed legielation. 

It in extreaely important that the budget for this program ia 
placed under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Thie would allow the 
tribee to contract directly for grants. ' 

sincerely youra,/"| 



peter H. Belletto 

Director of federal Projects 



PKB/ala 

XC: Mr. Bob Arnold, Chairaan 

838 senate Hart office Building 
U.S. senate 
Washington, DC 20510 
Pile 
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University of Colorado at Booklet 
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OOT) 492274S, (303) 4924041 

May 15, 1992 

Hon* Daniel fC Inouye, U, S. Senate 
Chairman, Select Comm. on Indian Affairs 
Washington, DC 20510-6450 

Dear Senator Inouye: 

I have just been given your letter concerning S. 2044, Sec 803B in "News from Indian 
Country" to read, and I would like to respond. I am a linguist who works with Native 
American languages and the people who want to preserve and/or revive them* 

In ray opinion it is crucial that you make the Grant Program such that tribal organizations, 
not just schools, have access to the funds. The group I work with now, the Wichita tribe of 
Oklahoma, sends their children to Oklahoma public schools. There Native Americans are a 
minority overall, and Wichitas are a small fraction of the Native Americans. No school in 
Oklahoma will ever apply to do anything with the Wichita language, yet the Wichitas 
themselves want desperately to create programs to maintain their language. 

We are currently developing lessons for both adults and children (especially preschool 
children) with the help of a Cultural Preservation grant from the National Park: Service. 
This funding has been very helpful, but it is minimal and because it is not directly aimed at 
language, some of the restrictions are inappropriate. A grant program such as the one you 
propose would enable the tribe to be much more effective in their efforts to enable 
preservation of their language. 

Please let me know if there are ways I can help encourage passage and funding of your 
proposals. 

On behalf of the Wichitas, I thank you for your efforts. 




Sincerely, 



David S. Rood 
Professor 
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7^AlBUtCotpwition 



April 20, 1992 



The Honorable Daniel K. Inouye 
Chairman 

Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
United states senate 
Washington, DC 20510-6450 

Dear Senator Inouye: 

Thank you for your letter of March 24, 1992, and the enclosed 
S.2044. We appreciate your farsightedness in preparing the 
amendment to the Native American Programs Act to ensure that tribal 
governments and Native organizations will have the opportunity to 
apply for such grants. 

Your concern for the languages of the Native peoples of America is 
very important to the Aleuts of Alaska. Our language is one that 
is just now beginning to be used more and more often by our young 
people. My priority as President of The Aleut Corporation is to 
ensure that our young people have the opportunities to carry on our 
traditions* and language. Support of your bill will help me do just 
that. 

I am pleased that your Bill will allow the tribal governments and 
Native organizations to compete for these grants. Many of the 
funds appropriated for such programs now go to universities and 
other educational institutions; however, I believe the people 
themselves — especially the elders — are the best qualified to teach 
our languages in traditional settings. 

Again, thank you for your efforts to help preserve the Native 
languages. 

Sincerely, 



Alice Petrivelli 
President 



4000 CM Smrd Hwy., Soto 300 An hongt,AMn 99603 (007)591-4300 FAX (907) 693-4328 
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Sealaska Heritage Foundation 



O— S— iMfci fto. SwUt 101 • jMm, AlMk* *M0l • (907) 4**4*44 



20 April 1992 



Honorable Daniel K. Inouye, Chairman 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510-6450 

Dear Senator Inouye: 

I have a copy of S. 2044 that you sent to Tribal Leaders for their comment. 
The Sealaska Heritage Foundation a 501 .c.3 public charity organized and 
implemented by the Sealaska Corporation is in full support of your proposed 
legislation. 

For the past nine (9) years the Foundation and the people have been working 
on preservation of their language and culture through a Language and 
Cultural Studies program, a Celebration program, promoting traditional 
performing arts the Naa Kahidi Theater presenting traditional oral literature 
through drama and a tribal archive program 

Your legislation would help and institution such as ours that battles on a 
daily basis to obtain funding for our programs and projects that are so 
valuable to the United States and the indigenous people of Alaska If there is 
anything that we could do please advise. Thank you again for your vision 
and deoUcatioa'to the Native American people. 
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hickasaw 



Bill Artottubby 



/ WW* f Mrf I OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
/<rtfc*fo* mt Mluiuippi f Box 134$ I Aim. OK 74920 f (405) 456-2603 



May t, 1992 



Tha Honorable Dulal K. Inouye, Chairman 
Senate Select Committee on Indian Affaire 
638 Bart Senete Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510-C450 

Dear Senator Inouyai 

Thank yoo for providing us with tha information ragarding 8. 
2044, a bill to assist Mativa Americans in assuring tha survival 
and continuing vitality of thair languagas. Tha prasarvation of 
cultural praaarvation in ganaral. 

Wa atrongly support your af forta and, indaad, tha Chickasaw 
Ration is doing all that it can with our rathar limitad funds to 
gether, taaoh and pressrve our own nativa languaga. Wa also 
support tha inclusion in tha bill of tha languaga that you 
auggast, which would aarva to ancouraga public schools support of 
community -baasd and tribal ly aponsorad languaga programs. Wa do 
ancouraga you, howavar, to retein tha tribal govarnmants and 
Indian organizations as tha kay funding in such af forta through 
tha Administration for Mativa Americans* 

If thara is any way in which wa may ba of halp to you in 
this affort, plaasa lat ma know. Wa appreciate your concern and 
assistance in preserving this significant part of Native American 
culture and heritage. 



Sincerely, 




11 
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l i&0 n<ZA^ *~7L tfUiAJ^l^ jOUs y&<UU. ^<*AA. jfC*-- 
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UkUj; -4<>**ce -Its ^ Jh&0v'X0~t*</? 

M*uto*c/&. &6/U*jpO &U< /Pup*****' rttxc 
^jh^Af^ *6L*t ~Jat*s '.6dUt»v jP<x** ^ 

\y^^uu."<< /five**********' ^ ^Ajtsczttp 

SVActfy+tJ ^r7)<x£&%Aj*J&J /MALES' 
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(Wil IS" I99i- 
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■■■■ t Clkl^L^4^^. Q^^-al^'jlJvaJ (LArr^- 

t*?dU*f ^ .^. knJ. Oicc^w-^«J 
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u^A^rt&L*' ^tKJ^Ljhu %£^*£^ £>>ij*<n*rx 
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OaaaJ Yl^^ ^^^^ 
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j ~u^A^ pj^'U- y a-^vt- CJ^^^-f^y &yc*t 



j. J.>.4,/rf ft1 ^ ^ML- i2a**£ J^or^ ^U^c/^ 
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^lUJL S. 20 ¥4 JcJia£ l^mj a^J 
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Aj*yyJ^-*>~^ Xi^y^y^ a^<^xfctt^ 
/&>J/~ JuCht*^ J^&u^?^^ 

AA M*J*os?* M-^Jtk sctZUi^ 
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o^j^^ay&f <^*ct LLvJlJ JiMx^ 

j CM^y<Uj y^^yC/jb C^u^i^ . ^LkitJ 
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it**J*r IW.el I n*vye , eWr 



T *»i wr/fi^ tk;<> /etfer vo/cc f*y Strong 
Effort \>\\\ -s. V-W- you. your" 

<•% »n . *f € t ^A<t ^cei^. uJ«rfci*j *o k*re OA J a*H 
* Cruk r^-Aia *r**v Current OlcUU^. Tk^jK 

aKt'i i e^hreJ +kt sckaot *ys+**% ^ e f ^ 

tkt. first t H^/;A toftrsuU* Cr«k 

En ? /;jA her) p ,«ve*4-€j mt *r*K | 0 «iHj my Auntie 

C***> pltrt cl y . 

I Um; *v**y Creek f««j»/c *y own <^< 
eiflcr U»f ffceir («Kfi/*« c Hw^k «(; s use *v ne^/cr 
ka^ fke tf^or-fvntfij /urn it Tiere is *u w *. 
jr#u/iKj a^4reneSS ahm>hj *y p* 0 p/e 6^ uryc«C^ 

^< very y^n^ Icaka Creek rut * second 
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X 

netJL /o^ hn/t^c /^rtjr*^ ^ e* Jtfre ^AeJC 
cK;Wrci\ w ;« Kavc opporfunifJti or in viron rxeixts 

wt «e*^ re*e<u-cW ensure -Hva* +k« eic ^Uf sJfe 

fcn,ou>f«*(je. or*.! trA«lifJmS our eMer* 

X arvv fruitj fu! 'Hud' tfav 

rec*^ r\*i a. tot our pl^kl broujkt +K!s 



S r n cC r t / ^ 
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I 

/fad* <^4U&lJ -JtUUfV- 

i 

$A&J*u; %£uv dvuu-tjKJ c^a^. J?j**a^ 
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j JuAi IS, 1^1 ^ 

C^c* Bulimy 

1 J 

i 

i 
i 

pt ftu. b:ll s.O .2c*/ 4 / 

injtofkiJ- ft ivue. AJ. I ujwid I ill 
ftpelxvl Sjs'k* chs-lf. TUoJr IS / 
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"! I99> JUrl 22 hV 9 ; 09 

^-^tesyj UhtAjtUrtj fxV)A&idb /V Muling ypdc£ ^i*<y 
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.Wojjm Vvx»€ -Wto^ Um> t».vta -ts tfcacU 

j&^JU. ^Uw "#^*»» xMj ^U^U OJ^M ov. 

; tW^U 'InJuJ eft^*A > ^ afif-^-.v W 

f J . . . " 
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Mux* 

^u<^L/ ^£L^ -f*a£lc*^ ^x*J++£<u *lAi*U+1 ^&L; 
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SlfZ**- sC&^C* sy+frt- sCJrrn^^MT^ 
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^jlLlqJt Cxrv\v*v*. XVVol. 
X CMnn v^^xaJc^^o. JbVu^ JudbCXAj ^^s^u 
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0^ \ r S\^OVV AjL^cO\^SA^\W. ^ A XOW-iU-^'^ 

V^iuocoooc W*v*. *S\o3i>v oJvx. v><W 

IC^V^f V^J\ ^OX^c^ . 
^o^Ov^ \ "^OL 'W ^M^A&AiA, 

Li x. coo- V^6^ ^ err^ cOt,^- cX 
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3, a^u^A^ OrC\>\ >^\^^CK^6V ^OjjfcX^^ 
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STONE CHILD COLLEGE 

Rooky Boy fori* Box 1082 
Box Bdor, UotUu 90521 
Tkom <406)3Q64g7» 



June 16, 1992 



TO: Senator Inouye 

FROM: Bert Corcoran ^ 
Inrerim President^SSB^ 

RE: Native American 



Please accept this letter as 

To my knowledge, there is 
revitalization for native peop! 
to maintain their languages 
in funding. Many educators 
generations of native youth is due 
touch with their language and rooi 
children. 

If 1 can be of any assistance, please 




nance, rcSp ration, and 
support for native people 
me opportunities to assist 
ging statistics from two 
By putting these children back in 
bring some healing to their 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Waskwy-hm , I), d. 
ij(rur Pernor 7 

lie a -fiuMct ^speaJur of mu ifiajlMi^ Orwu 

IVrtU ~tku> J lemr bf ^ppxrt fir fesrdosiy 

J Aot Of m/. " Z truMj he t/ed 
rvuiruj pe^ic , mere spw/icajlUj thu 
(joiMjer q&MrA+itns, are teidq jfrf&d 
J dn*L rebfed of their* auUAure/ tunj^ 
hifttafyn, T/u* (j due. fa tAt <j*k. 
-fad tkaX fhur lanauaasj, are, lost. 

lUttf] fhr)dona to Rapport the /let, / 
(inci^-hrs ftLAj^ . JhinJc yen fbr Lprur 

BcLAlMA^Vr). 716$ ZlUilJL &4£(rru 
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(dJ M ax«# ou/^Jf ***** y- 4 

C^z. -eAM^y. -hUy, €&*J-'JS C^ 3lS -f- £>J, 
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/<n*f"*-ffe. JT -/Afak- your- t>i // utT/f \f*ry r~*ck 
fcitou) H*»> multy y*> lks A/ At /IcJ* mf 1991 k+lf 

our p«*pfe ! £ & ^«.*ct,hf for SAtrv pr^^yns 

If Mist uj&* S*+~c/.>ty /„r SAc** pscy+^i , 

/ ow ^^ P 9 *fl f t C*l*ld tt4*S* I M^UA^^ 

fttt 0+r*63 /J Or* /A* t^ryJ/rtj Per- At 6/ H A-^J 
yoi* h*vt +*\y Putft SiJf j0of*+. 
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tfonocaiic. 6o\aVor Oan\d Incuse 



As a to^ce* Atd A^^c <A AAtnc&A Kicjk School 
5hx<AtM. I o<b\icj<x\M -ho ujM-k you, tki<> 

VOW U5C \3 Vte if l-b *Ao Iff/lone/ 

6cW>\s v^oaAA. be <&\t h> j<* pea/ it. jobs to 

MV Hn^ vA<) |4«^V\a( £ilaca.f(o»^ • 



9 f .: r 
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SrfJ*ooir KTO"/- pv(- Owr /«^v*^-J 
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}lnUhaML /4>^ *U**»ff- , ■<M-,' J - 

y^v,; U -tLjr cUt*. ^W- ^y* 
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irhmnD-tU, SaWi&f DasiuJ ' 2mcluiO , et. OUL. 
Unite? Gfr&u&d 

Uoul fk/nn ■ 

g/j /99/j cui& uct -tfwt Co rw 
fi^ouAz fin to (p cuW /&>#zaj. 

Than/bo. ' 



tdn&L, douu JJjuwl 

fh&h usdml Montana Upuiouid tduund fkpj. 
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Uaja+ MLl^) cu<i<S cuJJuuuyj. Ja^ Juu^tn^n^ y4 sipfot -thru 

ui JtAvt\t thai Ux JwtL^ik, hujte t6 qU ^xLnoUoL ~& 
JUOAs\ CUM. 6Utr\ Mj^uo^C M^V* UHAd ifa 6Yifo 
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NbdkQttfhkX M+ Upward foW Prt$. 
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. Honey tiki* SeYifrhr Dky\iz( 'Xvio^l^ «,f- °J. 

I <x tyj Q. fyvKytp A/x1~M € flmtn'C Ah 
.ty0«,ih and have l^atntJ o£ iht paAfi~$t 

ofe /99/ tha+- ytctfutd ^HnJiny Btftn^ 

hthf+kyt and euftity*. a^c very /nnf&rMrtt 

y JpZ.op(t hw* chip ey> fhtif 0<*V\ $wtcob ( +*{ J 7 

OAnd vr\ortty f f>4tii'cu i&ry • feepl* feci 

be ( cuuse fanny 6h iht fejtn/z&ttis 
.live in ptvtyiy a^cf do^f A w£ / h< 

pyti/i'dl. *frh the. Coyi jiyiua h 0^ OlAk C^iiiAVt 

ati^ h&r/f*yt> The ft rvthddy woaJd i^ee/ 
IfKt fhey CK^t pci^;/}^ ocd- /Jit 

hf$b+ ffKtK'* u>Hh fhl. -/^uYid/tri ^ our 
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#w tesfory hn&y bt ytv*k#Kk>i red <^-n.<f 
•tWlry hoJi^ cott*jd -fief cilaf b&f-k K 

6L 



A/ /VI <L 
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4tJ- VU-ty uW+ 4)^c lo<>{ 



5 c~J^X_ &0*tHA I' 



(v^y /t44*c/ s o-f S^poA |o Wip pc^££ 
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iJe^hW^v^ , A). C ■ 

Kwm^ ifi cum. QmMrmcL co-4hcdiMo 
olap 4hccf ourA- ^Mp iha Ommju^j 

SmM^ /{. OkofM/) o 

li<Wn«//tfT.3<35"0l 
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Mj\\\(A OMes tbm^as J 
You/ ttoior. 

4k cd- poswnc^ bu* voWod- cjcool bll i£ uou pass an 

bu* abo oiat uaIW/l. To r&Wi auvil^Tw 

Wnw'i)wL ink /U\o\iovi5, X-f pco^U- Vi\U mvsttf 
. caL wd+ WuawV Ik d& Ms d\jx culWc tcLid 
\ol \o^r Wvty. W nod ovu kwqwww. in o/aUr 
to t«t>i VWi .uouvw aquation/ iamcVi b tiu. 

M.nu. J 
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Tune UoiiQOSl 

Hcrorabic Sena-tor Daniel Inouy'e ,c+ oil, 
Uni+ecl Stories Qongress 
V\Aah(ngton ,D.c. 

L\our Monor • 

I'm wriHfnq^his leHer regard fnq 
4Hc " N&-H ve Am roan tankages ftct-eP tQQ /. ' 

the Qd-is useful ,ba4-wi^ou4 s-he 
Ajinclinq if unless . WIW^ Ohe-ftxndinq 
we. can rcvhtxllze. ajr\c\ man-tain our 

lanquDxicD ,(ius>-tomt? <omcl hcrHtaQes . 

KetLit>c? need -fociirHes and o*ne.r 

^inoft^hctf ma\/be needed -fbr M-h£ 

\earn\na. 

veru impor^arrt to LIS. 

oo please he\pour people tsave. 
our lanQun^cs ,by tsupporHnCj 
" Modive Arrverfcan LaoquiAges Ac^ot 

iqcu." 

U4indkj Q&inuUAon 

NbrvU^Cflrwal MT Upward Sound 

mvre,(vcr €fr&o\ 
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vjoJ^veJh \A crv^n ^dtl^j o^efl- uo&u^ cx^^zHjiOi^xlu^vv 



... JV. m,c. 
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J><_ jDMi^VJbLol Jto JtiLOJun. jQkiw^oi: JdUixA« 
J>J&xx&jl, jr^sxkjL jljo^ajl^ jl(^c^± doo 
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^lAAUJ lie., l<\<& 

Qcyioy-oJoLiu Sxsioufov j^a-nuJy LjOtfiAXhu jjuf.al 

%c*J J JL JLoL jtM, out* ^CO 

iaji&C oust* jLcatdi^ . m /Aw^k 
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Ilnrted 3fafe taicfttz 
(jOabliio(jVi,PoCo u 

Hour Htr>cr° 

61od haue. seen ilcu passed 7 "/fafri/e 
American Lc ( nuna^s U fcf cf lW\ba4 ocxr 
ptcfle- ate JfoxX 4he -fundma 4d carr^ 
U/A A-he mciio punpoi*: , I-f c>±e loee oar 
/artauaae ooe, aula to acr heri-faae. 
]0ho^rcNJT heri-taae ox uoadd tot ^ g+u 
and baa nc, <?urjpi±z. 14 rr?epn3 cl /of 



Vltlp a W if aciA. aaoe fcuidf/ra 4o res-fca 

uat art ttfjbaV3 cw a (lota American 

V>»0iV» and a?e c-T acab o jo I cam 
Cb J much ^5 X can Wu4 mu hcri4age. 

4W«6 r pcod wing 4hca -mQr)4 fo ao. 
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HcnoiaJbit £m McuvjJI \Jjicm.^. jjj ca 
LUictccf drfcdLs Concjiui/L 
LOoaJtLnqlOJi Mt. 

So- oi mi. 

/QOI, bud jjM j<a wu \mj % hiaad- 

LCtinCuf +lu ^inctisiy fa IX(CJ< ^ up? 
Oo jMca.nfow ^u. let ^fu jiucl h itoch 
and io teach it~hi Jiucl ' tUiUvM. QJUOi 
Jjwjl lOChdd '£i dAppluU ruichcl and a 
jplca to teach caJ Jfo lCinguagi&* 
llOaWUtA. , cdtf .6j thiA. CutlUb JCA IwcIl/Xi. 

xl dtivjit HuA ad- id IUumJuo 
Jcnu LGotsfb) hid- jJ- iu6vJa u cdo-i- 

involiw- 
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i 

!..U*M¥*d SVodes Courts* 

! 

uorr^oc^^b Wter \t\ Op-v*vi, Xrxito^ CuaKm^ QUtaj^h 

. x oxr\ rt* lodicyn , x -mint -^o> -pvea^Nnc^ -Wrx^ Nc^ve Amtr(con lo^uaops cod 
. ^raSi-Vioo^ tae. a \or*>cf -taM ax*icrv\ of -Mtul Indians "today. X foU*f 

. eo.nr<* bor^ -ovu oucantr»A%> to a-tn yoctttr\ -tocjcj/ V^fe. need -to +2Qcn\ and 
Yie.rx\\<\& +Vxj- .Amen con XodKxn5 AodOu^ Vxxjo vmpx^ant" ¥r>Ctr Culture. 15. 
V\je reed nobft -poocjfa*^ -Vnodt Supponf Xn.<iiax^5 amd -Wocir Cuetav^- 

vvcu^ v/tcoc v^op 3^^+01 ivc . we jus* need, more UQjp^ vecuc^c 

a concerned , 
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>UjtJ &«yr^ 

Jit a}a.l. cut,*^ 
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/£»«4+- 

4^ toll/ *~ ' A * **' * 4 } **** ^y^^ - 

^d**— s£*f' -4 M4ty4is{ &C Jt£&><- 

^UeyaJu^ ^dLt ^/%^ <£c*^ ^uc^/^\ 
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VuvUbd JfrJxX ShuiKOi '* 
yfcaiiaujlm, i.Q. J 

J , .daw aJldutfJo 






Aaa a/. 



],To (JUUTiJb 

Mm jhuuiWL 



'cuiiaujuU 
MMd/u 
'ulU 6UlA 



mWaiU, mckviJL %LkJU ™ 
t/ciMJLJr&ubJUL ' °' 
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WonoroJalt Stnccbr Dai^aX vlnou^ } jJ-.(*JL 
On. ltd St a-ttd Ccnc^x/W 
^CL^iKuog 1 ^- > O.C. 

Staoluai ) kX o^ui 4V\jl kjlloI 4o i>JAlt^ 
4VjLMAoytu^ /Ivnx/uxca^n .ixui^aay >fc/ 

{-^uj C<su^ -^un a iv<<<y# /l/}<xcntx*i(XACL' ( 

i4vx A/afc\w~ A\(M<:aa Isu^yMkc^ 

HftVK,Mr-W60l d " 
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Qo^>«yst "W^^ feJL J«w«riUcD* 





